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THE METHOD, AND INFLUENCE, 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 



Gentlemen of the Societies : 

The subject to which I invite your attention is : 
The method, and influence, of Theological Studies. 

Theology move than any other science, suffers from 
false views of its scope and contents. In the opinion of 
many, it is supposed to have little or no connection with 
other sciences, and to exert but a very small and unim- 
portant influence upon other departments of human 
knowledge. Its contents are supposed to be summed 
np in the truths of natural theology. It is thought to be 
rhat isolated and lifeless science which looks merely at 
the natieral attributes of God and man, and which con- 
sequently brings to view no higher relations, and no 
deeper knowledge, than those of mere nature. Of course, 
for such minds theology must be a very unimportant and 
simple science, treating merely of those superiicial qual- 
ities which do not reach into the depths of God and man, 
and of those merely secondary and temporal relation- 
(7) 
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iships that rest upon them. Said a member of the Direc- 
tory appointed by JVaiice during its Revolution to re- 
model Christianity, " I want a simple religion : one with 
a couple of doctrines." Theology, as understood by 
many, is the science of the French Director's religion. 

But such is nut the scope, or the character, of. that 
"sacred and inspired divinity" which Loi-d Bacon as- 
serte to be " the sabbath and port of men's labors and 
peregrinations." Nature ; the natural attributes of God 
and man, and the natural laws and relations of creation ; 
forms but a minor and insignificant part of its subject 
matter. This lower region of being is but the suburb. 
The metropolis and royal seat of theology is the sp-per- 
ncdvral world ; a region full of moral being, sustaining 
most profound and solemn relations to reason and law. 

Before proceeding, then, to speak of the true method 
of theological study, and of its great and noble influ- 
ences, it will be needful to discuss more at large the 
real spirit and character of the science itself; and for this 
somewhat abstract discussion, I bespeak your forbearing 
and patient attention. It is needed in order to a clear ap- 
prehension of the enlarging and elevating influence of the 
science. Par am I from recommending to the educated 
man, the pursuit of those seemingly religious studies 
which never cany hira out of the sphere of natural the- 
ology, and which cannot awaken enthusiasm of feeling 
or produce profundity of thought. I am pleading for 
those really theological studies, which by means of their 
svpernatural element and character give nerve to the in- 
tellect and life to the heart 

Theology is the sciejice of the supernatural. That we 
may obtain a clear knowledge of its essential character, 
let us for a moment consider the distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural. 
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That which makes these different from each other in 
kind, so that the line which divides thera divides the 
universe into two distinct worlds, is this fact: — the 
natural has no religious element in it, while the super- 
natural is entirely composed of this element There ia 
and there can be in mere nature nothing religious. 
There is and there can be in that which is supernatural 
nothing that is not religious.* "When we have said this, 
we have given the essential difference between the nat- 
ural and supernatural. 

The common notion that by the natural is meant the 
material and visible, and by the supernatural, the imma- 
terial and invisible, is false. Nature may be as invisible 
and immaterial as is spirit Who ever saw or ever will 
see the natui-al forces of gi-avitation, electricity, and mag- 
netism 1 "Who ever saw or ever will see that natural 
principle of life, of which all outward and material na- 
ture is hut the manifestation ? Back of this world of 
nature which we apprehend by the five senses, there ia 
an invisible world which is nature still ; which is not su- 
pernatural ; neither the object of supernatural science nor 
of supernatural interests, because there is no moral ele- 
ment in it. When we have stripped the world of its 
materiality, and have dissolved all that is visible into 
unseen forces and vital laws, we have not reached any 
higher region than that of nature. We have not yet 
entered the supernatural and religious world. He who 
worships the vital principle or adores the force of gravity ; 
nay, he who has no higher emotions than those of the 
natural religionist, which are called forth by the beauty 

« Religion is fi-om reliijo:- 
force, and in liic s[>liere of nnl 
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10 THE MKTHOD, AND INFLUENCE, 

and glorj- of visible nature, or by the cloudy and mystic 
awfulness of invisible nature, ia as really an idolater, as 
is the most debased heathen who bows down before a 
visible and material idol. And that system of thought 
which never rises into the world of moral or supernatural 
reality, is as truly material (whatever may be its profes- 
sions to the contrEiry), as is the most open and avowed 
materialism. 

It seems lilte stating truisms to make such statements as 
these ; and yet some of the most seductive and far-reach- 
ing errors in pliilosophy and theology have arisen from 
the non-recognition, or the denial, of any thing highei 
than invisible nature. Ideal Pantheism, a system receiv. 
ed by minds of a really profound order, and which boastx 
of its spirituality, results from the error in question. 
Hence, although it admits of, and produces, a mystic 
adoration and a vague dreamy awe, it is utterly incom- 
patible with really spiritual feeling and truly moral 
emotion. 

But the reality, and nature, of the distinction between 
the natural and supernatural, is still more clearly seen 
by a contemplation of the Divine attributes ; partly be- 
cause at this point the distinction itself is more marked 
and pMn, and partly because from tliis point the vital 
errors in theological and philosophical seiejice talte their 
start. 

Although, at first sight, it may appear bold and irrev- 
erent, yet a thorough investigation will show that it re- 
sults in the only true fear and adoration of God, to say 
that his natural attributes considered by themselves, are 
of no importance at all for a moral being. Taken by 
themselves, they have no religious quality^ and therefore, 
as such, cannot be the ground of theological science or 
religious feeling. Considered apart from his supernatural 
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atti-jbtites, what meaning have the omnipresence, the 
omnipotence, and even the adaptive inteUigence, of the 
Deity, for me as a religions being? Of what interest, is 
the possessor of these merely natiiral attributes, to me as 
a rational and moral being, until I know the superimt' 
wal character and person which reside in them, and make 
them the vehicle of thek operations ? I may see the ex- 
hibitions of Infinite Power in the heavens above me, and 
on the earth around me; I may detect the work of an 
Infinite Intelligence in this world of matchless design 
and order ; but what are these isolated qualities to me as 
one who possesses moroif reason and sustains supematwal 
relations ? Let that Infinite Power thunder and flash 
through the skies, and let that Infinite InteUigence clothe 
the world in beauty and glory; these merely natural 
attributes are nothing to me, in a religious point of view, 
until I know vJho wields them, and what supematwal and 
lioly attributes make them their bearer and agent. Then 
will I fear spiritually, and then will I adore morally. 

This fundamental distinction between the natural and 
the supernatural is of vital importance to theological sci- 
ence. If not clearly seen and ri^dly recognized in the- 
ology, this science comes to be nothing more than an 
investigation of the naiural attributes of the Deity, and 
treato merely of those relations of man to the Creator, 
which the vilest reptde that crawls has in common with 
him. For if we set aside the supernatural attributes of 
God, man sustains only the same relations to him that 
the brute does. He, in common with the brutes that per- 
ish, is the creature of the Divine Power, and in common 
with them is sustained by the Divine Intelligence ; that 
attribute which causes merely natiu-al wants to be sup- 
plied by their cowelative objects. The mere superven- 
tion of consciousness will make no difference between 
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mail and brute in relation to the Deity, unless conscious- 
ness bring with it the knowledge of his higher supemai- 
Ural attributes. If we set aside his relations to the Wis- 
dom, Holiness, Justice and Mercy of God, we find man 
on a level with brute existence iji all respects. He 
comes into being, reaches his maturity, declines, and dies, 
as they do, by the operation of the natural attributes of 
the Xl^reator manifesting themselves in natural laws, and 
this is all that can be said of him in reference to his 
Maker. 

The more we contemplate the Divine Being, the more 
clearly do we see that his supernatural are his constitut- 
ing attributes ; the very Divinity of the Deity. If they 
are denied, the Creator is immediately confounded with 
the creature ; for his natural attributes, without his moral 
ones, become the soul of the world, its blind, though 
unerring principle of life. Or if they are misapprehend- 
ed, and the difference between the two classes is sup- 
posed to be only one of degree, and consequently that 
there is no essential distinction between nature and 
spirit, fatal errors will inevitably be the result. There 
will be no sharply and &mly drawn line betiveen the 
natural and spiritual worlds, natural and spiritual laws, 
and natural and spiritual relationships. A mere natural- 
ism must run through theology, philosophy, science, lit- 
erature and art, depriving each and all of them of their 
noblest characteristics. 

The reality and importance of this distinction be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural, are to be seen 
in a less abstiact and more interesting manner in the ac- 
tual life of men. Man is by creation a religious being ; 
and even in his religion we discover his proneness to 
deny or misapprehend the distinction in question. The 
religion of the natural man is strictiy natural religion. It 
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refera solely to the naimal attributes of God. There is 
no man who is not pleasurably affected by the manifes- 
tation of the Power and intelligent Design of the Deity, 
as seen in the natm-al world ;" and all men who have not 
been taught experimentally, that there are higher attri- 
butes thaii these, and a higher religion than this, are con- 
tent with such rehgion. " As is the earthy, such, are 
they that are earthy." They are stiictly natural men, and 
se^k that in God which corresponds to thek character. 
The spirit, or the superaatuial part of man, has not yet 
been renewed and vivified by a supernatural influence, 
and therefore there is no search after the spiritual attri- 
butes of God. The moment that the supernatural dawiis 
upon such men, and the moral attributes of God appear 
in their awfu! and -solemn relations to law, guilt, and ■ 
atonement, they are troubled ; and unless mercifully 
prevented, descend into the low regions of nature, to 
escape irom a light and a purity which they cannot 
endure. 

It will be evident even from this brief discussion that 
the distinction between the natural and the supernatural 
is a valid and fundamental one ; that the natural world 
is essentially different from the supernaturai, and that 
theology, as the science of the supernatural, possesses 
a scope, contents, and influence, as vast and soienni as 
the field of its inquiry. 

And think for a moment what this field is ! It is not 
the earth we tread upon, nor the heavens that are bent 
ovei- it, all beautiful and glorious as they are. It is not 
that unseen world of living forces and active laws which 
lies under the visible universe, giving it existence and 
causing its manifold motions and changes. This is in- 
deed a deeply mysterious realm, and is a step neaier the 
Eternal than all tliat we see with the eye or touch with 
3 
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14 THE METHOD, AND INFLUENCE, 

Oie hand is ; but it is not the proper home of theological 
inquiry. 

Above the kingdoms of visible Eind invisible nature, 
there is a world which is the residence of a personal God, 
with supernatural attributes, and tlie seat of spiritual 
ideas, laws, and relations. It is, to use the language of 
Plato, " that super-celestial place which no one of the 
poets has hitherto worthily sung, or ever will," where right- 
eousness itself, true wisdom and knowledge, are to be 
seen in their very essence.* This is the proper field of 
theological inquiry, and as the mind ranges through it, it 
comes in sight of all that invests man's spirit with infi- 
nite responsibifities, and renders human existence one of 
a'wful interest 

But what is the proper method of theological studies ? 

If what has been said relative to the two great king- 
doms into which the universe is divided, be true, it is 
plain that theological studies must commence in that 
supernatural world whose realities form its subject m.at- 
ter, and that the true method is to descend from spirit 
to nature, in our investigations. The contrary process 
has been in vogue for the last century and a half, and 
the saying "from nature we ascend to nature's God," 
has come to be received as an axiom in theological 
science. 

If this assertion means anything, it means that by a 
careful observation of all that we can apprehend by tlie 
five senses, in space, we shall obtain a correct and full 
knowledge of God. The spirit of the assertion is this : 
Nature is first in the order of investigation, because 
its teachings are more surely correct, and its proofs are 

• PliodrnB. Opera yiii, p. 30. See tho whole of the beautiful descrip 
lion of this Sxtpovpdi'UK tiJitos .- a passage vividlj reminding of 1 Cor. iz. 
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more to be relied on, than those of the supernatural. 
Let us test it by rigidly applying it to the iiiYestigation 
of the being and character of God. "Wliat is there in 
nature which teaches, or proves, the existence of t 
Holiness of God ; or his Justice ; or his Mercy ? Wha« 
is there in the world in which we live as beings of nature 
and sense, which necessarily compels us to assume the 
personality of God 1 It is true that we are taught by 
all that exists in « the mighty world of eye and ear," that 
there are power and adaptive intelligence somewhere, but 
whether they are seated in a self-conscious and personal 
being, or are only the eternal procession of a blind and 
nnconscious life, we cannot know anything that nature 
teaches. You see a movement in the natwi-al world: 
say the growth t)f a plant or the blowing of a flower. 
"What does that natural movement teach (considered 
simply by itself, and with no reference to a higher 
knowledge from another source,) and what have you a 
right to infer from it ? Simply this : that there is a merely 
natvral power adequate to its production ; but whether 
that power has any connection with the moral character 
of a spkUvnl person^ you cannot know from anything 
you see in the natural phenomenon. Now extend this- 
through infinite space, and will the closest examination 
of all the physical movements occurring in this vast do- 
main, taleen by itself, lead up to a personal and holy 
God ? "What is there in the law of gravity which has 
the least tendency to lead to the recognition of the law 
of holiness 1 Is there any similarity between the two in 
kind ? What can the motions of the sun and stars, 
the unvarying return of the seasons, the birth, growth, 
and death, of animated existence, taken by themselves, 
teach regarding the supernatm'al attributes of God? 
Take away from man the knowledge of God which is 
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contained in the human spirit and in the written worcl, 
and leave him to find his way up to a personal and spir- 
itual Deity by the light of nature alone, and he will 
grope in eternal darltness, if for no other reason, because 
he cannot even get the idea of such a Being. 

For the truth is, that between the two kingdoms of 
nature and spirit a great gulf is fixed, and the passage 
fi-ora one to the other is not by degrees, but by a leap ; 
and this leap is not up, but down. There is one theory 
which assumes that the universe is but the development 
of one only substance ; and if this is a correct theory, 
then it is true that we can " ascend from nature up to 
nature's God," For all is continuous development, with 
no chasm intervening, and the height may consequently 
be reached from the bottom by a patient ascent. There 
is another and the true theory, which rejects this doe- 
trine of development, and substitutes in its place that of 
creation, whereby nature is not an emanation, but springs 
forth into existence for the first time, at the fiat of the 
Creator, who is now distinct from the work of his hands. 
Nature is now, in a certain sense, separate from God, 
and instead of being able to prove his mora] existence, 
or to manifest his supernatural and constituting attri- 
butes, requires a previous knowledge of the Creator, 
from another source, in order to its own true apprehen- 
sion.* 

Now the true method of obtaining a correct knowledge 
of an object, is to follow the method of its origin, and 
therefore true theological science follows the footsteps of 

* Whalh«r the abaolaSe ia tlie ground or the cause is the question which 
has ever divirted philosophers- That it ia the yroiiiid hue not llie cause is 
the asserdon of Naturalism ; that it is the cause and not the ground ia the 
of Theism. Jacob!. Von den Gott. Dingen. Werlio. iii.404, tn- 
th the references. 
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God. It starts with the assumption of his existence, 
and the knowledge of his character derived from a higher 
source than that of mere nature, that it may find in the 
works of his hands the illustration of his akeady known 
attributes, and the manifestation of his ah-eady be- 
lieved being. True theology descends from God to 
nature, and rectifies and interprets all that it finds in this 
complicated and perplexing domain, by what it knows 
of its Maker from other and higher sources. 

Take away from the human spirit that knowledge of 
the moral attributes of God which it has fi:om its consti- 
tution, and fi'om revelation, and compel it to deduce the 
character of the Supreme Being fi:om what it sees in 
the natural world, and will it not inevitably become 
skeptical ? As the thoughtful "heathen looked abroad 
over a world of pain and death, was he not forced reso- 
lutely to reject the natural inference to be drawn from this 
sight, and to cling with desperate faith to the dictum of a 
voice speaking fi:om another quarter, saying: " see what 
thou mayest in nature apparently to the contraiy, He is 
Just ; He is Holy ; He is Good." 

This false method of theological study proceeds from 
a belief common to maji, resulting partly from his cor- 
ruption and partly from his present existence in a world 
of sense. It is the common belief of man that reality in 
the strictest sense of the term is to be predicated of ma- 
terial things, and in his ordinary thought and feeling, that 
which is spiritual is unreal. The soUd earth which the 
" swain treads upon with his clouted shoon " has sub- 
stantial existence, and its material objects are real, but 
if we watch the common human feeUng regarding such 
objecte as the soul and God, we detect (not necessarily 
a known and determined infidelity, but) an inability to 
make thcra as real and substantial as the sun in tJie 
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heavens, or the earth under foot. Lord Bac^n in de- 
scribing the idols of the tribe ; the false notions which 
are inherent in human nature ; says, that " man's sense 
is falsely asserted to be the standard of things." ' It is, 
however, under the influence of the notion that it is, 
that man goes to the investigation of timth, and espe- 
cially of theological truth. Every thing is determined 
by a material standard, and established from the position 
of materialism. It is assumed that nature is more real 
than spirit; that its instructions and evidences are more 
to be reKed on than those of spirit ; and that from it, as 
from the only sure foothold for investigation, we are to 
make hurried and timid excursions into that dim undis- 
covered realm of the supernatural which is airy and un- 
real, and fiUed with airy and unreal objects. 

This is a low and mean idol, and if the inquirer after 
spiritual truth b^i^^s down to it he shall never enter the 
holy of holies. (^Spirit is more real than matter, for God 
is a spirit.'^ Supernatural laws and relations are more 
real than 'those of nature, for they shall exist when na- 
ture, even to its elements, shall be melted with fervent 
heat. 

Why then should we, as did the pagan mythology, 
make earth and the earth-born Atlas support the old ev- 
erlasting heavens? They are self-suppoited and em- 
bosom and illumine all things else. Why should we 
attempt to rest spmtual science upon natural science ; 
the eternal upon the temporal : the absolute upon the 
empirical ; the certain upon the uncertain ? Is all that 
is invisible unreal, and must a thing become the object 
of the five senses, before we can be certain of its reality ? 
Not to go out of the natural world ; by what in this do- 
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main are we most vividly impressed with the conception 
of reality, and how is the notion of i^oicer awalcened? 
Not by anything we see with the eye or touch with the 
hand, but by the knowledge of that wiseen force and law 
which causes the motions of the heavens, and malces the 
" crystal sphei-es ring out thek silver chimes." Not by 
an examination of the phenomena of the mineral, vege- 
table, and animal kingdoms, but by the idea of that one 
vast invisible life manifesting itself in them. Even here, 
upon a thoughtful reflection, that which is unseen shows 
itself to be tJie true reality. And to go up higher into 
the sphere of human existence : where is the substantial 
reality of man's being ? In that path which, in the ' au- 
guage of Job, " no fowl knoweth, and which the vultm-e's 
eye hath not ^een." In that unseen world where human 
thought ranges, where human feelings swell into a vast- 
ness not to be contained by the great globe itself, and 
where human affections soar away into eternity. No ! 
reality in the high sejise of the term belongs to the invis- 
ible, and in the very highest ^egse, to the invisible things 
of the supernatural world. ( There is more of reality in 
the feeblest finite spirit than^n all the material universe, 
for it will survive " the wreck of matter and the ci'ash of 
worlds."^The supernatural is a firmer foundation upon 
which fo establish science than is the natural ; its data 
are more certain, and its testimony more sure than those 
of nature. None but an open eai-, it is true, can hear the 
voices and the dicta that come from this highest world, 
but he who has once heard never again doubts regarding 
them. He carmot doubt, if he would. He has heai-d the 
tones, and they will continue to sound through his soul, 
with louder and louder reverberations, through its whole 
ill! mortality. 

Perhaps it will be objected that, granting spiritual 
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things to be the true realities, yet the mind cannot see 
them except' through a medium, and cannot be certain 
of their existence except by means of deductions from a 
palpable and tangible reality like that of the material 
world. But is it so ? Does the spirit need a medium 
through which to behold the idea and law of Right, for 
example ; and must it build up a series of conclusions 
based upon deductions drawn from the world of sense, 
before it can be certain that there is any such reality ? — 
Does not the hmnan spirit see the idea of Bight as 
directly and plainly as the material eye sees the sun at 
high noon ; and when it sees it, is it not as certain of its 
existence as we are of that of the sun ? If man does not 
see this spiritual entity, this supernatural idea, directly 
and without a medium, he will never see it, and if it 
does not of itseK convey the evidence of its reality, it can 
be drawn from no other quarter. 

The same may be said of all spiritual entities what- 
ever ; of all the objects of the supernatural world. The 
rational spirit may ajid must behold them by direct intui- 
tion in their own pure white light It has the organ for 
doing this. Not more certainly is the material eye 
designed for the vision of the sun, than the rational spirit 
is designed for the vision of God. The former is ex- 
pressly constructed to behold matter, and the latter is 
just as expressly constructed to behold spirit. Nor let it 
be supposed that the term "behold" is used literally in 
reference to the act of the material eye, and merely 
metaphorically in reference to the act of the spirit. The 
term is no more the exclusive properly of one organ than 
of the other. Or if it is to belong to one exclusively let 
us rather appropriate it to that organ which sees eternal 
distinctions. If the term " sight " is ever metaphorical, 
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snrelj it is not so wlien applied to the vision of immnta- 
ble truths and everlasting realities. 

Man, both by nature and by the circumstances in 
which he is placed, finds it difficult thus to contemplate 
abstract ideal Imth, and when it eludes bis imperfect 
vision he charges the difliculty upon the truth and not 
upon himself. But for all this the ideal is real, and man 
is capable of this abstract vision. Upon his ability to 
free himself from the disturbing influences of sense, to be 
independent of the physical senses in the investigation 
of spiritual things, and to see them in then- ow|i light by 
their correlative organ, depends his true knowledge of the 
supernaturaL It is on this ground that Plato asserts rt 
to be the true marlc of a philosophic mind to desrre to 
die, because the mind is thereby withdrawn fi-om the drs- 
traction of sense, and in the spiritual world beholds the 
Beautiful, the True, and the Good, in their essence.— 
Hence with great force he represents those sph-its which 
have not been entirely freed fr-om the orass and sensuous 
nature of the body, as being afraid of the purely spiritual 
world and its snpernatm-al objects, and as returning into 
the world of matter to wander as ghosts among tombs 
and graves, loving their old material dwelling more than 
the spirit-land.* 

The knowledge which comes from a direct vision of 
spiritual objects is sure, and needs no evidence of its 
truth from a lower domain. He who has once in spirit 
obtained a distinct sight of such reaUties as the Good, 
the Beautiful, the True, and then- contiaiies, will never 
again be in doubt of then existence, or as to then natures. 
These are entities which once seen compel an everlast- 
ing belief. These are objects 



* I'hietion, Opera L pp. I 
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The true method then of theological studies is to com- 
mence in and with the supernatural and to work outward 
and downward to tjie natural. The theologian must 
study his own spirit by the aid of the written word. He 
will ever find the two in perfect harmony and mutually 
confirming each other. The supematui-al doctrines of 
theology must be seen in their own light ; must bring, 
their own evidence with them, and theology must be a 
self-supported science. 

Whatever may be said in opposition to this method 
by those who magnify natural theology to the injury of 
sphitual religion, it has always been the method of in- 
quiry employed by the profoundest and most accurate 
theologians. Augustine lived at a period when natural 
science was but little cultivated and advanced, but even 
if he had possessed all the physical knowledge of the 
present day, that inward experience with its throes, 
agonies, and joys, so vividly portrayed in his " Confes- 
sions," would stiU have kept his eye turned inward. The 
power of Luther and Calvin lies in then- realizing views 
of supernatural objects seen by their own light; and 
nothing but an absolutely abstract and direct beholding 
of supernatural realities could have produced the calm 
assurance and profound theology of that loftiest of human 
Bpurits, John Howe. 

But what has been the result of the contrary method ? 
Have not those who commenced with the study of 
natural theology, and who made this the foundation of 
their inquiries into the nature and mutual relations of 
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God and man, always remained on the spot where they 
fii^t stationed themselves ? Did they, by logically fol- 
lowing their assumed method, ever-rise above the sphere 
of merely natural religion into that of supernatural, and 
obtEun just views either of the Infinite Spiiit as personal 
and therefore tri-une ; or of the Finite Spirit as free, re- 
sponsible and guilty ? Did they ever acquire rational 
views of holy and just law ; of law as strictly mpemaiu- 
ral ; and so of its relations to guilt and expiation ? 

An undue study of natural science inevitably leads to 
wrong theological opinions. Unless it be pursued in the 
light which spirit casts upon nature, the student will 
misapprehend both nature and spirit. Who can doubt 
that if Priestley had devoted less time to the phenomena 
of the natural world, and far more to those of the super- 
natural ; less attention to physical laws as seen in the 
operations of acids and alkalies, and far more attention 
to the operation of a spiritual law as revealed in a g<filty 
conscience ; he \voiild have left a theology far more 
nearly conformed to the word of God and the sti'ucture 
of the human spirit. 

1 have been thus particular in speaking of the super- 
natural element in theological studies, for the purpose of 
showing where their power lies, and whence their influ- 
ence comes. I turn now to consider the influence of 
these studies as they have been characterized, upon edu- 
cation and the educated class in the state, 

Genuine education is immediately concerned with the 
essence of the mind itself, and its power and work appear 
in the very substance of the understanding. It starts 
into exeixjise deeper powers than the memory, and it does 
more for the mind than merely to fill it. It enters rather 
into its constituent and controlling principles; rouses 
and develops them, and thus establishes a basis for the 
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mind's perpetual motion and progress. VWbether tliere 
be much or little acquired information is of small import- 
ance, comparatively, if the mind has that which is the 
secret of mental superiority, the power of originatiiig 
knowledge upon a given subject for itself, and can fall 
back upon its own native energies for information. That 
process whereby a mind acquires tlie ability to fasten 
ifself with absorbing intensity upon any legitimate 
object of human inquiry, and to originate profound 
thought and clear conceptions regarding it, is education.' 

The ti'uth of this assertion will be apparent if we bear 
m mind that knowledge, in the high sense of the term, 
is not the remembrance of facts, but the intuition of prin- 
ciples. Facts are that through which principles manifest 
themselves, and by which they are illustrated, but to take 
them for the essence of knowledge is to mistake the 
tody for the soul. The true knowledge of nature, art, 
philosophy, and religion, is an insight into their constitu- 
ent principles, of which facts and phenomena are but the 
raiment ; the " white and glistering " raiment in wliich 
the essence is transtigured and through which it shines. 

Now, principles are entities that do not exist either in 
space or time. They cannot be apprehended by any 
organ of sense, and therefore they are not in space. — 
They cannot in a literal sense be said to be old or new- 
Principles are eternal and therefore they are not in time. 
Where then are they? In the intellectual world: — a 
world that is not measured by space or limited by 
periods of time, but which has, nevertheless, as real an 
existence as this globe. In the world of mind, all those 
principles which constitute knowledge are to be sought 
for. They lie in the structure of mind, and therefore the 
development of the mind is but the discovery of princi- 
ples, and education is the orig^mation of substantial 
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Itnowledgc out of the very being who is to be educat- 
ed." 

Thus, by this brief examination of the true nature of 
Knowledge, do we come round in a full circle to the spot 
whence we started, and see tJiat he alone is in the pro- 
cess of true education who is continually looking within, 
and by the gradual evoMion of his own mind is continu- 
ally unfolding those principles of knowledge that lie 
imbedded in it. Such an one may not have amassed 
great erudition, but he possesses a working intellect 
which, unencumbered by amassed materials, overflows 
all the more freely with original principles. We feel 
that such a mind is educated, for ite products, are alive 
and communicate life. From a living impulse it origin- 
ates a knowledge, regarding any particular subject to 
which it directs itself, that commends itself to us as truth, 
by ite congeniality and affinity with our own mind, and 
by its kindling influence upon it. 

Accustomed, from the domination of a mental philos- 
ophy which rejects tne doctrine of innate ideas, to con- 
sider learning as something carried into the mind instead 
of something drawn out of it, it sounds strangely to 
speak of origmatwg knowledge. But who are the reaDy 
learned statesmen, philosophers, and divines ? Not those 
who merely commit to memory the results of past inquiiy, 
but those in whom after deep reflection the principles of 
government, philosophy, and religion, rise into sight, with 
the freshness, inspiration, and splendor, of a new dis- 
covery. In asserting however that- learning is the 
product of the mind itself, I mean that it is relatively so. 

* This is PEalo's meaning when he asserts that learning is recollection ;— 
tba reminding of the human spirit of those jpcat principles which are born 
with it and which constitute its rationality. — Thiedon Opera I. p. 125, 
et seq, Cudworth's Im. Mor. Book iii, Chap. 3. 
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It is not asserted that every truly learned mind discovers 
absolviely new principles, and consequently that the 
future is to bring to light a great amount of knowledge 
unknown to the past. Far from it. The sum of human 
knowledge, with the exception of that part relating to 
the domain of natural science, is undoubtedly complete, 
and we are not to expect the discovery of any new fun- 
damental principlea in the sphere of the supernatural. — 
But it is asserted with confidence that these old principles 
must be discovered afresh for himself, by every one who 
would be truly educated. " He who has been boru," 
says an eloquent writer, " has been a first man, and has 
had the world lying around him as fresh and fair as it 
lay before the eyes of Adam himself." In like manner, 
he who has been created a rational spirit, has a world of 
rational principles encircling Mm, which is as new and 
undiscovered for him as it was for the first man. On the 
hemisphere of his own self-reflection and self-conscious- 
ness, the sun must rise for the first time, and the stars 
must send down their very freshest influences, their very 
first and pm'est gleam, 

For education, iiT^Sie eminent sense of the term, is 
dynamic and not atomic. It does not lie in the mind 
in the form of congregated atoms, but of living, salient, 
energies. It is not therefore poured in from without, but 
springs up from within. The power of pure thought is 
education. Indeed the more we consider the nature of 
mental education, the more clearly do we see that it con- 
sists in the power of pure, practical reflection ; the ability 
so to absorb the mind that it shall sink down into itself, 
until it reaches those ultimate principles, bedded in its 
essence, by which facts and all acquired Eind remembered 
information are illuminated and vivified. It cannot be 
that he who remembers the most, is the most thoroughly 
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educated man, or that the age which is in poss 
the greatest amount of books and recorded information, 
is the most learned. No ! learning is the. product of a 
powerful mind, wliich, by self-reflection and absorption 
in pure, practical thought, goes down into those depths 
of the inteUectual world, where, as in the world of matter, 
the gems and gold, the seedis, and germs, and roots, are 
to be found. It is related that Socrates could remain a 
whole day utj«rly lost in profound reflection.* This was 
the education in that age of no books, to which, through 
. his scholar Plato, himself educated in the same way, is 
owing a system of philosophy, substantial with the very 
essence of learning; a system which for insight into 
ultimate principlesisatthe head of all human knowledge- 
Such being the nature of education, it is evident that 
theological studies are better fitted than any others, to 
educe a rational mind. For they bring it into imme- 
diate communication with those supernatural realities 
and truths which are appropriate to it, and which possess 

a strong power of development There is in the human 
mind a vast amount of latent energy forming the basis 
for an endless progress, and this will lie latent and dor- 
mant unless the forces of the supernatural world evolve 
it The world of nature unfolds merely the superficies 
of man, leaving the hidden depths of his being unstirred, 
and only when the windows of heaven are opened arc 
the fountains of this great deep broken up. For proof 
of this assertion, consider the influence which the theolo- 
gical doctrine of the soul's immortality exerts upon the 
spirit. When man realizes that he is immortal he is 
eupernatui'aDy roused. Depths are revealed in his being 
which he did not dream of, down into w^hich he looks 
with solemn awe, and energies which had hitherto slum 



* Convivium. Platonia Opera 
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bered from his crealion are now set into a play at whicii 
he stands aghast Never do the tidea of that shoreleas 
ocean, the human soul, heave and swell as they do when 
it feels what the scripture calls " the power of an endless 
life." The same remark holds true of all properly theo- 
logical doctrines. An unequalled developing influence 
rains down from this great cor^tellation. 

And the intellect as well as the heart of. man feels the 
influence. Hence that period in a man's life which is 
marked by a realizing and practical apprehension of the 
doctrines of spiritual religion is also marked by a great 
increase of intellectual power. A manlier and more sub- 
stantial cultivation begins, because the being has become 
conscious of his high origin and the awfulness of his 
destiny, and a stronger play of intellectual power is 
evoked, because the stream of supernatural influence flows 
through the whole man, and both head and heart feel its 
vivification. Tlie value of theological studies, in an 
intellectual point of view,i3oes not consist so much in 
the amount of information as in the amount of energy 
imparted by them. The doctrines of theology, like the 
solar centres, are comparatively few in number, and while 
the demand they make upon the memory is small, the 
demand they make upon the power of reflection is 
infinite and unending. For this reason, theological 
studies are in the highest degree fitted to originate arid 
carry on a true education. There is an invigorating vir- 
tue in them which strengthens while it unfolds the 
mental powers, and therefore the more absorbing the 
intensity with which the mind dwells upon them, the 
more it is endued with power. 

This truth is very plainly written in literary history. 
If we would see that period when the mind of a nation 
was most full of original power, we must < 
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lis theological age. We ever find that the national intel- 
lect is most energetically educed in that period when the 
attention of educated men is directed with great earnest- 
ness to theological studies, wMle that 'period which is 
characterized by a false study, or a general neglect, of 
them, is one of very shallow education. Compare the 
education of the English mind during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with its education in the eigh- 
teenth. The great difference between tlie two, is owing 
to the serious and profound reflection upon strictly theo- 
logical subjects that prevailed in the first period, and to 
the absence of such reflection in the second. The former 
was a theological age in the strict sense of the term ; a 
period when the educated class felt very powerfnUy the 
vigor proceeding from ptirely supernatural themes. The 
latter was a period when, through the influence of a sys- 
tem of philosophy which teaches that every thing niust 
he learned through the five senses, a mere naturalism 
took the place of supernaturalism, and when, as a matter 
of course, the mind of the literary class was not the sub- 
ject of those developing and energizing influences which 
proceed only from supernatural truths. 

Again, that we may still more clearly see the vigorous 
character imparted to education by purely theological 
studies, let us consider two individuals who stand at the 
head of two different classes of literary men, and afford 
two different specimens of intellectual culture : — Lord 
Chancellor Bacon and Lord Chancellor Brougham. 

The education of Bacon is the result, in no small 
degree, of the influence of the truths of supernatural 
science. There was no naturalism in the age of Bacon ; 
there was none in his culture ; aud there is none in his 
writings. lie liyed at a period when the BngUsh mind 
was stirred very ^eeply by rehgious doctrines, and when 
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the^tiTiths of the supernatural world were very absorbing 
topics of thought and discussion, not only for divines, 
but for statesmen. "We of this enlightened nineteenth 
century, are in the habit of calling those centuries of 
reformation, dark, in comparison with our own; but with 
all the darkness on some subjects, it may be fearlessly 
asserted that since the first two centuries of the history 
of Christianity, there has never been a period when so 
large a portion of the race have been so deeply and anx- 
iously interested in the truths pertaining to another 
world, as in those two centuries of reformation ; the 
sixteenth and seventeenth. With all the lack of modern 
improvements and civilization, there was everywhere a 
firm belief in the supernatural, and a sacred reverence for 
religion. Even the very keenness and acrimony of the 
theological disputations of that period prove that men 
believed, as they do not in an indifferent age, that reli- 
gious doctrines are matters of vita! interest. 

Bacon lived in this age ; in its first years, and felt the 
first and freshest influences of the great awakening. His 
intellect felt thexn, and hence its masculine development 
and vigor. The products of his intellect felt them, and 
hence the solid substance, strong sinew, and wai'm blood, 
of which they are made. 

The education of Brougham has been obtained in a 
very different age from that of Bacon : an age when the 
faith and interest which the learned class once felt in the 
realities of another world, have transferred themselves 
to the realities of this, It has also been the result, in 
no small degree, of the belief and the study of l^e 
half-truths of natural theplogy. "While then the recorded 
learning of Bacon bears the stamp of originality, is 
drenched and saturated with the choicest intellectual 
spirit and energy, piakes an epoch in literary histoiy, and 
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sends forth through all time an enhvening power, the 
recorded learning of Brougham is destitute of fresh hfc, 
being the result of a diligeat acquisition, and not of pro- 
found contemplation, gives off little invigorating influence, 
and cannot fonn a marked period in the history of lite- 
rature. 

Thus far w^e have considered the developing and ener- 
gizing influence of theological studies ; but if we should 
stop here, we should be very far from discovering their 
fall worth. There is a merely speculative development 
and energy of the mind which is heaven-wide from genu- 
ine education, and really prevents growth in true knowl- 
edge. 

There have ever been, and, so long as man shall 
continue to be a fallen spirit, there ever will be, two 
kinds of thought. The one speculative and hollow ; the 
other practical and substantial The one wasting itself 
Upon the factitious products of its own energy ; the other 
expending itself upon those great realities which are 
veritable, and have an existence independent of the finite 
mind. The natural tendency of the intellect, when not 
actuated by a rational and holy vAU, is to produce purely 
speculative thought, and in tliis direction do we see all 
intellect going which does not feel the influence of moral 
and spkitual truth. The speculative reason is a wonder- 
ful mechanism, and if kept within its proper domain, and 
applied to its correlative objects, is an important insti'u- 
ment in the attainment of truth and culture, but if 
suffered to pass over its appointed limits, and to occupy 
itself with the investigation of subjects to which it is (jot 
adapted, it brings in error rapidly and ad inpiUum, pre- 
venting the true progress and repose of the spirit There 
is no end to the manufactures of the speculative faculty, 
or to the productive energy of its fife, when once the pro- 
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cess of speculation is begun. Nay, it is the express 
doctrine of Pichte (the most intensely and purely specu- 
lative inteUect the world has yet seen) that the finite 
mind having the principle of its own movement within 
iiself, by working in accordance with its own indwelling 
laws, is able to creaie, and actually does create the grea 
tmiverse itself! The history of philosophy disclose 
much of such speculative thought, and hence the dissat- 
isfaction of philosophy with what it haa hitherto done, 
and its striving after a substantial and genuine knowl- 
edge. Man as a moral being cannot be content with 
these hollow speculations, for spirit as well as nature 
abhors a vacuum. Thought must be filled up with sub- 
stantial verity, and knowledge must become practical, 
in order to the repose and true education of the mind. 

Yet notwithstanding the unsatisfying nature of specu- 
lative thinking, an intellectual life and enthusiasm are 
generated by it which invest it with a charming facina- 
iion for the mind that is led on by a merely speculative 
interest What though the thinker is bewildered and 
lost in the mazes of speculation ; he is bewildered and 
lost in wonderful regions, the astounding nature of 
whose objects represses, for a time, the feelings of doubt 
and dissatisfaction. He is like the pilgrim lost in " the 
gorgeous East," who is delightedly lost amid the luxuri- 
ant entanglements and wild enchantments of the oriental 
jungle. In this -exciting world of speculation, the ener- 
gies of the intellect are in full action, the thirst and 
curiosity for knowledge are keen, and under the impulse 
of these the thinker says with Jacobi ; " though I know 
t6e insufficiency of my philosophizing, stUl I can only 
philosophize right on," * 

* Jaeobi, quoted bj Tholoct. Vermiaehte Schtiften. ii. 427; and see a 
similar remnik by ItHnl, Kritik der roLuen Vornunrt. p. 196. The philoso- 
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It is possible to evoke iiiteUectual energy so povvorfnlly 
and habituaUy tliat tlie action shall become organic, and 
the intellect shall be instinctively bnsy with the picKluo- 
tion and repioduotion ot speculations; and though the 
thinlioi gets no repose ot soul by it, yet he is so much 
under the power ot the intellectual appetite that he will 
not cease to gratity it. There is no more mourntul chap- 
ter in tie history ot literary men than that which records 
then unending speculative stmggles ; their efforts to hod 
peace otmind and true education in the application of 
merely speculative energy to the solution of the great 
problems of moral existence. The process of speonlaoon 
continually becomes more and more impeded, as at every 
adiance still more mysterious problems come into sight, 
not soluble by this method; the over-tasked intellect at 
length gives out, and its gifted possessor tails into the 
abyss of unbelief Mke an archangel. 

It is not enough therefore that the latent power ot the 
mind is developed merely ; it must be developed l>y Mime 
substantial objects, and it must be expended upon some 
veritable realities, in other words, the thought of man 
must be caUed forth by the ideas and principles of the 
supernatural world, and the mind ot man must faid 
repose and education in mora] truth. 

pi..,, (..,. a.bti™ « *. ™«i"— ori,i. i«». "P» i»*. ™- 

ungen p. 77.) as well aa tlie poet, can aay ef himself .— 
Icl) halte diesen Drang vergebena auf, 
Der Tag and Baeht in meinem Busen wechsoll, 
Wenn ich nioht sinnen oder diehten soil. 
So ist das Lobea mir kein Lcben mehr I 
Verbiete du detn Seidenwunn, zu spinnen — 
Wenn er aieh sohon dem Tode iiiLber spinnt, 
Daa koEtlicliste Geweb' entwitkelt er 
AuB seinem InnereWn, und laaat nicht ab 
Bis or in seinen Sarg eicli eingeaohlosaen. 
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The reader of Plato is struck with the earnestness with 
which this truly philosophic and educated mind insists 
upon knowing that which really is, as the end of philoso- 
phy. It matters not how consecutive and consistent 
with itself a system of thought may be, if it has no cor- 
respondent in the world of being, and does not find a 
confirmation in the world of absolute reality. The form 
may be distinct, and the proportions symmetrical, but 
the thing is spectral and unsubstantial, and though it be 
dignified with the name of philosophy, it is nevertheless 
a pure, figment Though not tlie product of the fancy 
but of a far higher faculty, a merely speculative philo- 
sophical system is but a product; a creation of the brain, 
to which there is, objectively, nothing correspondent. As 
an Instance of such philosophizing, take the system of 
Spinoza. No one can deny that as. a merely speculative 
unity, it is perfect, and perfectiy satisfies the wante of 
that part of the human understanding which looks for 
nothing but a theoretical whole. AH its parts are in 
most perfect harmony with each other, and with the 
whole. This system is conceived and executed in a 
most systematic spirit, and if man had no moral reason 
which seeks for something more than a merely specula- 
tive unity, it would be for him the true theory of the 
universe. But why is it not, and why cannot the hu- 
man mind be content with it ? Because a rational spirit 
cannot rest in it. There is in this system, great and 
architectural as it is, no repose or home for a moral 
being, and therefore it is not truth ; for absolute tratli is 
infallibly known by the absolute and everlasting satisfac- 
tion it affords to the moral spirit 

Another gi-eat aim of education, therefore, is the calm- 
repose of the mind ; ite settiement in indisputable tiuth. 
This can proceed only from the study of the purely spir- 
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itual truths of theology, because such is their nature that 
there can be no real dispute regarding them, whereas 
merely speculative dogmas are susceptible of, and awak- 
en, an endless ratiocination. There has always been, for 
example, even among thoughtful men a keen dispute re- 
garding some points in the mode of the Divine existence, 
but none at £iU regarding the Divine character. The 
doctrine of the subsistence of creation in the creator has 
ever awakened honest disputations among sincere dis- 
putants, but the doctrine that God is holy has never 
been doubted by a conscientious thinker. This holds 
true of all speculative and practical doctrines. "Within 
the sphere of theory and speculation there is room for 
endless wanderings, and no foundation upon which the 
spirit can stand still and firm. Within the sphere of 
practice and morality there need be no doubt nor error, 
and the sincere mind, by a direct vision of the truths of 
this practical domain of knowledge, may enter at once 
and forever into rest 

The influence of purely theological studies, in produc- 
ing an education that ministers repose and harmony to 
the mind, is great and valuable. The intellectual energy 
is not awakened by abstractions, nor is it expended upon 
them, but upon those supernatural reahties which are the 
appropriate objects of a rational contemplation, and wljich 
completely satisfy the wants of an immortal being. »^For 
that which imparts substantiality to thought, is religion, 
and all reflection which does not in the end refer to the, 
moral and supernatural relations of man, is worthless^ 
Though a fallen spirit, man stiU bcEirs about with him the 
great idea of his origin and destiny. This allows him 
no real peace or satisfection but in religious truth, and 
there are moments, consequently, in the life of the edu- 
cated man, when he feels with deep despondency the 
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need of the purer ciilture, and the more s 
flection, of better studies. If any, short of strictly theo- 
logical studies, can give repose ofjnind, they would have 
given it to the poet Goethe. (Yet that mind, singu- 
larly symmetrical and singularly calm by nature, af- 
ter ranging for half a century through all regions save 
that strictly supernatural world of which we have spok- 
en, and after obtaining what of culture and intellectual 
satisfaction is to be found short of spiritual truths ; that 
mind, so richly and variously gifted, at the close of its 
existence on earth confessed that it had never experi- 
enced a moment of genuine repose."S 

The German poet is not the only one whose educa- 
tion did not contribute to repose and peace of mind. 
The literary life has not hitherto been calm and satisfied. 
From all times, Eind irom all classes pf educated minds, 
there comes the mournful confession that " he that in- ■ 
creaseth knowledge increaseth son'ow," and that alt 
learning which doea not go beyond the consciousness of 
the natural man-and have for its object the Good, the 
True, and the Divine, cannot satisfy the demands of 
man's ideal state. From Philosophy, from Poetry, and 
from Art, is heard the acknowledgment that there is no 
repose for the rational spirit but in moral truth. The 
testimony that the whole creation groaneth and travail- 
eth in pain, together, is as loud and convincing from the 
domain of letters, as it is from the cursed and thistle- 
bearing ground. From the immortal longing and dis- 
satisfaction of Plato, down to the wild and passionate 
restlessness of Byron and Shelley, the evidence is deci- 
sive that a spiritual and religious element must enter 
into the education of man in order to inward haimony 
and rest. 

Time forbids a longer discussion of this part of the 
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subject. It may be said as a result of the whole, that a 
thorough study of theology as the science of the super- 
natural, results in a profundity and harmony of educa- 
tion which can be obtained in no other way, and if the 
culture which comes from poetry and fine literature gen- 
erally be also mingled with it, a truly beautiful as well 
as profound education will be the result of the alchemy. 

I turn now to consider the influence of theological 
studies upon Literature. And let me again remind you 
that I am speaking of purely theological studies, as they 
have been defined. There is an influence proceeding 
fi:om so-called theological studies, which deprives litera- 
ture of its depth, power, beauty, and glory ; the quasi 
religious influence of naturalism, of which the poetry of 
Pope, the philosophy of Locke, the divinity of Piiestley, 
and the morality of Paley, are the legitimate and neces- 
sary results, 

The fact strikes us in the outset, that the noblest and 
loftiest Kterature has always appeared in those periods 
oi a nation's existence, when its literary men were most 
mider the influence of theological science. Whether we 
look at Pagan or Christian literature, we find this asser- 
tion verified. The mythology and theology of Greece 
exerted their greatest influence upon Homer, the three 
dramatists, and Plato ; and these are the great names in 
Gfrecian literature. If Cicero is ever vigorous and origi- 
nal he is in his ethical and theological writings. The 
beautiful flower of Italian literature is the " unfathom- 
able song" of the religious Dante. The beauty and 
strength of English literature are the fruit of those two 
pre-eminently theological centuries: — the sixteenth and 
seventeenth. The originality and life which for the last 
ceutm-y has given German literature the superiority over 
other literatures of this period, must be referred mainly to 
4 
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the tendency of the German mind toward theological truth. 
And judging a priori, we should conclude that such would 
he the fact We might safely expect that the humaa 
mind would produce its most perfect results, when most 
under the influences that eome from its birth-place. We 
might know beforehand, that truth and beauty would 
flow most freely into the creations of man's mind, when 
he himself is in most intimate communication with that 
world where these qualities have their eternal fountain. 

1. The first and best fruit of the influence of the- 
ology upon literature is profimdity. This characteristic 
of the best literature of a nation is immediately noticed 
by the scholar, so that its decrease or absence is, for liim, 
the chief sign of deterioration. In that glorious age of a 
nation when the solemn spirit of religion informs every- 
thing ; when, compared with after ages, the nation seems 
to be very ncEir the supernatural world in feeling and 
sentiment ; when prophet, poet, and priest, are syno- 
iiynies ; then arises its most profound literature. 

By a profound literature, is meant one that addresses 
itself to the most profound faculties of the human soul. 
The so-called polite literature, is the lightest and most 
unessential product of the human mind. It is the work 
of the inferior part of the understanding, deriviug little 
life or vigor from its deepest powers, and having no im- 
mediate connection with its highest cultivation. It 
occupies the attention of man in his youthful days, 
aflbrding an ample field iu which the fancy may rove 
and revel, and starting some of the superficial life of the 
intellect ; but in the mature and meditative part of his 
existence, when the great questions relating to his origin 
and destiny are raised, he leaves these gay and pleasant 
studies for that more profound literature which comes 
home to deeper faculties and wants. 
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A survey of literature generaUy, at once shows that 
but a very small portion of it is worthy to be called pro- 
found. How very little of the vast amount which has 
been composed by the literary class, addresses itself to 
the primitive faculties of the human soul ! The greater 
part merely stimulates curiosity, exercises the fancy, and 
perhaps loads the memory. Another portion externally 
polishes and adorns the mind. It is only a veiy small 
portion, which by speaking to the Reason and the ra- 
tional and creative Imagination, and rousing into full 
play of life those profound powers, ministers strength, 
true beauty, and true culture to the soul. 

Consider for a moment the chai-aeter of the English 
literature of the present day. I do not now refer to the 
dregs and ofF-scourings which are doing so much to de- 
bauch the English mind, but to the bloom and flower. 
And I ask if it does anything more for the scholar than to 
externally adorn and embellish his education ? Has it 
the power to educate ? Does it have a strong tendency 
to develop a historical, a philosophical, a poetical, or ar- 
tistic capability if it lie in the student ? Must not a 
more profound literature be called upon to do this, and 
must not the scholar who woidd truly develop what is in 
him, go back to the study of Homer and Plato ; of 
Dante ; of Shakspeare, Bacon, and Milton 1 K he eon- 
tents himself with the study of the best current litera- 
ture, will he do anything more than produce a refine- 
ment destitute of life ; a culture without vigor ; and will 
he himself in his best estate be anything more than an 
intellectual voluptuary, utterly impotent and without 
vivifying influence upon letters 1 

There is then a profound portion of literature speaking 
to the deeper part of man, from which he is to derive a 
profound literary cultivation. A brief examination will 
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show that its chief characteristics arise fcom ite being 
impregnated by theology ; not necessarily by the formal 
doctrines of theology, but by. its finer essence and spirit. 
Theology, it has been said, is the science of the supernat- 
ural and therefore of the strictly mysterious. The idea of 
God, which constitutes and animates the science, is a 
trae mystery. But that which is truly mysterious is 
truly profound, and deepens everything coming under its 
influence. Indeed mystery, in the philosophical sense of 
the term, is the author of all great qualities. Sublim- 
ity, Profundity, Grandeur, Magnificence, Beauty, can- 
' not exist without it. Lilte night, it induces a high and 
solemn mood, and is the parent and nurse of profound 
and noble thought. That literature which is pervaded 
by it, becomes deep-toned, and speaJcs with emphasis to 
the deeper powers of man. Even when there is but an 
imperfect, permeation by this influence; when mystery 
is not fully apprehended, and the mind is not completely 
under its power ; even when the Poet feels 

" What he can ne'er espresa, jel cannot all conceal," 

there is a noble inspiration in his lines, which, with all 
its vagueness, deepens the feelings and elevates the con- 
ceptions. It is related of Fichte, that in very early child- 
hood he would stand motionless for hours, gaidng into 
the distant ether.* As such he is a symbol of the soul 
which is but imperfeetiy possessed by that mystery which 
surrounds every rational being. Those vague yearn- 
ings and obscure stirrings of the boy's spirit, as with 
strained eye he strove to penetrate the dark depths 
of infinite space, typify the workings of that soul which 
in only an imperfect degree partakes of this " vision and 

^Fichte'sLebcn.I. 7. 
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facwlty divine." And as tiiose motions in tliis youthful 
spirit awaken interest in the observer, betokening as 
they do no common mood and tendency, so even the 
vague and shadowy musings of the mind which is but 
feebly under the influence of mystery: — a Novalis, or a 
Shelley, — are not without their interest and elevation. 

But when a genius appears in the history of a nation's 
Uteratuie, who sees the great import and feels the full 
power of those true mysteries which are the subject mat- 
ter of theological science, then creations appear which 
exert an inspiring influence upon all after ages, and by 
their profundity and power betoken that they are com- 
posed of no volatile essence, and produced by no super- 
ficial mental energy. .They are not to be comprehended 
or admired at a glance, it is true, and therefore are not 
the favorites of tJie falsely educated class, but ever 
remain the peculiar property and delight of that inner 
circle of hterary men in whom culture reaches its height 
of excellence. 

It may appear strange to attribute the noblest charac- 
teristics of literature to the mysteries of theology, but a 
philosophical study of literature convincingly shows that 
li-om this dark unsightly root grows "the bright con- 
summate flower." It is the spirit of this solemn and 
dark domain, which, by connecting literature vrith the 
moral and mysterious world, and by giving it a direct 
or indirect reference to the deepest and most serious 
relations of the human spirit, renders it profound, and 
raises it infinitely above the mass of common light liter- 
ature. 

3. This same influence of theology imparts that earn- 
est and lofty ptvrpose which resides in the best literature. 
The chief reason why the largest portion of the produc- 
tions of the literary class contributes nothing to true eul- 
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tivation, and is destitute of the highest cxceUenee, is 
the fact that it is not Einimated by a purpose. The 
poet composes a poem with no specific and lofty intc-n- 
don in Ms eye, but merely to give vent to a series of per- 
sonal states and feelings. He writes for his own relief 
and gratification, not realizing, as Milton did, that " po- 
etic abilities, wheresoever they be found, axe the inspired 
gift of God, rarely bestowed ; and are of power beside the 
office of a pulpit, to imbreed and cherish in a great peo- 
ple the seeds of virtue and public civility," and should 
be used for this noble purpose. The litei-ary man gen- 
erally, does not even dream that he is obligated to work 
with a good and elevated object in his eye, but is 
exempt from the universal law of creation, which obli- 
gates every finite spkit to live and labor for truth and 
God. 

But sin always takes vengeance, and all literature 
which is purposeless, and does not breathe an earnest 
spirit, is destitute of the highest excellence. It will want 
the solemnity, the enthusiasm, the glow, the gi-andeur, 
and the depth, which proceeds only from a lofty and 
serious intention in the mind of the author. And this 
purpose can dwell only in the mind which is haunted by 
the higher ideas and truths of supernaturalism. It is in 
vain for the fiterary man to seek his inspiration in the 
earthly, or the inteUectuEd, world. He must derive it 
from the heaven of heavens. 

Both in heathen and in Christian literature, we find 
the noblest productions to be but the embodiment of a 
purpose ; and the purposely always intimately connects 
od with the moral world. \ The Iliad proposes to exhibit 
the biittle of heaven and eartJi, of gods and men, united 
in defence of the rights of injured hospitalityTj This 
proposition lervades the poem, and greatly contributes 
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to invest it with the highest attribiitea of literature. The 
Grecian drama is serious and awful with the spirit of 
law and vengeance. Its high motive, is to teach all those 
solemn and: fearful truths regarding justice and injustice 
which constitute the law written on the heart, and *are 
the substance of the universally accusing and condemn- 
ing conscience of man. Pagan though the Greek drama 
be, yet when we consider the loftiness and fixedness of 
its intention to bring before the mind all that it can know 
of the supernatural short of revelation, we hesitate not to 
say that it is immeasurably ahead of much of so-called 
Christian literature, in its doctrine and influence, as 
well as in its literary characteristics. As the scholar con- 
templates the elevated moral character running through 
this portion of Grecian literature, and contrasts it with 
much of that which is called Christian in distinction from 
heathen, he is led to take up that indignant exclamation 
of Wordsworth uttered in another connection, 

*««*** I'd ratlicr be 

A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn. 

Of all literary men who have written since the 
promulgation of the Christian religion, Milton seems to 
have most strongly felt the influences of theology, and 
he more than all others was animated and strengtiiened 
by a high moral aim. In his literary works he distinctly 
and intentionally has in view the advancement of truth 
and the glory of God. These were " his matins duly, 
and his even-song." And to this noble purpose, as much 
as to his magnificent intellectual powers, are ovdng the 
profundity, loftiness, grandeur, truth, and beauty, which, 
in the literary heavens make his works like his &oul, " a 
star that dwells apart." 

We hve in an age when theology has become entirely 
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dissevered from literature, and when supernatural sci- 
ence forms no part of the studies of the cultivated 
class. There was a period when literary men devoted 
the best of their time to the high themes of religion, and 
when literature took a deep hue and tincture from theol- 
ogy- There was a period when such a man as Bacon 
wrote theological tracts and indited most solemn and 
earnest prayers ; when such a man as Raleigh composed 
devotional hymns ; when such a man as Spenaer sung 
of the virtues and the vices ; when such a man aa Shaks- 
peare expended the best of his poetic and dramatic 
power in exhibiting the working of the moral passions ; 
and when such a man as Milton made the fall of the hu- 
man soul the " great argument " of poetry. There was 
a time when literature was in a very great degree im- 
pregnated by theology. But that time has gone by, and 
the productions of later ages show, by their ephemeral 
and inefficient character, that they have not that truly 
Spiritual element which makes literature ever fresh and 
invigorating. "Whatever may be the embellishment, the 
charm, and the fascination, of modern literature, for the 
student in certain piages of his growth, it does not per- 
manently rouse and enliven like the old. It may sat- 
isfy the wants of the educated man for a time, but there 
does come a period in the history of every mind that is 
truly progressive in ite character, when it will not satisfy, 
and the student must " provide a manlier diet" The 
mind when in the process of true unfolding cannot be 
ultimately cheated. Wants, which in the first stages of 
its development were dormant, while more shallow crav- 
ings were being met by a weak aliment, eventually make 
themselves felt, and send the subject of them after more 
substantial food. The favorite authors of the earlier pe- 
riods of education are thrown aside as the taste becomes 
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more severe, the sympathies more refined, and profounder 
feeUnga are awakened; the circle diminishes, until the 
scholav^finally rests content with those few writers in 
every literature, who speak to the deeper spirit, because 
full of the vigor and power of the higher world. 

The student while in the enjoyment of it may not dis- 
tinctly know whence comes the charm and abiding spell 
of the older literature ; but let him transfer himself into 
periods of national existence when faith in the super- 
natural had become unbelief, and when literary men had 
lost ihe solemn and earnest spirit of their predecessors, 
and he will know that religion is the life of literature, as 
it is of aU things else. He will discover that the absence 
of an enlarging and elevating influence in letters, is to 
be attributed to tbe absence of that theological element 
with which the human mind, notwithstanding the comip- 
iion of tlie human spirit, has a quick and deep affinity. 

I have thus, gentlemen of the societies, spoken of the 
tnir method of Theologieal Studies, and of their great 
and noble influences upon education and literature. If 
I have spoken with more of a theological tone than is 
usuaJly heard upon a literary festival like the present 
occasion, I might excuse myself by simply saying, in the 
language of Bacon, that every man is a debtor to his 
profession. But I confess to a most sincere and earnest 
desire of awakening in the minds of those who are soon 
to become a part of the educated class of the land, an 
interest and love for that noblest and most neglected of 
the sciences :— theology. This science has come to be 
the study of one profession alone, and of one that 
unhappily includes but a very small portion of the edu- 
cated class. And yet in the depth and breadth of its 
relations, as well as in the importance of ite matter, it is 
the science of the sciences. God is the God of every 
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man, and tho science which treats of Him and his waysf 
deeply concerns every nian, and especially every one who 
in any degree is raised above the common level, by the 
opportunity and effort to cultivate himself. It is a great 
error to suppose that theological studies should be the 
exclusive pursuit of the clergy, and that the remainder 
of the literary class in the state should feel none of the 
enlargement and elevation of soul arising &om them. — 
When the idea of a perfect commonwealth shall be full;, 
realized — if it ever shall be on earth — theology will be 
the light and life of all the culture and knowledge con- 
tained in it. Its invigorating and purifying energy will 
be diffused through the whole class of literary men, and 
through them will be felt to the uttermost extremities of 
the body politic. All other sciences will be illuminated 
and vivified by it, and will then reach that point of per- 
fection which has ever been in the eye of their most 
genial and profound votaries. 

For a knowledge of the aims of the most gifted and 
enthusiastic students of science, discovers the need of the 
influence of theology, in order to the perfection of science, 
as well as of letters. That which makes Burke one of 
the few great names in political science; is the solemn 
and awful view he had of law as strictly supernatural in 
its essence ; of law, in his own language, as " prior to all 
our devices, and prior to Eill our conti'ivances, paramount 
to ail our ideas, and all our sensations, antecedent to our 
very existence, by which we are knit and connected in 
the eternal frame of the universe, out of which we cannot 
stir." * It was his high aim therefore to render political 
science religious in its character, and to found govern- 
ment upon ,a sacred and reverential sentiment towards 
law, in the breasts of the governed. Politics in his eye, 

* Speech in the impeachment of Hastings, Works, iii, p. 327, 
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and goveromeiit in his view, axe essentially different 
from the uame things, as viewed by that large class of 
political men who do not appear to dj-eam, even, that 
there is a supernatural world, or that there are supernat- 
ural sanctions and supports to government. But the 
speculative views regarding politics advanced hy Burke 
will never be practically realized among the nations, until 
the influence of the high themes of spiritual theology is 
felt among them, and political science will not be a 
perfect scheme, until constructed in the light and by the 
aid of theological doctrine. The sanction, the sacredness, 
the authority, and the binding power, of law, as the 
foundation of government and political science, for which 
Burke plead so eloquently, come from the supernatural 
world, and are not apprehensible except in the light of 
that science which treats of that world. The fine visions 
and lofty aspirations of Burke, relative to government 
and political science, depend therefore upon the practical 
and theoretical influence of theology for tJieir full realiza- 
tion. 

Let me briefly refer to another instance, in which we 
see that the high aims of a most profound and genial 
student will be attained only under the influence of the . 
science of the supernatural It has been the high endeavor 
of ScheUing to spiritualize natural science ; to strip 
natnre of its hai-d forms, and by piercing beneath the 
material, to behold it as immaterial ideas, laws, and 
forces." This is not only a beautiful, but it is the true, 
idea of nature and natural science. ScheUing however 
has failed to realize it in a perfect marmer. However 
great may be his merit in infusing life into this domain 

* Syatem des transcand. Idealismns, p. 5, For a, full exhibilion of this 
melhod of nHinral science, see Carns's Physiologie, Erater Theil. 
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of knowledge, and in overthrowing the mechanical view 
of- nature, be has not constructed his system so as to 
maintain a pure theism, and therefore when viewed 
in connection with the true system of the universe, with 
which every individual science must harmonisie, its falsity, 
in the great whole of knowledge, is apparent. And the 
imperfection of this system is owing, first, to the absence 
of a sharp and firm line of distinction between the natu- 
ral and the supernatural, and secondly, to the want of 
that protection from pantheism, which a truly profound 
philosopher can find only in the purely supernatural doc- 
trines of theology. 

It is not true then that the theologian by profession is 
alone concerned with theology. He who would obtain 
correct views in political or natioral science, as well as 
he who would be a mind of power and depth in the 
sphere of literature ; in short, the student generally; has 
a vital interest in the truths of supernatural science. — 
And it is this conviction, gentlemen, which I would fix 
and deepen In your minds. Your attention might have 
been directed to some more popular theme ; to some one 
of the aspects of polite literature, present or hoped for ; 
but I preferred to dii-ect your thoughts to a range of 
neglected but noble studies, confident that .if any per- 
manent interest should be thereby awakened in your 
minds towards them, a substantial benefit would be con- 
ferred upon you. I would then, not with the feigned 
earnestness which too generally characterizes appeals 
upon such an occasion as the present, but with all the 
solemn earnestness of the Sabbath, urge you to the seri- 
ous pursuit of theological studies. It matters not, which 
may be the particular field in which you are to labor as 
educated men ; the influence of these studies is elevating 
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and enlarging in any field, and upon all the public pro- ' 
fessions. 



If the Law ia to be the special object of your future 
study, your idea of human law will be purified and 
corrected by your study of the divine law, and the general 
spirit and bearing of your practice will be elevated by 
tliose high studies which, more than any others, generate 
high principles of action. 

Should you enter the arena of Political life, the influ- 
ence of these studies will be most salutary. In this 
sphere, a man at the present day needs a double portion 
of pure and lofty principle, and should anxiously place 
himself under the most select influences. If the serious 
political spirit of Washington, and Jay, and Madison, is 
ever again to actuate our politics, it will be only through 
the return of that reverence for law, as flowing fcom a 
higher reality than the naturally corrupt will of man, and 
that faith in government as having its ground and sanc- 
tions in the supernatural and religious world, which 
chaxacterized them. If politics is ever to cease to be a 
game, and is ever again to be considered as one of the 
solemn interests pertaining to human existence, it will be 
only when our young men enter this field undei the 
influence of studies, and a discipline, that purge away 
low and sordid views, and induce a serious integrity and 
a self-sacrificing patriotism. If then you.would sustain 
a relation to the government of yoru: country, honorable 
to yourselves, and beneficial to it, imbue your minda and 
baptize your views and opinions with the theological 
spirit. Then you will be a statesman in the old and best 
sense of the word ; not a mere office holder or seeker of 
office; but one in whom the great idea of the state 
resides and lives, and who by its indwelling power is fulf 
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of the patriotic sentiment, and inspired by the noblt 
spirit I'f allegiance to government and country.* 

Finally, if you are fo be one of the ministers and in- 
terpreters of Nature, or one who devotes liimself to the 
cultivation of Fine Letters, the influence of these stud- 
ies will be great and valuable. In the light of the super- 
natural, you will best interpret natm:e, and under the 
power of theology, you wiU be best enabled to contribute 
a profound and lofty addition to literature. 

No one who watches the signs of the times, and 
especiaUy the rapid and dangerous change now going 
on in the public sentiment of our country relative to the 
foundations of religion, government, and, society, can 
help feeling liiat under Providence, very much is depend- 
ing upon the principles and spirit which the educated 
young men take out with them into active life, ^acon, 
long ago, said ■ that the principles of the young men of a 
nation decided its destiny, and the course of human 
events since his day has verified his assertionT) It is cer- 
tainly true in its fullest sense of this iiafion and its 
young men. Unless an upbuilding and estabhshing in- 
fluence proceeds from the educated class, the disorganiz- 
ing elements which are already in a furious fermentation 
in society will eventually dissolve all that is solid and 
fixed in it; and unless this class feel some stronger and 
purer influence than that of this world ; unless it feels 
the power of the objects and principles of the other 
worid ; it will hasten rather than counteract the coming 
dissolution. Merely human culture, and merely natural 

* Das Wort Staatsmann ist hier in dem Sinn des antiken iro\m/cbj 
Eenommen, und es eoU dabei weniger daran gedacht werden, dass oiner 
etwas bestimmtaa im Staal au verrichlen hat, was vollig zufallig ist, als dasi 
einer yoriugsweiae in der Idee des Staats lebt. Schleiermacher. Keden. 
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!, cannot educe that moral weight and force in the 
cultivated class, without which the state cannot long 
hold together. These must come firom the general influ- 
ence of theological science upon the minds of the edu- 
cated ; from the infusion into culture of that reverence 
for God, and that purifying insight into supernatural 
truth, without which culture becomes skeptical and shal- 
low, powerless for good and all-powerful for evil. 

In closing, permit me to remind you that you need the 
influence of these studies personally, without reference 
to your relations to the world at large. You need them 
in order to attain the true end of your own existence. How- 
ever sedulously you may cultivate yourselves in other 
respects, you will not be cultivated for eternity, without 
the study and vital knowledge of theology. It has been 
foreign to the main drift of my discourse, and to the 
occasion, to speali of that deepest, that saving, knowl- 
edge of supernatural religion which proceeds from being 
taught by tJie Eternal Spirit. I have spoken only of the 
general and common influence of the doctrines of purely 
supernatural, in distinction fiom those of merely natural, 
theology. They have a great power in themselves, apart 
from their specitd viviiication by the Divine Spirit 
This is worthy of being sought after, and to this I have 
urged you But if you would feel the full power of the- 
ology ; if you would secure the freest, fairest, and holiest 
development of your spirits ; if you would accomphsh the 
very utmost of which you are capable, for your country 
and for man, in the sphere in which you shall be called 
to labor ; if you would secure a strength which you will 
soon find you need in the struggle into which you are 
about to enter : — the struggle with the real world, and 
the still fiercer struggle with your real selves ; then 
study theology experimentally. The discipline to which 
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you have been subjected in the course of youi traini.ig 
in this University, so far as human influence can do so, 
leads and urges you in this direction ; for it is the plan 
and work of one of those elect and superior spirits (few 
and rate in our earthly race) who have an instinctive 
and irresistible tendency to the Supernatural." This has 
been the tendency of your training, and if you will only 
surrender yourselves to this tendency, heightened^ and 
made effectual by special divine influences, as it will be 
for every scholar who seeiis them with a solemn spirit, 
you wiU fully realize the idea of a perfect education. 

* The allusion \a to the late Presldevil Marsh. 
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GUNTMMBP. or THIS LlTBHAHY SooIETIBS : — 

Co«.N» as I do in the moBt beautiful .ea.oi. of the 
year, into the midst of some of the most beautiful .oeMiy 
on the eoutinent, and from the midst of scenery differ- 
ently but equally beautiful ; coming in mid-smnmer into 
the vaUey of the Rivei from the valley of the Lake ; you 
will not be surprised that my subject has connection, with 
tbe environment in which I wrote and in which I speak. 
Smrronnded, both while thinking and whde giving utter- 
ance to my thoughts, by Beauty ; composing and speak- 
fag in the midst of a material nature saturated and 
siSiised with this clement; it wiU not appear forced or 
unnatural if I find in it, the theme of onr reflections at 

""" ""■ e however to surrender myself, or 



It is not my purpose nuwo.,.^ ^ - - 

to lead others to surrender themselves, to the extreme 
influence and impression of this quah^r, and tx, fall into 
a vague and rhapsodic train of thought or tcehig. On 
the Ltrary my aim wifl be purely and perhaps intensely 
and I hope with the aid of your own after- 
' 5' (53) 
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thought to make the particulsir aspect of the general 
subject of Aesthetics, that will be exhibited, contribute 
to scholarship, culture, and character. 

The specific theme then, to .which I would invite your 
attention, is : The true theory and relative position of the 
Beaidiful, with reference more pcurticularly to culture and 
to character. In investigating this subject, I think we 
shall find it one for the times, and the class of men 
addressed. If I am not mistaken we shall find, in a false 
thcoiy of Beauty, and, as a consequence, in the iaise 
position which it holds as a source and instrument of 
culture, the root of some of the radical defects, and false 
tendenciea, of the educated class. For if this class need 
any one thing more thau another, it is a rational, sober, 
and severe, estimate of the essential nature of the Beauti- 
ful, and especially of the relation which it sustains to the 
True and the Good. In our age there is danger that 
culture will go the way that Grecian and Roman culture 
went, and from the same cause ; an undue cultivation 
of the aesthetic nature, to the neglect of the intellectual 
and moral. There is always danger lest the most influ- 
ential class in society, the literary and cultivated portion, 
form and shape theipselves by Beauty more than by 
Truth, by Art more than by Philosophy and Religion. 

If we accept the Hatonic dassiflcation, all things in 
the universe arrange themselves under these three terms : 
the Beautiful, the True, and the Good. These three 
ideas cover and include all that can possibly come before 
the human mind as a worthy object of thought and 
action. On them, as a foundation, the humsin mind has 
built up its most permanent and grandest structures, and 
with them, in some one or other of their manifold aspects 
the hiiman mind is constantly occupied. The idea of 
the Good lies at the bottom of all religion, and of all 
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inquiries connected with this chief concern of man. The 
idea of the True lies at the bottom of all science, and of 
the sciehtifie tendency in individuals and nations. The 
idea of the Beautiful underlies all those products and 
agencies of the human soul that address the imagination ; 
eUI art, and all literature in the stricter signification of the 
(erm, as the antithesis 'of science. This classification, 
the work of the most philosophic brain of antiquity, at 
once so simple and so comprehensive, may therefore well 
stand as the condensation and epitome of all thought, 
and the key to all the varieties in human culture and 
national character. 

But what is the order in which these ideas stand? — 
Which is first and which is last in importance ? "Which 
is most necessary and absolute in its nature ? Which is 
the substance, and which is the accident ? The answer 
to these questions, the theory upon this point, according 
as it shall be, is either vital or fatal. It will determine 
the whole style and character of human culture, both 
individual and national. If Beauty is placed first, in 
speculation and in life, and Truth and Goodness ai-e 
regarded as subordinate, a corresponding style of educa- 
tion will follow. K the True and the Good are recog- 
nized as the substance, and the Beautiful as the property 
and shadow, another and entkely different style will 
result. Here, therefore, the inquirer stands at the point 
of divergence between the two principal species of civili- 
zation and culture of which human history ia made up ; 
that of luxury, enervation, declijie, and fall, on the one 
hand, and that of severity, strength, growth, and gi-an- 
deur, on the other. At this point, also, he stands upon 
the line which divides the lower from the higher forms 
of literature ; the lower from the higher products of art 
itself; the more shallow and erroneous, irom the more 
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profound and correct, systems of philosophy and religion. 
Here is the summit-level and ridge whence the streams 
flow due east and due west, never to mingle in a common 
ocean. For if history teaches anything, it teaches that 
according as a nation and a national mind starts &om 
the one or the other of these ideas, as a point of depar 
ture and as the guiding thought in its career, will be ita 
style of development. 

The true theory of Beauty subordinates it to the True 
and the Good. Any estimate, of it, that sets it above 
these two eternal and necessary ideas, is both incorrect 
and unphilosophical. The closer we think, and tlie 
nearer we get to the essence of these three conceptions, 
the more clearly shall we perceive that while Truth and 
Goodness appear more and more absolute and necessary, 
Beauty, in comparison with them, appears more and more 
relative and contingent. The human mind can never, in 
its own thinking, annihilate the True and the Good, i. e. 
it cannot conceive of their non-existenee. It cannot 
abstract them from the Divine nature and from the 
created universe, and have anything substantial left. — 
These must be. 

# * * * if(Aesefail, 
The pillared firmament la roWennoas 
And earth's base built on Etubble. 

But not SO with Beauty. The mind can abstract it 
from the nature of God, and if Truth and Goodness still 
remain, there is stLU something august, something awe- 
inspiring, something sublime, left. The mind can think 
it away Irom the universe of God, but if that universe Sb 
stiU filled with the manifestations of wisdom and excel- 
lence, it is still worthy of its architect. It is indeed true 
that Beauty has a leal and immanent existence,both in the 
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being of God and in creation; but the point we are 
nraine is that it is there as nba'dimte to these moral 
elements^ and tliese higher idea.. It is indeed tone tlral 
iom eternity to eternity Beauty is a quaUty in the natme 
of the First Perfect and the First Fair, and from thrs fomi- 
tam has welled up and poured oyer into the whole creation 
of God lilte sunset into the hemisphere, but it has beet, 
only as the accompaniment and adornment of higher and 
more augnst qualities. The Eeautiftd is not, as some 
teach, either the True or the Good; neither is it more 
absolute and perfect than these. These are the substance, 
(he eternal essence, and it, » relutum to them, is the acci- 
dent. The Beautiful indeed inheres in the True and the 
Good, and it forever accompanies. them, even as light, 
according to the fine saying of Plato, is the shadow of 
God ■ but it is not therefore to be regarded as the highest 
of all ideas, or as the crowning element in the nnlvetse. 

For where does Beauty reside ? Where is its seat! 
Always in the/om.as distingnished ftom the substance. 

When the human soul swells with the feeling, it is 
impressed not by the truth and substantial reality of ari 
object, but by something that in comparison with this is 
secondary and accidental. When, for example, the 
sense for Beauty is completely fUled and deluged by a 
sun-set or a sun-rise, the essential meaning of this scene 
is not necessarily in the sonl. That which this scene is 
for Science, its truth for the pmre intellect, is most cer- 
tainly not in the mind; for the poetic vision and the 
scientific vision are contraries. And that which it is tor 
Eeligion may be, and too often is, alien to the soul ; tor 
this feeling for the Beauty that is in the sun-rise, is by 
no means identical with the feeling for the Goodness that 
is there. In every instance it is the form and not be 
substance, it is the beauty and not the truth, that 
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addresaes the aesthetic nature, while in every instance it 
is the substance and not the form, it is the true and not 
the beautiful, that addresses the intellectaal and mora] 
natures. 

And why should it not, be so ? If, as we have seen, 
the Beautiful is a subordinate quality ; if it is only the 
glittering garment of the universe ; to what part of man's 
nature should it appeal, but to that luxury rather than 
necessity of the human soul, the aesthetic sense. And 
so it is. Over against that Beauty which the Creator 
has poured with lavish, I had almost said indifferent, 
hand, over his creation, he has set a portion of man's na- 
ture, whose function it is to drink it in, and as He never 
intended that this mere decoration of his works should 
engross the soql to the exclusion of the wisdom and 
goodness displayed in them, so He never intended that 
the sense for the Beautiful should absorb and destroy 
the sense for the True and the Good. 

We shall see still more clearly the eorreotness of this 
theory of the Beautiful, by considering for a moment the 
nature and influence of that department which is based 
upon this idea, viz: Fine Art. The aim and end of 
Art is fine form, and nothing but fine form. I do not 
forget that in every worli of Art there is a ti-uth at the 
bottom, and that the power of a painting or a statue is 
dependent upon the meaning everywhere present in it. 
Still this significant thought, at the base, this intellectual 
expression in the product, is not that which constitutes it a 
■work of Art. It is the beauty of this thought, the fine 
form of this idea, which is the end of Art, and which 
renders its products different from those of Science. For 
if Art were merely and purely an expression of truth, how 
would it differ from Science, and why would not every 
subject that had meaning in it be a fit one for the artist ? 
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Art, it in true, has a significance, and it is high and ideal 
in proportion to the depth and fulness of the idea it em- 
bodies, yet it differs ftom Science and Religion by em- 
ploying both the True and the Good as means only. Its 
own sole end is Beauty, to which it subordinates all 
else. It embodies Truth and Vutoe only that it may 
exhibit the beauty in them, and addresses the intellect and 
heart only that it may reach the imagination. After all 
its connection with the substance. Art is still formal 
And this is no disparagement to it. It is no undervalu- 
ation to draw sharp lines about a department of human 
effort, and strip off what does not essentiaUy belong to it 
Fine Ait has its own proper and important vocation, and 
Science and Religion have thebs, and each is honored by 
being strictly defined, and rigorously confined to its own 
aim, end, and limits. 

]Sow such being the nature of Fine Ait, considered as 
a department of human effort and an insfa-ument to be 
employed in educating the human mind, what must be 
its inflnenoe if left to itself ; if unbalanced and uncom- 
pleted by other departments? "What style of culture 
wiU the idea of the Beautiful originate in the individual 
and national mind, when severed from the ideas of the 
True and the Good ? The answer to this question is to be 
found in history. One of the great historical races, in 
the plan of Providence, received its training and develop- 
ment under the excessive and exorbitant influence of 
Beauty, and for a moment I invite your attention to an 
examination of the results. 

The Greek mind was eminentiy aesthetic, and the 
Greek nature was controlled by a too strong and intense 
tendency to the Beautiful- If tiie human mind is truth- 
ful and solemn anywhere, it is so within the sphere of re- 
ligion ; but we may say of the Greelt, as was said of one 
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of the most genial of modem errorisis by one of the most 
profound of modern thinkers, that tie was more in love 
with the beauty of religion than its trutL The Groelt 
religion was the worship of Beauty, and the whole life 
of the people ; private and pubKo, literary and poMeal ; 
was formed by this idea to an extent and thoroughness 
never witnessed before or since. But the Greek mind, 
with all the charm and influence it has exerted upon the' 
modem mind, and wffl continue to exert till the last syl- 
lable of recorded time, had one great and radical defect. 
The True and the Holy did not interest it sufficiently. 
These ideas did not mould it and form it from the cen- 
tre. Hence the Greek nature was not a deep and sol- 
emn one. It never felt, unless we except the heroic 
period in its history ; a period that is hardly historic ; the 
influence of that which is higher than Beauty, and which 
has an affinity with a more profound part of the human 
constitution than the aesthetic sense. 

The truth is, that as the intellectual and moral nature 
of man is his highest endowment^ so the True and the 
Good, as the highest ideas, are its proper correspondent 
When, therefore, as in the case of the Greek, a relatively in- 
ferior portion of the soul became superior, and a relatively 
inferior idea became ultimate and engrossing, it was not 
possible that the highest development of human nature 
should take place, or the highest style of culture should 
be originated. The influence which the Greek mind has 
exerted upon the modern world, great as it has been, and 
beneiicial as it has been, has nevertheless not been of the 
absolutely highest order, unless we set the aesflictic 
above the intellectual and moral. Art before Science and 
Beligion, and the culture springing from the form above 
that springing from the substance. 

Far be it from me, on such an occasion and before 
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such an audience, to undervalue classical education. I 
have not the slightest sympathy with that Jacobinism in 
literature, which would throw a^ide the study of the an- 
cient classics and shut out the modern mind from ilie 
beauty, and symmetry, and cultivating influenc!!, o' 
Greek and Roman letters. Still it should be rcmemur.. . 
that no single literature can do everything for the hum,ii] 
intellect. On the contrary, each and every literature that 
is historic has one particular function to perform. In 
the education of the modern mind, classical literature 
has its own peculiar office to discharge, and this is, to in- 
fnse that beauty and symmetry which it posrfesses in so 
high degree into modern thought ; to furnish a fine Form 
for the modern Idea. For it must not for a moment be 
supposed that the modern mind is to go back to the 
ancient for the substance of literature. The Chris- 
tian world cannot go back into the Pagan world in 
search for the True and the Good, but it ever must go 
back there for the Beautiful. For the sphere of knowing, 
and consequently of reflection and feeling, in which the 
ancient mind moved, was narrow and contracted, com- 
pared with the " infinite and sea-lilte arena " on which 
the modern careers. Not that minds may not be 
found in the, ancient world of equal depth, gi^asp, and 
power, with any that have adorned modern titeratare, 
but the materials on which they were compelled to labor 
fell far short of that which is the subject of modern effort, 
in depth, richness, and compass. The range of thought 
and feeling, in which the ancient mind moved, in respect 
to the great subjects pertaining to man's origin and des- 
tiny, was " cabined, cribbed and confined," compared 
with that vast expanse in which it is the privilege of 
the modern to think and feel, The Christian Revela 
tion, while it imparted more determinateness and signifi- 
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cance to "tliose doctrines of natural religion upon which 
Plato and Aristotle had reflected with such truthfulness 
and profundity, at the same time lodged in the mind of 
the modern world an amount of new truth, that widened 
infinitely the field of human vision, and the scope of hu- 
man reflection. "We have but to compare Homer, Aes- 
chylus, and Virgil, with Dante, Shakspeare, and Milton, 
to, see how immensely the range of the human mind was 
augmented by a Divine Revelation. In these latter 
instances, it moves in a region large enough for it, 
and feels the influence of those "truths deep as the 
centi-e " with which it is connected by origin and des- 
tiny ; while in the former instances, though the vague 
yearnings, and obscm-e anticipations, and unsatisfied 
longings, evidence the heaven-bom nature of the human 
spirit, yet they serve only to reveal still more clearly the 
helplessness of its bondage, and the closeness of its con- 
finement to this " bank and shoal of time." * 
But although the Christian Religion so widened the 

sphere of human thought and feeling, and so deepened 
and spiritualized the processes of the human mind, and so 
enriched it in the material for literature, it indirectly 
diminished its artistic ability, and rendered it less able to . 
embody its conceptions. This very opulence in the ma- 
terial, and this verj' elevation of the theme, embarrassed 
the mind. For in proportion to the richness and intrin- 
sic excellence of the thought, does the difficulty increase, 

* Hence thnt nrdertone of melancholy in the more serious portions of 
classical literature, (as the Histories of Tacitus, and the Morals of Plu- 
tarch) unrelieved hj any notes of hope ortrintnph struck out by theinowl- 
edge, and the prospect, of the final consnmmation. The gloom of Dante 
is far different from the gloom of Aeschylus ; for ivhile, like his, it springs 
from the consciousness of the life-long conflict between good and evil, it is 
illumined by the knowledge of the final issue. In the case of the Pagan, 
•m aloom is made, thicker by the total ignorance of the great hereafter. 
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of putting it into a form worthy of it. The problem of 
Art, in every instance, is to attain an exact coireapond- 
ence between the matter and the form ; to embody the 
idea in just the right amount of material, so that the 
idea shall not overflow and drown the form, nor the form 
overlay and crush the idea. Hence, among other quali- 
ties, the cleanness, the niceness, of a successful work of 
Art. But this problem, it is plain, becomes more diffi- 
cult, in proportion as the idea, or guiding thought, is 
more profound or significant in its nature. For by rea- 
son of its depth and expanse it becomes vastly more 
comprehensive and pregnant, and less capable of being 
brought within the limitation of Art, within the bounds 
of a form. The nearer the subje-ct-matter approaches 
the infinite; the more vast and unlimited the idea in the 
mind ; the gi-eater the difficulty of exhibiting it in the 
finite shapings of Art. 

Now the ancient mind had these advantages. In the 
first place the material, the truth, upon which it labored, 
was far more wieldy and compassable than that which 
is presented to the modern mind, and in the second 
place it was (especially in the instance of the Greek) a 
much more artistic mind, in and of itself. The result, 
consequentJy, was a far closer correspondence between 
the substance and the form, and hence a much more 
successful solution of the problem of Fine Art, than has 
ever been attained by any other people. 

The modern mind therefore, the Christian world, while 
it caimot go back into the Pagan world for the substance 
of literature, for the True and the Good, must ever go 
back there for the form, for the Beautiful, And it was 
precisely because the European mind, in the fifteenth 
century, felt the need of this aesthetic element in culture, 
which it was conscious of not possessing, that it betook 
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itself to classical literature. At that period, when the 
human mind was waking np from the dormaney of the 
middle ages, and was beginning to fee! the fiesh im- 
pulses of the Christian Religion, it was filled, to overflow- 
ing, with ideas and principles, thoughts and feelings. Its 
powers and energies were being almost preternaturaily 
roused by this influx of new ti-uth, the natural tendency 
of which is to stir the human soul, preeonformed as it is 
to its influence, to its inmost centre. But this season 
of mental fermentation was no time for serene contem- 
plation, and beautiful construction. The whole materiel 
for' a new literature was originated; but originated in a 
mind agitated to its lowest depths by the energy and 
force that was pouring through it, and which for this 
very reason was not master of itself, or of the material 
with which it was laboring. Form ; rounded, symmetri- 
cal, finished. Form; was needed for this Matter, and 
hence the modern betook himself to the study of that lit- 
erature preeminent above all others for its artistic per- 
fection. The study of the serene and beautiful models 
in which Giredan thought embodied itself, tamed the 
wildly-working mind of the Goth, and imparted to it 
that calm, artiatic, formative, power by which the intel- 
lectual chaos was to become cosmos.* 



* It is indeed traa, that in the higher forma of Greek li 
remarkahle depth and seriousness of sentiment which seems to militate 
against the position talten. Here the Beautiful is more in the background, 
and the Trne mainly in the fore-ground. But it should be remembered 
that the real nature and tendency of the Greek appears far more in the 
lighter forma of the literature, and especially in that wilderness of works of 
Am that covered all Greece, than in the deep-toned poetry of Homer and 
Aeschylus, or the profounci sentiment of Plato and Thuojdidea. This por- 
tion of Greek Uteralure derivad its tone and mailar from that elder period S 
that heroic age i when the national mind was impressed, aa the elder mind 
always has been, more by the essential than the formal, more by Truth 
than by Beamy. 
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But if the litcratuje of the Greeks is predominantly 
aesthetic, and performs this aesthetic function in the sys- 
tem of modern- education, the national character was 
Btill more so. The student of Grecian history, especially 
of the internal history of the Greeks, is struck with tlie 
disparity between the national character and the na- 
tional literature; between the products of the Greek 
mind, or rather of a few choicp Greek minds, and tiie 
Greek himself. The more the student becomes acquaint- 
ed with that extremely imaginative and extremely tasteful, 
but too lively and too volatile, race of men, the more 
does he wonder that so much depth and truth of senti- 
ment should be found in the literature that sprang up 
among them ; the more does he wonder that the native 
bent and tendency of the national mind did not overrule, 
and suppress, all these higher elements. It is only on 
the supposition that the great men of Greece were above 
their race, and breathed in a more solemn and medit«.- 
tive atmosphere than that sunny air in which the Athe- 
nian populace lived, that he can account for the remark- 
able difference between the profound, severe, and moral, 
spirit of the Greek tragedy, and the fickle, gay, and alto- 
gether trifling, temper of the Ionic race. 

Whatever this excessive tendency to the Beautiful 
may have wrought out of the Greeks, in some respects, 
it is certain that it contributed to the enervation and de- 
struction . of all strong character in the nation. That 
Ionic race, instead of following indulgently and extrava- 
gantly, as they did, their native bias, ought to have sub- 
jected it to the most severe education and restraint. 
Those two other ideas which dawned in such solemnity 
and power upon the intellect of their greatest philoso- 
pher, ought to have rained down influence upon them. 
Those more serious and awe-inspbing objects of reflection, 
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the Trae and tlie Good, ought to have dawned upon the 
popular mind in a clearer light and with a more overcom- 
ing power. How different, so far as all the grand and 
heroic elements of national character are concerned, were 
the Greeks of that golden age of ancient Art, the age of 
Pericles, fi-om the Romans of the days of Numa ! We 
grant that there is but little outward beauty, in that 
nalted and austere period in Roman history, but there is 
to be found in that character, as it comes down to us in 
the legends of Livy and has been reconstructed in the 
pages of Niebuhr, the strongest, and soundeut, and 
gi-andest, and sublimeat, nationality in the Pagan world. 
And this was owing to the fact that the early Roman 
was intellectual and moral, rather than aesthetic. I am 
speaking, it will be remembered, of a Pagan character, 
and my remarks must be taken in a comparative sense. 
Bearing this in mind, we may say that the strength and 
grandeur of the national character of the first Romans, 
sprang from the fact that it was moulded and shaped main- 
ly by the ideas of Truth and Virtue. The aesthetic natui-e 
was repressed, and, if you please, almost entirely suppress- 
ed, but the intellect and the moral sense were developed 
all the more. Hence those high qualities in their na- 
tional character ; courage, energy, firmness, probity, pat> 
riotism, reverence for the gods and the oath ; qualities 
that were hardly more visible in the ancient, than they 
are in the modern, Greek. 

And this brings ua to the_more distinct consideration 
of what we suppose to be the influence of Mne Art, 
when it becomes the leading department of eifort, and 
the chief instrument and end of culture, for the individ- 
ual or the nation. The eifect of the Beautiful upon the 
human soul, when unmixed, uncounteracted, and exorbi- 
tant, is enervation. And this, from the very nature of 
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the element itself. We have seen that it cannot be 
placed upon an equality with the other two elements that 
enter into the constitution of the universe. It cannot be 
regarded as so substantial and so necessary in its nature, 
as the True and the Holy. It is only the property and 
decoration of that which is essential and absolute. It is 
only the form. It consequently does not address the 
highest faculties of the human soul, and if it did, could 
not waken or generate power in them. When, therefore, 
it is made to do the work of the higher ideas ; when it is 
compelled to go beyond its own proper sphere, the aesthet- 
ic nature, and to furnish aliment for the inteUectual and 
moral nature ; it is set at a work it can never do. The 
intellect and moral sense demand their own appropnate 
objects ; they require then correlatives, the True and the 
Good ; they cry out for the substance and cannot be sat- 
isfied with the form, however beautiful. When there- 
fore Beauty is selected as the great idea, by which the 
individual or national mind is to be moulded, the result 
is of necessity mental enervation. The human intellect 
cannot, any more than the human heart, be content with 
mere form. Like the heart, it cries out, in its own way, 
for the living God ; for Truth and Goodness, the most 
essential qualities in the Divine nature ; for Wisdom and 
Virtue, the most essential elements m the moral universe 
He has made. And what i'* there in the very process of 
Art itself, when it is isolated hom the other and highei 
departments of human effoit, that goes to render man 
more inteUectual ? The very vocation of Art is to sen- 
sualize ; using the term technically and in no bad sense. 
Its processes, so far as they aie meiely artistic, are not 
spiritualizmg, but the contiaiy. The vocation of Art is 
to bring down an idea of the human mind ; a pm:ely in- 
tellectual, purely immate.rial, entity ; into the sphere of 
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sense, and there materialize it into colors, and lines, ant; 
outlines, and proportions, for the sense. The very call- 
ing of Art, as a department of effort, is to render sensu- 
ous the spiritual. And the fact that it does this, in tlie 
case of all high Art, in an ideal manner ; that in the gen- 
uine product, the idea shines out everywhere through the 
beautifni form ; does not conflict with the position. K, 
therefore, in a general way and for the purpose of char- 
acterizing, the departments, we may say that in Science 
and Religion the mental process is spiritualizing, we 
may affirm that in Art the process is sensualizing. If in 
the analysis and synthesis of the True and the Good, the 
mind passes through an increasingly intellectual process, 
in the embodiment of the merely Beautiful, it passes 
through an exactly opposite one. If Philosophy and Re- 
ligion tend to render the mind more intellectual, Fine Art 
tends to render it more material and sensuous by fixing 
the eye on the form. 

Now such an influence as this upon the human mind 
and character, if unbalanced and un counteracted, is 
enervating. There may be, and generally has been, 
great outward refinement and a most luxurious ele- 
gance thrown over the culture that originates under 
such iniiuences, but it is too generally at the expense of 
strength and virtue and heroism of character. However 
high the aims of the individual or the nation may have 
been in the outset, history shows too plainly, that the 
nerve was soon relaxed and the mind slackened all away, 
at first, into a too luxurious, and finally, into a voluptu- 
ous culture. When the Artist, by the very theory and 
metaphysical nature of his vocation, is compelled to licep 
his eye on Beauty, on Fine Form, on the sensuously 
Agreeable, he must be a strong and virtuous nature that 
is not mastered by his calling. If he can preserve an 
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austere tone ; if he can even keep himself up on the high 
ground of an abstract and ideal Art, and not sink into a 
too ornate and licentious style ; we may be certain that 
there was great moral stamina at bottom. 

But speculation aside, let us appeal to history again. 
What does the story of Art in modern times teach in 
relation to the position that the unmixed, unbalanced, 
effect of the Beautiful, is mental enervation ? The most 
wonderful age of Art was that of Leo X The long 
slumber of the aesthetic nature of man, during the bar- 
barism and warfare of those five centuries between the 
dismemberment of the Boman empire and tlie estabhsh- 
raent of the principal nations and nationalities of modern 
Europe, was broken by an outburst of Beauty and Beauti- 
ful Art, as sudden, rapid, and powerful, as the bloom and 
blossom of spring in the arctic zone. Such a multitude 
of artists and such an opulence of artistic talent, will 
probably never be witnessed again in one age or nation. 
But did a grand, did even a respectable, national charac- 
ter spring into existence along with this bloom of Art, 
this shower of Beauty ? We know that there were other 
influences at work, and among others a religious system 
whose very nature it is to carnalize and stifle aH that is 
distinctively spiritual in the human soul ; but no one can 
study the history of the period, without being convinced 
that this excessive and all-absorbing tendency of the 
general mind of Italy towards Beauty and Fine Art, con- 
tributed greatly to the general enervation of soul. Most 
certainly it did not work counter to it. Read the me- 
moirs of a man like Bcnvenuto CeUini ; an inferior man 
it is true, but an artist and reflecting the general features 
of his time ; and see how utterly unfit both the individual 
and national culture of that period was for any lofty, 
high-minded, truly historic, achievement. The solemn 
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truths of Religion, and the lofty truths of Philosophy, 
exerted little or no influence upon that group of Italian 
artists, so drunken with Beauty. They possessed little 
of that intellectual severity which enters into every great 
character ; little of that strung muscle and hard nerve 
which should support the intellect as well as the will. — 
And therefore it is that we cannot find in the Italian his- 
tory of those ages, any more than in the Italian chai-acter 
of the present day, any of that high emprise and grand 
achievement which crowds the history of the Teutonic 
races, less art-loving, but more intellectual and moral. — 
These rEices and their descendants have sometimes been 
charged with a destitution of the aesthetic sense,, and the 
inferiority of their Art, compared with that of Italy, has 
been cited as proof of their inferiority as a race of men ; 
but it is enough to say in reply, that these Goths, educa- 
ting themselves mainly by the ideas of the True and the 
Good, have given origin to all the literatures, philosophies, 
and systems of government and religion, that constitute 
the crowning glory of the modern world. The Italian 
intellect was enfeebled and exhausted by that unnatural 
birth of Beauly upon Beauty. Ever since the fourteenth 
century, it has been wandering about in that world of 
fine forms, like Spenser's knight in the Bower of Bliss, 
until all power of intellect is gone. 

Every truly gi-eat and grand character, be it individual 
or national, is more or less a severe one ; a character 
which, comparatively, is more intellectual and moral, 
than a^thetic* This position merits a moment^s examin- 

* According to tlie etjmoloBy of the oW Grammariana, favored by Doe- 
darlein, iha severe is Iha inlennelg true. Doederleiii i, 76, pr^ferendum cen- 
ECtvett Gramin.Bcntenliam qua sevei-as co^rationem habcat cum verus 
* * * ka ut se. ex more Gr. a p 
— Facdolati'a Lexicon in loc. 
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ation. And in the first place, look into political history 
and see what traits lie at the bottom of all the best 
periods in national development. Out of what type of 
mind and style of life has the venerable, the heroic, age 
always spnmg ? Are men enervate or are they austere, 
are they aesthetic or are they intellectual and moral 
in culture, during that period when the national virtue 
is formed and the historic renown of the people is 
acquired ? 

The heroic age of Greece, as it comes down to us in 
the Homeric poems, was a period of simplicity and strict- 
ness. The Greeks of that early tune were intellectual 
men, moral men, compsired with the Greeks of the days 
of Alcibiades. Turn to the pages of Atheneus, and get 
a view of the- in-door life and every-day character of a 
siill later period in Grecian history, and then turn to the 
corresponding picture of the heroic period contained in 
the Odyssey, mark the diJFerence in the impression made 
upon you by each representation, and know from your 
own feelings, that all that is strong, and heroic, and 
simple, and grand, in national character springs from a 
severe mind and a predominantly moral culture, and all 
thatis feeble, and supine, and inefficient, and despicable.in 
national character, springs from a luxurious mind and a 
predominantly aesthetic culture. 

And how stands the case with Rome ? "Which is the 
venerable period in her history ? Is it to be sought for 
in the luxurious and (so fai as Rome ever had it) the 
aesthetic civilization of the empfre, or in the intellectual 
and moral civilization of the monarchy and republic 1 
AH the strength and grandeur of the Roman character 
and of the Roman nationality lies back of the third Punic 
war. N^, if Rome had been conquered by Carthage, 
and had gone out of political existence, its real glory, its 
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proper historic renown, wpuld liave been greater than it 
is. If in the idea called up by the word Rome, there 
were wanting, there could be eliminated, the physical 
corruption and the luxurious but merely outward refine- 
ment of the empire, and there were left only the severe 
virtue, the sublime endurance, and the moral grandeur, 
of the monarchy and republic, the idea would be more 
sublime in history and more impressive iji contemplation. 
And whence originated that Sabine element, that tough 
core, that hard kernel, in the Roman character, that lay 
at the centre and kept Rome up, druing her long agony 
of intestine and external conflict? It had its origin 
among the mountains, amid the great features of nature, 
and it was purified by the privation and hardship of a 
severe life in the forests of central Italy, on that spine of 
the AuBonian peninsula, until it became as sound, sweet, 
and hard, as the chestnuts of the Appenines upon which 
it was fed. Intefleetual and moral elements, and not an 
aesthetic element, were the hardy root of all the political 
power and prosperity of Rome. 

There is no need, even if there were time, to cite 
instances corroborating the view presented, from modern 
political history. The Puritanism of Old England and 
of New England wih readily suggest itself, to every one, 
as the one eminently severe national character, with 
which the power and glory of the English and Anglo- 
American races, and the highest hopes of the modern 
world, are vitally connected. It will be sufficient to 
Bay, that the move profound is our acquaintance with 
political history, the more clearly shall we see that 
all that is powerful, ajid permanent, and impressive, in 
the nations, nationalities, and governments of the 
world, sprang directly or indirectly from a nature in 
which the aesthetic was subordinate to the intellectual 
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and moral, and for which the True and the Good were 
more supreme ideas than the Be.autiM. 

Furthermore, the position feiken holda true in the 
sphere of literature also. The great works in every 
instance are the productions of a severe strength; of 
" the Herculeses and not the Adonises of literature," to 
use a phrase of Bacon. "When the aesthetical prevail 
over the intellectual and moral, the prime qualities, the 
depth, the originality, and the power, die out of letters, 
and the mediocrity that ensues is but poorly concealed 
by the elegance and polish thrown over it. Even when 
there is much genius and much originality, an excess of 
Ai't, a too deep suiiiision of Beauty, a too fine flush of 
color, is often the cause of a radical defect. Suppose 
tiiat the poetry of Spenser had more of that passion in it 
which Milton mentions as the third of the three main 
qualities of poetiy ; suppose (without however wishing 
to deny the great excellence of the Fairy Queen in regard 
to inteUeetuaJ and moral elements) that the proportion 
of the aesthetic bad been somewhat less, would it not 
have been more powerful and higher poetiy ? Suppose 
that the mind and the culture of Wieland and Goethe 
had been vastly more under the influence of Truth, and 
vastly less under that of Beauty ; that the substance 
instead of the form, had been the mould in which these 
men were moulded and fitted as intellectual workmen ; 
might not the first have come nearer to our Spenser, and 
might not the latter have produced some works that 
would perhaps begin to justify his ardent but ignorant 
admirers in placing hira in the same class with Shalts- 
peare and Milton ; a position to which, as it is, he has 
not the slightest claim ? 

As a crowning and conclusive proof of the con-cctness 
of the view presented, I will refer you to only one mind. 
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I refer you to John Milton, one of those two minds whicb 
tower high above all others in the sphere of modern lite- 
rature. If there ever was a man in whom the aesthetic 
was in complete subjection to the intellectual and moral, 
without being in the least suppressed or mutilated by 
them, that man was Milton. If there ever was a human 
intellect so entirely master of itself, of such a severe type, 
that all Its processes seem to have been the pure issue of 
discipline and law, it was tlie intellect of Milton. In 
contemplating the grandeur of the products of his mind, 
we are apt to lose sight of his mind itself, and of his 
intellectual character. If we rightly consider it, the dis- 
cipline to which he subjected himself, and the austere 
style of intellect and of Art in which it resulted, are as 
worthy of the reverence and admiration of the scholar as 
the Paradise Lost We have unfortunately no minute 
and detailed account of his every-day life, but from all 
that we do know, and from all that we can infer from 
the lofty, eolossal, culture and character in which he 
eomea down to us, it is safe to say that IVIilton must 
have subjected his intellect to a restraint, and rigid deal- 
ing with its luxurious tendencies, as strict as that to 
which Simon Stylites or St. Francis of Assisi subjected 
their bodies. We can trace the process, the defecating 
purifying prdfcess, that went on in his intellect, through 
his entire productions. The longer, he lived ajid the 
more he composed, the severer became his taste, and the 
more grandly and serenely beautiful became his works. 
It is true that the theo^ of Art, and of culture, opposed 
to that which we are reconunending, may complain of 
the occasional absence of Beauty, and may charge as a 
fault an undue nakedness and austerity of form. But 
one thing is certain and must be granted by the candid 
litic, that whenever the element of Beauty is found in 
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Rlilton, it is found in absolute purity. That severe 
refining process, that test of light and of fire, to which all 
his materials were subjected, left no residuum that was 
not perfectly pure. And therefore it is, that throughout 
universal htevature, a more absolute Beauty and a more 
delicate aerial grace, are not to be found than appear in 
the Comua and the fourth book of Paradise Lost. 

But we are not anxious on this point of Beauty, 
especially in connection with the name of Milton. Sub- 
limity is a higher quality, and so are Strength and Gran- 
Ideur ; and if Beauty does not come in the train, and as 
the mere ornament, of these, it is not worth while to seek 
it by itself and for its own sake. And much will be 
gained when education, and culture, and authorship, shall 
,i3are to take this high stand which Milton took; shall 
dare to pass by Beauty, in the start, and to aim at higher 
elements and severer qualities, in the train, and as the 
ornament of which, a real Beauty and an absolute Grace 
shall follow of themselves. 

Returning then to the intellectual character of MOton, 
let me advise you to study that character until you see 
that the strict, and philosophically severe, theoiyof the 
Beautiful and of Art Ues under the whole of it. Milton 
had no afiinities for excessive sensuous Beauty. He was 
no voluptuary in .any sense. So far as the sense was 
concerned he was abstemious as an ascetic, and so far as 
the soul was concerned he knew no such thing as luxury. 
He devoted himself to poetry, an Art which, glorious as 
it is, yet has tendencies that need counteraction, which 
tempts to Arcadian and indulgent views of human life 
and human character, and which, as literary history 
shows, has too often been the medium through which 
dreamy and uncontrolled natures have communicated 
themselves to the world. But as a poet, he constructed 
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with all the severity of Science and all the purity of 
B«lJgion. The poetic Art, as it appears in Milton, is 
Bpiritual and spiritualizing* 

If this element of severity is entirely wanting in a 
man ; if he is entirely destitute of austerity ; if his nature 
is wholly and merely aesthetic, constantly melting and 
dissolving in an atmosphere of Beauty; whatever else 
may be attributed to him, strength and grandeur cannot 
be. "We do not deny that there is a sort of interest in 
such natures, but we deny that it is of the highest sort^ 
If a man is born with a beautiful soul, and it is his ten- 
dency (to use a Shaksperean phrase) " to wallow in the 
Uly beds;" to revel in luxurious sensations, be they 
wakened by material or immaterial Beauty ; unless he 
subject his mind to the training of higher ideas, and of & 
higher department than that of Fine Ai-t, his career will 
end in the total enervation of his being. This tendency 
ought in every instance to be disciplined. The individ- 
ual in whom it exists, ought to superinduce upon it a 
strictness and austerity that will check its luxuriance, 
and bring it within the limits of a severer and therefore 
purer taste. 

The least injurious and safest form which an undue 
aesthetic tendency can take on, is a quick sense for the 
Beautiful in nature. But even here, an unbalanced, 
imeducated, tendency is enervating That di-eamy mood 
of young poets, that dissolving of the soul in " the light 
of setting suns," must be educated and sobered by a 
severe discipline of the head and heart, or no poetry will 

* We may saj of Milton, in reference to the severe idenl character of liiii 
Are,aaruseli hassaid oflhesdmefeatnrein Miclmel Aiigelo; "he is the 
Bait of Art." He aaues it from ita inherent Cen<ieii<^y to corrapUon. In ii 
larger infusion of intolleetual and moral elements, than exists in tbo averw^o 
nrodueiions of the department. 
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bppio<inctcltlnt»illgo down tliiongh an agei It u 
not so mnck a deep ttndency as a tianiient mood ot the 
TOol, and needs the mfaion ot mtelleotual and moral 
elements m order that it may become "the TMon and 
faculty divme" Torn to a great collection, like Chal 
mers' Bntiih Poets, and observe how large a portion of 
this mass of poetry is destitnte of the poTiei of produ- 
cing a jie» wwwzejri impression upon the human unagina- 
tion , how httle out of this great bulk is selected to bo 
r. ad by the snccessive gcneiations of Enghsh students, 
how small a poiliin of it, compared with the whole 
amount, is profomidly and genuinely poetic, and at the 
same time notice how tcij much of it was evidently 
composed under the influenoe which the Beautiful in 
nature exerts upon an undisciplined, and uneducated, 
aesthetic sense, and you will have the strongest possible 
proof of the enervating, enfeebling, influence of this 
quaUty when isolated ftom the intenectual and moral.— 
The mind needed a seyerer culture, and a disciplme 
wrought out tor it by higher Ideas, that could <a, and 
elaioroie these obscure feelings, these dim dreams, this 
blind sense, tor the purposes of a higher and more genmne 
Art It is often said, we know, that science is the death 
of poetry; that the study of the Kantean philosophy 
iniored the poetry of Schiher, and the study of all philo- 
sciphies the poetry of Coleridge ; that the charm, and 
The glow, and the flush, and the fulness, and the luxuri- 
ance, and the gorgeousness, were all destroyed by the 
acid and blight of science. But we do not believe this. 
These poets might have written more had then imagina- 
tion not been passed through these severe processes of 
the mtellect, they might have been more fluent, but that 
they would have written more that will have a ImUrig 
poetic interest remains to be seen Their Art is all the 
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higher, for the check and restraint imposed upon theil 
poetic nature. And who will not say, to take a plain 
example, that if the young soul of Keats could have been 
corded with a stronger muscle, and overshaded with a 
severer tone of feeling and sentiment ; that if a more 
masculine culture could have been married with that 
genuinely feminine sonil ; a higher poetry and a still 
purer Beauty would have been the offspring of this 
hymeneal union ? "* 

And this brings us to the more positive side of the 
subject Thus far we have spoken in a negative waj of 
what the Beautiful is not, and of what it cannot do for 
the human soul and human culture. We now affirm 
that only on the theory which siibordinate^ Beauty to 
Truth can the highest style of Beauty itself be originated, 
and that only when the department of Aesthetics is sub- 
ordinate to thoE'i of Philosophy and Heligion, does a 
genuinely beautiiul culture, either individual or national, 
spring into existence. Without this check and subor- 
dination, the aesthetic quality will destroy il^elf by 
becoming excessive. The more staple elements that 
must enter into and substantiate it, will aU evaporate ; 
as if the warm organic flesh should all turn into the fine 
flush of the complexion ; as if the an and the light and 
the foliage and the waters, all the ■material, all ihe solidity, 
of a beautiful landscape, should vanish away into mere 
crimson and vermilion. For, as we have already 
observed, true Beauty in a work of Art, is conditioned 
upon the presence in it of some intelligible idea. There 
must be some truth and some expression, in order to the 
existence of the pure quality itself. Beauty cannot stand 
alone. There must be a meaning underneath of which 

! lliing. it is an austeret 
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it is the clothing. There must be an intellectual concep- 
tion within the product, to which it can cling for sup- 
port, and from which it derives all its growing, lasting, 
highest, charm for a cultivated taste. Hence it is, that 
as we go up the scale, Beauty actually becomes more 
ideal, more and more intellectual and moral. It under- 
goes a refining process, els it rises in grade, whereby the 
sensuous element, so predominant in the lower products 
of Art, is volatilized. There is more appeal to the soul 
and less to the sense, as we go up from the more florid 
and showy schools of painting, e. g., to the more severe 
and spiritual. The same is true of the Beautiful in na- 
ture. As we ascend from the inferior to the higher veg- 
etation, we find not only a more delicate organization, 
but a more delicate Beauty, The gaudy and coarse col- 
oring gives place to more exquisite hues, in proportion 
as mind; in proportion as the presiding inteUigence of the 
Creator ; comes more palpably into view. In the words 
of Milton, all things are 

* * more refined, more spirituons, and pure, 
Aa noarar (o Him placed, or nearer tending, 
Till body up lo spirit work. 

Springs lighter tlie green stalk ; from tlience the leaves 
More aerg ; last the bright consumraBte flower 
Spirits odorous breathes ; flowers and their fruit, 
Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed 



And all things grow more highly beautiful as we keep 
pace with this upward step in nature, until we pass over 
into the distinctively spiritual sphere, and reach the 

* Par. Lost. V. 475. 
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crown and completion of all Beauty ; the beauty of char- 
iioter, or the "beauty of holiness" Observe that sill 
along this limitless line we find a growing severity ; that 
is, an increase of the intellectual or moral element. Sen- 
suous beauty is displaced, or rather absorbed and trans- 
figured, by intellectual beauty ; the ideas of the True and 
the Good more and more assert their supremacy, by em- 
ploying the Beautiful as the mere medium through which 
they become visible, even as light, after traversing the 
illimitable fields of ether without either color or form, on 
coming into an atmosphere, into a medium, thickens in- 
to a solid blue vault 

A reference to the actual history of Fine Art will also 
veiify the position here taken. As matter of fact, we 
find this spiritualizing process ; this advance of the sub- 
stance and this retreat of the form ; going on in every\ 
school of Art that grew more purely and highly beautiful, 
and in the soul of every artist who went up the scale of 
artists. That school which did not grow more ideal, 
invariably grew more sensuous and less beautiful, and 
that artist who did not by study and discipline become 
more severe and studied in style, invaiiably sunk down 
into the lower grade. All the works of Art that go down 
through succeeding ages with an ever-growing beauty as 
well as an ever-towering sublimity ; all the great models 
and master-pieces; owe their origin to a most severe 
taste and a most spiritual idea. The study of the great 
models in every department of Art, be it painting, or 
sculpture, or poetry, will convince any one that the im- 
agination, the artisf 8 feculty, when originating its great- 
est works imposes restraints upon itself; in reahty is 
severe with itself If the artist allows his imagination to 
revel amid aU the possible forms that will throng, and 
press, through this wonderfully luxuriant and productive 
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power ; if he suffers it to waste its energy in an idle plaj 
with its thick-coming fancies ; if, in short, he does not 
preserve it a rational imagination, and regulate it by t!ie 
deeper element and severer principle inherent in it, his 
productions will necessarily be in the lower style. It 
is for this reason that the artist betakes himself to study. 
He would break up this revelry of a lawless, uneducated, 
imagination. He would set limits to a vague and aim- 
less energy. He would wield a productive talent that 
lies lower down ; that works more caknly and grandly ; 
more according to reason and a profounder Art. The 
educating process, in the case of the artist, is intended fo 
repress a cloying luxuriance and to superinduce a beau- 
tiful austerity ; to substitute an ideal for a material beau- 
ty. Hence we see that the artist, as he grows in power 
and high excellence, grows in strictness of theory and 
severity of taste. His products are marked by a graver 
beauty, and the presence of a purer ideal, as he goes up 
the scaJe of artists. 

As an example, we may cite the instance of Michael 
Angelo. For grandeur, sublimity, and power of perma- 
nent impression, he confessedly stands at the head of his 
Art, and although in regard to beauty, iBaphael may dis- 
pute the palm with him, and by some may be thought his 
superior, yet no one can deny tliat (as in the case of Mil- 
ton) whenever this element does appear in " the mighty 
Tr^can," it is of the most absolute and perfect species.* 

*Winekelninnii. looting from lus poinlof view, which whs ihal of claBsio 
Art merely, has expressed a dispiii'aging opinion in regai'd to Angelo, bo fur 
B9 the Beantiful is concerned, and seems U> have laid the fonndiition for the 
Bnperficial and loo geneinl opinion, that in respect to this qualitj ho wbs by 
nature greatly inferior to Raphael. Bnl the able edllors of his works jnsily 
- call attention to the fact, that Winckulmann is wrong in judci'ig of modern 
An in this servile way, and alludB to a scarce and hnt little known poem 
ofAngelo'a, in which a most delicate and feminine appreciation of Ihmiui; 
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Yat all his productions are characterized by an austere 
manner. The form is always subservient, and perhaps 
sometimes somewhat sacrificed, to the idea. And, at 
any rate, the man himself, compared with the Italian 
artists generally, compared with Raphael especially, was 
a spiritual man both in cultm-e and character. We con- 
fess that we look with a veneration bordering upon awe 
upon that grand nature, severe, abstract, and ideal, in an 
age that was totally sensuous in head and heart, and in 
a profession whose most seductive and dangerous ten- 
dency is to soften and enervate. By the force of a strong 
heroic character, as well as a hard and persevering study 
both of Alt and of Nature, he counteracted that ten- 
dency to a sensuous and a sensualizing beauty, which 
wc have noticed as the bane of Art, and in that nerve- 
less age, so destitute of lofty virtue and stem heroism, 
stands out like the Memnon's head on the dead level of 



is apparent. " In this poem," say they, " the great Michael Angelo revenla 
himself ill a manner ihat appears striking anii urariderful to such as havB 
known him only from his paintings and statues. Heartfelt admiration fiir 
beanty, love too deep w be diselOBod to its object, a gen tie toaching sadness 
wakened by the sense of an exiatenco that cannot satisfy an infinite affec- 
^on, and a melantholy longing, growing ont of this, for dissolution and 
freedom from the bonds ofearlh, form the ground-tone of this warmly-glow- 
ing poem, in which Angelo gives an expression of the feminine element in 
his great and mighty nature, that is all Che more lovely from the face that 
the mascnline principle is the prevailing and predominant one in his wqrks 
of Art." — Wiitckelmann's Werke am Meyer and Sclmlie, iv. 43, and Annierk. 
p. 262. 

Consonant with this are the following remarks of Lanzi. " We may here 
observe tliat when Michael Angelo was so inclined, he conld obtain distinc- 
tion for those endowments in which others excelled. It is a vnlgar error to 
suppose that he had no idea of gracH and beauty ; the Eve of the Sistine 
Chapel turns to thank her Miifcer, on her creation, with an attitude so flna 
and lovely, that it would do honor to Raphsel" 

History of Paiiilin'j, {Bosme's Trans.) L 176. 
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Ihe Nile, grsLTici and lonely, jet wiili " ely.ian beauiy 
and melancholy grace." 

And, in this connection, I cannot refi-ain from caUmg 
yonr attention to tliat greatest of American artists, who 
is at once a proof and illustration of the troth of the gen- 
eral theory advanced. No man will suspect Allston of 
•an underestimate of the Beautiful. In the whole cata- 
logue of ancient and modern artists, there is not to be 
found a single one in whose mind this element existed 
in more unmixed and absolute purity : — beauty 

ft * * chaste as the ielelo 
That's coided by tho frost fram purest sooir, 
Anil hangs on DLan's temple. 

■ But this spirituality was the fruit not only of a pure 
nature, but of a high theory. He recognized and felt tho 
supremacy of the True and tho Good, over the Beautiful. 
The reader of Hs lectures on Art, is struck with the re- 
ligious careftQness with which he Insists upon the supe- 
rior claims of Truth over those of mere Art, and the 
earnestness with which he seeks to elevate and spmtual- 
ize the profession which he honored and loved, by maldng 
it the organ and proclamaUon of Truth and Holiness. 
By this, we think the fact can be explained that he pro- 
duced so Uttle, compared with the exhaustless fertility of 
the Italian artists. His ideal was so high ; the Beautiful 
was so ipiritmBf beautifnl for him ; that color and form 
failed t» embody his conceptions. His uniform refusal 
to attempt the representation ot Christ; a far too com- 
mon attempt in Italian Art; undoubtedly rested upon 
this fact It was not because his intensely spmtual 
mind had a less adequate idea of the Divine-]«an, than 
that which floated before the CathoKc imagination, but 
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because there beamed upon his ethereal viaion, a form 
of auch high and awful beauty as could not be put upon 
a material canvas. It was because he saw so much 
that he did so little. 

Sut, Gentlemen, there is a stiD more practical and im- 
portant side to this whole subject. The department of 
Art sustains a relation to the growth and development 
of the human mind, and human society. Like ail other 
departments of human effort, it should therefore be sub- 
servient to the great moral end of human existence, and 
if there were no other alternative, it would be better that 
the aesthetic nature, and the whole department of Art, 
and the whole wide realm of the Beautiful, should be 
annihilated, than that they should continue to exist at 
the txpense of the intellectual and moral, of the True 
and the Good. We are not at all driven to the alterna- 
tive, if there be truth in the general theory that has been 
presented, but if we were, we acknowledge boldly that we 
would side with the Puritan iconoclast and dash into 

atoms the Apollo Belvidere itself. Bather than that the 
department of Art should annihilate Philosophy and E«- 
ligion ; rather than that an enervate beauty should eat 
out manly strength and severe virtue from character ; 
rather than that a sensualizing process should be intro- 
duced into the very heart of society, though it were as 
beautiful as an opium dream ; we would see the element 
struck out of existence, and man and the universe be left 
as bald and bare as granite. "We honor therefore, that 
trait in our ancestors, (so often chai-ged upon them as a 
radical defect in nature, and so often tacitly admitted as 
such even by some of their descendants), which made 
them afraid of Fine Art; afraid of music and painting 
and sculpture and poetry. They dreaded the form, but 
had no dread of the substance, and therefore were the most 
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philosophic of men. , They dreaded the material, but had 
no dread of the ideal, and therefore were the most intel- 
lectual of men. They dreaded the sensuous, but had no 
dread of the spiritual, and therefore were the most reli- 
gious of men. ' The Puritan nature owed but little, 
comparatively speaking, to aesthetic culture. It was not 
drawn upon and drawn out, as some natures have been, 
by Literature and Art, for in the plan of Providence its 
mission was active rather than contemplative ; but we 
do not hesitate to say, that the contents and genius were 
there, and that even on the side of the imagination, that 
nature, had it been unfolded in this direction, would 
have lefta school and a style of Ai-t, using the term in 
its widest acceptation, second to none. And as it is, we 
see its legitimate tendency and influence in the poetry 
of Milton. The Miltonic style of Art is essentially the 
Puritan Art ; beantifal only as it is severe and grand ; the 
Beautiful superinduced upon the True and the Holy. 



In the opening of my discourse, I alluded to the fact, 
that the style of civilization and culture peculiar to tlie 
itidividual or the nation, is determined by the theory, 
which is consciously or unconsciously assumed, of the 
nature and relative position of the Beautiful : and at the 
close of.it, I would call your attention to it again. . My 
aim is not iconoclastic My aim, in all that I have said, 
has been, not to destroy or in the least to disparage the 
department of Aesthetics, but to establish and recommend 
a high and strict and philosophic theory of it, for the pur- 
pose of putting it in its right place in the encyclopedia, 
and thus of promoting its own true gi'owth, and what is 
of still more importance, the growth of the human mind. 
Called upon to address scholar, I desire to do something 
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that will contribute to high-toned culture, high-toned 
thinking, and high-toned character. And I know of no 
better way, on such an occasion as the present, than to 
bring out distinctly before the youthful and recipient 
student, a philosophic, severe, and lofty, theoiy in regard 
to that whole department of Art, so fascinating to the 
young mind and so liable to be employed to excess by it 
Depend upon it. Gentlemen, the older you grow and the 
riper scholars you become, the more severe will be your 
tastes and the more austere will be your literary sympa- 
thies. You will come to see more and more clearly, that 
neither music, nor painting, nor sculpture, nor architecture, 
nor poetry, can properly be made the main instrument 
of human development; that the human intellect and 
heart demand ultimately a "manlier diet;" that you 
must become powerfid minds and powerfol men, mainly 
through the culture that comes from Science and Reli- 
gion. You will never, indeed, lose your relish for the 
Beautifti! ; on the contrary, you will have a keener and a 
nicer sense for it, and for all that is baaed upon it ; but 
you will iind a declining interest in its lower forma, — 
Schools of Poetry and of Art that once pleased you, wiU 
become insipid, and perhaps offensive, to your severer 
taste, your more purged eye, your more rational imagina- 
tion. There will be fewer and fewer works in the aes- 
thetic-sphere that will throw a spell and work a charm, 
while the deep and central truths of Philosophy and 
Religion wOl draw, ever draw, your whole being to them- 
selves, as the moon draws the sea. 

And in this way, you will be fitted to do the proper 
work of educated men in the midst of society. I have 
alluded to the downward movement, the uniform decay, 
of the ancient civilizations. History teaches one plaiJi 
and mournful lesson ; that man cannot safely be leffc to 
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his luxurious tendencies, be they of the sense or the soul. 
There must be austerity somewhere. There must be a 
strong head and a sound heart somewhere. And where 
ought we to look for these but in the educated class ? In 
whom, if not in these, ought we to find that theory of 
education, that style of culture, and that tone of intellect, 
which will right up society when it is sinking down into 
luxury, orhohi it where it is if it is already upright and 
austere ? /^ Educated men, amid the currents and in the 
general diift of society, ought to discharge the function 
of a warp and anchor^ They, of all men, ought to be 
characterized by strength. And especially do our own 
age and country need this style of culture. Exposed as 
the national mind is to a luxurious civilization ; as 
imminently exposed as Nineveh or Rome ever were ; the 
Beautiful is by no means the main idea by which it 
should be educated and moulded. As in the Prome- 
theus, none but the demi-gods Sti'ength and Force can 
chairf the Titan. Our task, gentlemen, as men of cul- 
ture, and aa men who are to determine the prevailing 
type of culture, is botji in theory and practice to subject 
the Form to the Substance ; to bring the Beautiful under 
the problem of the True and the Good. Our task, aa 
descendants of an austere ancestiy, as partakers in a 
severe nationality, is to retain the strict, heroic, intellec- 
tual, and religious, spirit of the Puritan and the Pilgrim, 
in these forms of an advancing civilization. In order to 
this ; in order that the sensuously and luxuriously Beauti- 
ful may not be too much for us ; strength and reserve are 
needed in the cultivated classes. They must be reticent 
and, lilce the sculptor, chisel and re-chisel, until they cut 
oif and cut down to a simple and sevei'c beauty, in Arl 
and ill Literatm-e, in Religion and in Life 
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Thekb is no greater or more striking contrast, than 
exists between a thing that is alive, and a thing that is 
dead ; between a product of nature, and a product of 
mechanism ; between a thing which has a principle 
within it, and a "thing of shreds and patches." « The~ 
human mind notices this contrast between the various 
objects that come before it, the quicker and the more 
sharply, because it is itself a living thing, and because 
its own operations are unifying, organizing, and vivify- 
ing, in their nature. We sometimes speali of the mech- 
anism of the human understanding, and of a mechaniz- 
ing process as going on within it But this language is 
metaphorical, and employed to denote the uniformity 
and certainty of intellectual processes, rather than their 
real nature. Man is a hving soul, and there is no action 
anywhere, or in anything, that is more truly and purely 
vilal, more entirely diverse from and hostile to the 
mechanical and the dead, than the genuine action of the 
human mind. Hence it is, that the mind notices this 
contrary quahty and characteristic in an object with ihe 
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rapidity of instinct, and starts back from it with a sort 
of organic recoil. Life detects death, and shrinks from 
death, instantaneously, Natm'e abhors art and artifice, 
as decidedly as, according to the old philosophy, it 
abhors a vacuum. 

This distinction between the natural and the artificial, 
fiimishea a clue to the difference which runs through all 
the productions of man, and reveals the secret of their 
excellence or their defects. How often and how sponta- 
neously do we sum up our whole admiration of a work 
by saying, " it is natural," and our whole disUke by the 
words, " it is artificial ? " The naturalness and life-like- 
ness in the one case, are the spring of all that has pleased 
us ; the formality and artifice in the other, are the source 
of all that has repelled or disgusted us. Even when we 
go no further in oizr criticism, tliis general statement of 
conformity or oppugnancy to nature, seems to be a suffi- 
cient criticism. And with good reason. For, if a pro- 
duetion has nature, has life in it, it has real and peraia- 
nent excellence. It has the germ and root of all 
excellences. Aud if it has not nature or life in it ; if it 
is a mechanical, or an artificial, or a formal thing ; it has 
the elements of all defects and all faults in it. 

It wUl be noticed here, that we have used the term Art 
in its more common and bad sense, of contrariety to 
Natm'e, and not in that technical and best signification 
of the word, which implies the oneness and unison of the 
two. For, true Art, Fine Ait, has Nature in it, and the 
genuine artist, be he painter, or poet, or orator, is one 
who paints, or sings, or speaks, with a natural freedom 
and freshness. Hence it is, that we are impressed by the 
great productions of Fine Art, in the same way that we 
are by the works of Nature. A painting, warm from the 
easel of Claude Lorraine, appeals to what is alive in us, 
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in the; same genial way that a vernal landscape does. — 
An oration from a clear brain, a beating heart, and a 
glowing lip, produces effects analogous to those of light, 
and fiie, and the electric currents. In this way, a mys- 
terious union is found to exist between outward nature, 
Eind that inward nature in the soul of man which we call 
genius ; and in this way we see that there is no essential 
difference between Nature and Art.* 

But in the other and more common sense of the term 
Art; and the sense in which we shall employ it at this 
time ; there is no such mystic union and unison between 
it and Nature. It is its very contrary ; so much so, that 
.the one kills and expels the other ; so much so, that, as 
we have said, the one affords a universal test of the fault- 
iness, and the other of the excellence, of the productions 
of the human mind, in all departments of effort For 
the Natural is the trae, while the Artificial is the false. 
Truth is the inmost essence of that principle by which a 
production of the human mind is so organized and vital- 
ized, as to make a ftesh and powerful impression. — 
Whenever in any department of effort, the human mind 
has reached verity, and is able to give a simple and sin- 
cere expression to it, we find the product full of nature, 
full of life, full of freshness, full of impression. This, 



* Nutnre's own work it Beamed, (nature taught art,) 

Paradise Begained, ii, 295. 

All naturu is but art unknown to thee. Popb. 

Nature is llie art of God. SiE Thomas Bbownb. 

There is a natnru in all artificial things, and again, an aitiflea in all com- 
pounded natural things, Cduworth. 

The art of seeinj; nature is in reality the great ol^cet of the Btudias of the 
artist, SiB Joshua Eetkolds. 

Art may, in tmlh, he called the human world. Allstos. 

For a philosophic statement of this theory see Kant's TJrlheilskmfi, ^ 45, 
46, and Schelling's discourse upon the relation of Art to Nature. 
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and this ultimately, is the plain secret of the charm in 
every work of genius and of power. In every instance, 
the influence which sways tlie obsen-er, or the hearer, or 
the reader, is the influence of the veritable reality, of the 
real and the simple truth. The Artificial, on the con- 
trary, is the false. Examine any formal production what- 
ever, and we shall be brought back in the end to a 
pretence, to a falsehood. The mind of the author is not 
tlOed with the truth, and yet he pretends to an utterance 
of the trath. Its worliing is not genial and spontaneous 
like that of nature, and yet he must give out that it is. 
From the beginning to the end of the process, therefore, 
an artificial production is essentially untrue, unreal, and 
hence unnatural 

We have thus briefly directed attention to this veiy 
common distinction between the Natural and the Ai-tifi- 
dkl, and to the gi-ound of it, for the purpose of introdu- 
cing the general topic upon which we propose to speak 
on this occasion : which is, 

Tlie Characteristics and itnportamce of a Natural Rfie- 
taric, witJi special reference to the work of the Preacher. 

There is no branch of knowledge so liable to an artifi- 
cial method, as that of Rhetoric. Strictiy defined, it is, 
indeed, as Milton calls it, an instrumental art, and hence, 
from its very nature, its appropriate subject-matter is the 
form of a discourse. "While Philosophy, and History, 
and Theology, are properly occupied with the substance 
of human composition; with truth itself and thought 
itself ; to Rhetoric is left the humbler task of putting this 
material into a form suited to it. Hence, it is evident, 
that by the very nature and definition of Rhetoric, this 
department of knowledge and of discipline ia liable to 
formalism and artificiality. While the mind is carried 
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by the solid, material, branches of education, further ami 
further into the very substance of truth itself; while His- 
tory, and Philosophy, and Theology, by tJieir very strac- 
ture and contents, tend to deepen and strengthen the 
mental processes ; Ehetoric, in common with the whole 
department of Fine Art, seems to induce superficiality 
and formality. And when a bad tendency seems to 
receive aid from a legitimate department of human 
knowledge, it is no wonder that it should gain ground 
until it convert the whole department into its own nature. 
Hence, as matter of fact, there is no branch of knowledge, 
no part of a general system of education, so much infec- 
ted, in all ages, with the - merely formal, the merely 
hollow,^ the merely artificial, and the totally lifeless, as 
Rhetoric. The epigram which Ausonius wrote under 
the poi-trait of the Rhetorician Rufus, might, with too 
much truth, be applied to the Rhetorician generally : 
Ipse rhclor, est imago imogiuis.* 
The need, therefore, of a Ehetoric that educates like 
nature, and not artificially; a Rhetoric that organizes 
and vitalizes the material that is made over to it for pur- 
poses of form ; is apparent at first glance. Without such 
a method of expression, the influence of the solid branches 
of education themselves is neutralized. However full of 
fresh and original thought the mind may be, if it has 
been trained up to a mode of presenting it, that is in its 
own nature artificial and destructive of life, the freshness 
and originality will all disappear in the process of impart- 
ing it to another mind. A Rhetoric that is conformed to 
nature and to truth, is needed, therefore, in order that the 
department itself may be co-ordinate with those higher 
departments of knowledge in which the foundation of 
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mental education is laid. Without such a concurrence 
with tJie material branches of education, such a merely- 
formal and instramental branch as that of Rhetoric, is 
useless, and worse than useless. For it only diverts the 
mind from the thought to the expression, without any 
gain to the latter, and to the positive detriment of the 
former. 

1, Ehetoric, therefore, can be a truly educating and 
influential department, only in proportion as it is organ- 
izi-ng in its fundamental character. In order to this, it 
must be grounded first of all in logic, or the laws of 
thinking, and so become not a mere collection of rules 
for the structure aud decoration of single sentences, but 
a habit and process of the human mind. The Rhetori- 
cian must make his first sacrifice to tlie austerer muses. 
In an emblematic series by one of the eariy Florentine 
en^^ravers, Rhetoric is represented by a female figure of 
dignified and commanding deportinent, with a helmet 
surmounted by a regal crown on her head, and a naked 
sword in her right hand. And so it should be. Soft- 
ness, and grace, and beauty, must be supported by 
strength and prowess ; the golden and jewelled crown 
must be defended by the iron helmet, and the steel sword. 
A rhetorical mind, therefore, in the best and proper sense 
of the term, is at bottom a consti'uctive mind ; a mmd 
capable of methodizing and organizing its acquisitions 
and reflections into forms of symmetry, and strength, and 
in a greater or less degi-ee of beauty. It is a mind which, 
in the effort to express itself, be^ns from within and 
works outward, and whose product is, for this reason, 
characterized by the unity and thorough compactness of 
a product of Nature. Such, for example, was the mind 
of Demosthenes, and such a product is the Oration for 
the Crown. The oratorical power of tliis great master is 
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primarily a constructive talent ; an ability to methodize 
and combine. Take away this deeply-running and rig- 
orous force by which the various parts of the discourse, 
the whole materiel of the plan and division, are compel- 
led and compacted together, and this orator falls into the 
same class with the Gorgiases and the false Ehetoricians 
of all ages. Take away the organization, of the Ora- 
tion for the Crown, and a style and diction a hundred 
fold more brilliant and gorgeous than that which now 
clothes it, would not save it from the fate of the false 
Rhetoric of all ages. 

Such again, for example, was the mind of the Apostle 
Paul, and s.uch was the character of his Rhetoric. Those 
short epistles, which lilte godliness are profitable for all 
things, and ought to be as closely studied by the sermon- 
izer as they are by the theologian, are as jointed find 
linked in their parts as the human frame itself, and as 
continuous in the flow of their trains of thought as the ciir- 
rent of a river. The mind of this great first preacher to the . 
Gentiles, this great first sermonizer to cultivated and scep- 
tical Paganism, was also an organizing mind. How na- 
turally does Christian doctrine, as it comes forth from 
this intellect whose native characteristics were not de- 
stroyed, but only heightened and purified, by inspira- 
tion—how naturally and inevitably does Christian truth 
take on forms that are fitly joined together, and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth ; statements 
that are at once logic and rhetoric, and satisfy both the 
reason and the feehngs. For does not the profoundest 
theologian study the Epistle to the Romans to find 
ultimate and absolute statements in sacred science, and 
does not the most unlettered Christian read and pray over 
this same epistie, that his devotions may be kindled and 
his heart made better ? Does not, to use the illustration 
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of the Chi'istian Father, does not the Iamb find a ford- 
ing place and the elephant a s-w-iramirig place in this 
mighty unremitting stream ? 

This thoroughness in the elaboration of the principal 
ideas of a discourse, and this closeness in compacting 
them into the unity of a plan, is, therefore, a prime qual- 
ity in eloquence, and it is that which connects Rhetoric 
with all the other departments of human knowledge, or 
father makes it the organ by and through which these 
find a fuU and noble expression. For, contemplated 
i;rom this point of view, what is the orator but a man of 
f-iulturc who is able to tell in round and full tones what 
he knows and what is oiatory but the art whereby the 
acquisitions and reflect ons of the general human mind 
aiP commum ated to the piesent and the future. We 
t innot, therefore taking this view of the nature of Uhet- 
tric a*? e-^sentially organizing in ito eharicter, separate it 
fiomthe highei departments ot Histoiy oi Philosophy, 
1 1 1 heology but must regard it as co-ordinate and cou- 

c T e It -^1, ith thtm The rhetorical process is to go on in 
edncation, along with these other processes of acquisi- 
tion and information and reflection, so that the final 
result shall be a mind not only disciplined inwardly but 
manifested outwardly to other minds ; so that there shall 
be not only an intellect full of thought, and a heart beat- 
ing with feeling, and an imagination glowing with im- 
agery, but a living expression of them all, in forms of 
unity and simplicity and beauty and grandeur. In this 
way Rhetoric really becomes, what it was once claimed 
to be, the very crown and completion of all culture, and 
the rhetorical discipline, the last accomplishment in the 
process of education, when the man becomes prepared to 
take the stand on the orator's bema before his fellow 
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men, and dares to attempt a transfer of his consciousness 
into them. 

3. The second characteristic of a natural Rhetoric is 
the amplifying power. K Rhetoric should stop with 
the mere organizing of thought, it might be difficult 
to distinguish it from logic. But this constructive 
talent in the Rhetorician, is accompanied by another 
abOity which is more purely oratorical. We mean the- 
ability to dwell amply upon an idea untO it has unfolded' 
all its folds, and lays off richly in broad full view. We 
mean the ability to melt the hard solid ore with so tho-j- 
rough and glowing a heat, that it will run and spread 
like water. We mean the ability to enlarge and illus- 
trate upon a condensed and cubic idea, until its contents 
spread out into a wide expanse for the career of the im- 
agination and the play of the feeHngs. 

This union of an organizing with an amplifying 
power, may be said to be the whole of Rhetoric. He 
who should combine both in perfect propoi-tions, would' 
be the ideal orator of Cicero. For while the former pow- 
er presents truth in its clear and connected form for the 
understanding, the latter transmutes it into its imagina- 
tive and impassioned forms, and the product of these 
two powers, when they ai-e blended in one living energy, 
is Eloquence. For Eloquence, according to the best 
definition that has yet been given, is the union of Philo- 
sophy and Poetry in order to a practical end.* When, 
therefore, the logical organization is clothed upon with 
the imaginative and impassioned amplification, there 
arises " a combination and a form indeed ; " a mental pro- 
duct adapted more than all others to move and influence 
the human mind. 

* Tlieremin's Rlietonc, Book i. Cliapters iii., It. 
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But we shall see still more clearly into the essential 
cliEiracteri sties of a Natural Rhetoric, by passing, as we 
now do, after this brief analysis, to the second part of 
our discourse, which proposes to treat of tfie worth and 
importance of such a Rhetoric to the preacher. 

1. And in the first place, a natural as distinguished 
from an artificial Rhetoric, is of the highest worth to the 
preacher because it is fruitful. 

The preacher is one who, from the nature of his call- 
ing, is obliged to originate a certain amount of thought 
within a limited period of time, which is constantly and 
imifornily recurring. One day in every seven, eis regu- 
larly as the motion of the globe brings it around, he is 
compelled to address his fellow men upon the very highest 
themes, in a manner and to an extent that will secure 
their attention and interest. No profession, consequent- 
ly^ makes such a steady and unintermittent draught up- 
on the resourccs'of the mind as the clerical, and no man 
do much needs the aid of a fertile and fruitful method of 
discoursing as the Christian preacher. Besides this great 
amount of thinking and composition that is required of 
him, he is moreover shut up to a comparatively small 
number of topics, and cannot derive that assistance from 
variety of subjects, and novelty in circumstances, which 
the secular orator avails himself of so readily. The 
truths of Christianity are few and simple, and though 
they are richer and more inexhaustible than all others, 
they furnish little that is novel or striMng. The power 
that is in thern to interest and move men, must be educed 
from their simple and solid substance, and not from their 
great number or vancty The pieaiher may, it is true, 
be able to maintain a sort of mterest m his hearers by 
the biographical, or geographical, or archaeological, or 
historical, or literary, accompanmieiits of th^ Scriptures, 
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but his permanent influence and power over them as a 
preacher must come from, his ability to develop clearly, 
profoundly, and freshly, a few simple and unadorned 
doctrines. Far be it from me to undervalue the impor- 
tance of that training and study, by which we are intro- 
duced into that elder and oriental world in which the 
Bible had its origin, and with whose scenery, manners ' 
and customs, and modes of living and thinking, it will 
be connected to the end of time. No student of the 
Scriptures, and especially no sacred orator, can make 
himself too much at home in the gorgeous Bast ; too 
familiar with that Hebrew spirit which colors like blood 
the whole Bible, New Testament as well as Old Testa-; 
ment. But at the same time he should remember that 
all this knowledge is only a means to an end ; that he 
cannot as a preacher of the Word, rely upon this as ^e 
last source whence he is to derive subject matter for fciis 
thinking and discourse year after yeai-, but must by it ^11 
be carried down to deeper and more perennial fountains^ 
to the few infinite facts and the few infinite truths of 
Christianity. 

The need, therefore, of a Rhetorical method that is in 
its own nature fertile and fruitful, is plain. And what 
other ability can succeed but that organizing and ampli- 
fying power, which we have seen to be the substance of 
tlie E.hetorie of Nature as the contrary of Art. Through 
the former of 'these, the preacher's mind is led into the 
inmost stmctm-e and fabric of the individual doctrine, 
and so of the whole Christian system ; and through the 
latter he is enabled to unroll and display the endless 
richness of the contents. It is safe to say, that a mind 
which has once acquired this natural method of develop- 
ing and presenting Christian truth, cannot be exhausted. 
No matter how much drain may be made upon it, no 
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matter how often it may be called upon to preach the 
" things new and old," it cannot be made dry. The 
more it ia drawn from, the more salient and bulging is 
the fulness with which it wells up and pom's over. For 
this org'onic method is the key and tlie clue. He who ia 
master of it, he with whom it has become a mental hab- 
it and process, will find the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge in the Scriptures opening readily and richly 
to hira. He will find his mind ha'bitually in the Yein. 

9. And this brings us to a second characteristic of a 
Natural Rhetoric, whereby it is of the greatest worth to 
the preacher, viz., that it is a genial and invigorating' 
method. AH the discipline of the human mind ought to 
minister to its enjoyment and its strength. That is a 
false mctjiod of diseiphne, by which the human mind is 
mjide to work by an ungcnial effort, much more by 
spjasms and convulsively. It was made to work like na- 
tiare itself, calmly, continuously, strongly, Eind happily, 
'When, therefore, we find a system of training, resulting 
in a labored, anxious, intermittent, and irksome, activity, 
w^e may be sure that something is wrong in it. The 
fruits of all modes of discipline that conform to the na- 
ture of the human mind and the nature of truth, are free- 
dom, boldness, continuity, and pleasure, of execution. 
In this connection weakness and tedium are faults ; sick- 
ness is sin. 

But the mental method for which we are pleading, 
while making the most severe and constant draft upon 
the mental faculties, at the same time braces them and 
inspires them with power. The mind of the orator, in 
this slow organization and continuous amplification of 
the materials with which it is laboring, is itself affected 
by a tcHex action.- That truth, that divine truth, which 
the preacher is endeavoring to throw out, that it may 
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renovate and edify the soul of a fellow being, at the 
same time strikes in, and invigorates his own mind, and 
swells his own heart with joy. 

This feature, this genial vigor, in what we have styled 
a Natural Rhetoric, acqukes additional importance when 
we recur to the fact that has already been mentioned, 
■viz., that inasmuch as Rhetonc i'* a formal or instrumen- 
tal department, its mfluence is liable to become, and too 
often his become, debilitating to the human mind. 
When this branch of discipline becomes artificial and 
mechanical in its chaiicter, by being "feveied too rauch^ 
from those profounder, and more solid, departments of ' 
human knowledge from whose root and fatness it must 
derive all its nourishment and cu-culating juices ; when 
Ehetoric degenerates into a mere collection of rules for 
the structure of sentences and the finish of diction ; po 
studies or training will do more to diminish the resources 
of the mind, and to benumb and kill the vitality 'o^f 
the soul, than the Rhetorical. The eye is kept upon th6> 
form merely, and no mind, individual or national, was 
ever made strong or fertile by the contemplation of mere 
form. The mind under such a tutorage works by rote, 
instead of from an inward influence and an organic law. 
In reality, its action is a surface-action, which only irri- 
tates and tires out lis powers. Perhaps the strongest ob- 
jections that have been advanced against a Rhetorical 
course of instruction, find their support and force here. 
Men complain of the dryness, and the want of geniality, 
of a professed Rhetorician. The common mind is not 
satisfied with his studious artifice, and his measured 
movements, but craves something more ; it craves a ro- 
bust and hearty utterance, a hale and lifeaome method. 
Notice that it is not positively displeased with this pre- 
cision and finish of the Rhetorician, but only with the 
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lack of a genial impulse under it. It ia its sins of omis- 
sion that have brought Rhetoric into disrepute. 

But when the training, under consideration, results in a 
genial and invigorating process, by which the profound- 
est thinking and the best feeling of the soul are discharg- 
ed to the utmost, and yet the mind feels the more buoy- 
ant for it, and the stronger for it, all such objections van- 
jsli. There is, we are confitlent, there is a method of 
*iisciplining the mind in the direction of Rhetoric, and 
for the purposes of form and style, that does not in the 
least diminish the -vigor and the healthiness of its natural 
processes. K there is not, then the department should 
he annihilated. If there can be no Rhetorical training in 
the schools, but such as is destructive of the freshness, 
and' originality, and geniality, of native impulses and 
native utterances, then it were far better to leave the 
miiiid to its unpruned and tangled luxuriance ; to let it 
w,?inder at its own sweet will, and bear with its tedious 
windingB and its endless eddies. Here and there, at 
least, there would be an onward movement, and the in- 
spiration of a forward motion. But it is not so. For, 
says Shakspeare: — 

There is an Art which * * * shares 
With great creating Nature. 

There i<! a close and elaborate discipline which is in har- 
mony with the poetry, and the feeling, and the eloquence, 
of the human soul, and which, therefore, may be employ- 
ed to evoke and express it. There is a Rhetoric which, 
when it has been wrought into the mind, and has be- 
come a spontaneous method and an instinctive habit 
with it, does not in the least impair the elasticity and 
vigor pf natme, because in the phrase of the same great 
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poet and master of form from whom we have just quoted, 
" It is an Art that Nature makes, or rather an Ait which 
itself is Nature." Such a Rhetoric may, indeed, be 
defined to be an Art, or discipline, which enables man to 
be natural ; an Art that simply develops the genuine and 
hearty qualities of the man himself, of the mind iteelf. — • 
For the purpose of all discipline in this direction, is not 
to impose npon the mind a style of thought and express 
sion unnatural and alien to it, but simply to aid the min(J' 
to be itself, and to show itself out in the most genuine 
and sincere manner. The Rhetorical Ait is to join ori 
upon the nature and constitution of the individual mani, 
so that what is ^ven by creation, and what is acquirecS 
by culture, shall be homogeneous, mutually aiding and 
aided, reciprocally influencing and influenced. And let 
not this mental veracity, this truthfulness to a nian's 
individuEdity and mental structure, be thought to be^an 
easy acquisition. It is really the last and highest acco^i- 
plishraent. It is a very difficult thing for a discourser tci 
be himself, genuinely and without affectation. It is a 
still more difficult thing for an orator, a man who has 
come nut before a listening and criticising auditoiy, to be 
himself; genuinely, fearlessly and without mannerism, 
communicating himself to his auditors precisely as he 
, really is. A simple and natural style, says Pascal, always 
strikes us with a sort-of surprise ; for while we are on the 
lookout for an author, we find a mam, while we are expect- 
ing a formal art, we find a throbbing heart. This is 
really the highest grade of culture, and the point toward 
which it should always aim, viz : to bring Nature out by 
means of art ; and Rhetorical discipline, instead of leav- 
ing the pupil ten-fold more formal and artificial than it 
found him, ought to send him out among men, the most 
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ftrtless, the most hearty, and the most genuine, man of 
them aD. 

Now of what untold worth is such a mental method 
and habit to the preacher of the "Word ! On this method, 
literally and without a metaphor, the more he works the 
stronger he becomes, the more he toils the happier he is. 
He finds the invention and composition of discourse a 
means of self-culture and of self-enjoyment. He finds 
that that labor to which he has devoted his life, and to 
which, perhaps, in the outset, he went with something of 
a hireling's feeling, is no irksome task, but the source of 
the noblest and most buoyant happiness. That steady 
unintermittent drain upon his thought and his feeling, 
which he feared would soon exsiccate his brain and leave 
his heart dry as powder, he finds is only an outlet for the 
ever accumulating waters ! 

This invigoratuig and genial influence of the Rhetori- 
fcal method now under consideration, furthermore, is of 
special worth in the present state of the world. There 
never was a time when the general mind was so impa- 
tient of dulness as now. He who addresses audiences 
at the present day must be vigorous and invigorating, or 
he is nothing. Hence the temptation, which is too often 
yielded to by the sacred orator, to leave the legitimate 
field of Christian discourse and to range in that border 
land which skirts it, or perhaps to pass into a region of 
thought that is really profane and secular. The preacher 
feels the need of saying something fresh, vigorous, and 
genial, and not being able to discourse in this style upon 
the old and standing themes of the Bible, he endeavors 
to christianize those secular and temporal themes with 
which the general mind is already too intensely occupied, 
that he may find in them subjects for entertaining, and, 
as he thinlts, original discourse. But this course on the 
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part of tlie Christian minister, must always end in the 
decline of spiritual religion, "both in his own heart and in 
that of the Church. Nothing, in the long run, is truly 
edifying to the Christian man or the Christian Church, 
that is not really religious. Noticing can renovate and 
sanctify the eai'thly mind, but that which is in its own 
nature spiritual and super natm-aL Not that which 
resembles Christian ti-uth, or which may be modified' or 
affected by Christian truth, can convict of sin and con- 
vert to God, but only the substantial and real Christian 
truth itself Nothing but material fire can be relied upon 
as a central sun, as a radiating centre. 

The Christian preacher is thus shut up to the old and 
uniform ayatem of Christianity in an age when, more 
than in any other, men are seeking for some new thing ; 
when they are seeking and demanding stimulation, invi^- 
oration, animation, and impression. His only tt^e 
course, therefore, is to find the new in the old ; to beeomfr 
so penetrated with the spirit of Christianity, that he shall 
breathe it out fi:om his own mind and heart, upon his 
congregation, in as fresh and fiery a tongue of flame aa 
that which restei? upon the disciples on the day of Pen- 
tecost ; to enter so thoroughly into the genius and spirit 
of the Christian ayatem, that it ahall exhibit itself, through 
him, with an originality and newness kindred to that of 
its first inspired preachers, and precisely like that which 
characterizes the sermonizing of the Augustines and the 
Bernards, the Luthera and the Calvins, the Leightons, 
the Howes, and the Bdwardaea, of the Church, "What 
renders the sermons of these men so vivific and so invig- 
orating to those who study them, and to the audiences 
who heard them ? Not the variety or striking character 
of the topics, but the thoroughness with which the truth 
was conceived and elaborated in their minds. Not aa 
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artificial Rhetoric, poUshing and garnishing tlie outside 
of a subject in which the mind has no interest, and into 
the interior of which it has not penetrated ; but an organ- 
izing Rhetoric, whereby the sermon shot up out of the 
gi'eat Christian system, like a bud out of the side of a 
great trunk or a great limb, part and particle of the great 
whole; an amplifying Rhetoric whereby the sermon was 
the mere evolution of an involution, the sweUing, burst 
ing, leafing out, blossoming, and fructuation, of this bud. 

! 3. And this brings us, in the third place, to the worth 
df this Rhetorical method to the preacher, because it is 
closely cmnected with his theological training and disci- 
pline. 

It is plain, fiom what has been said, that eloquent 
pi'eqching cannot originate without profound theological 
knowledge. The eloquent preacher is simply the thorough 
theologian who has now gone out of bis study, and up 
into the pulpit. In other words, eloquence ill this as 
well as in every other instance is founded in knowledge. 
Cicero says that Socrates was wont to say that aU men 
lire eloquent enough on subjects whereon they have 
Ivnowledge ; * a saying which re-appears in the common 
and homely rule for eloquence, " Have something to say, 
and then say it." 

Hence a Rhetorical training which does not sustain 
intimate relations to tlie general culture and discipline 
of the pupil, is worthless. At no point does an artificial 
Rhetoric betray itself so quicldy and so certainly as here. 
"We feel that it has no interconntiunication with the 
character and acquisitions of the individual. It is a 
n method, which he has adopted by a volition, and 
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not a spontaneous one which has sprung up out of his 
chajacter and culture, and is in perfect sympathy witli it. 
But the Rhetoric of nature has sill the theological train- 
ing of the preacher back of it as its support, beneath it as 
its soil and nutriment. All that he has become by long 
years of study and reflection, goes to maintain him as a 
Rhetorician, so that his oratory is really tlie fuU and 
powerful display' of what he is and has beconae by vigor- 
ous professional study. The Rhetoric is the man hirn-' 
self. i, 

In this way, a showy and tawdry manner is inevitably; 
avoided, as it always should be, by the preacher. It can- 
not be said of Mm, as it can be of too many, " He is a 
mere Rhetorician." For this professional study, this 
lofty and calm theological discipline, this solemn care of 
human souls, this sacred professional chsiracter, wili ail 
show themselves in his general style and manner, and 
preclude every thing ostentatious or gaudy, much moife 
every thing scenic or theatrical. The form will corres-- 
pond to the matter. The matter being the most solerrui 
and most weighty truth of God, the form will be the 
most chastened, the most symmetrical, and the most 
commanding, manner of man. 

And in this way, again, the rhetorical training of the 
preacher will exert a reflex influence upon his theologi- 
cal training. A true sacred Rhetoric is a sort of practi- 
cal theology, and is so styled in some nomenclatures. It 
is a practical expansion and exhibition of a scientific 
system for the purpose of influencing the popular mind. 
When, therefore, it is well conceived and well handled, it 
exerts a reflex influence upon theological science itself, 
that is beneficial in the highest degree. It cannot, it is 
true, change the nature und substance of the troth, but it 
can bring it out into distinct consciousness. The effort 
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to popularize scientific knowledge, the endeavor to put 
logic into the form of rhetoric, imparts a clearness to con- 
ceptions, and a determination to opinions, that cannot 
be attained in the closet of the mere speculatist. Not 
until a man haa endeavored to transfer his conceptions ; 
not until he has pushed his way through the confusion 
and misunderstandings of another man's mind, and has 
-tried to lodge his views in it ; does he know the full 
Significance and scope of even Ms own knowledge. 
-■ But especially is this action and re-action between 
theology and sacred Rhetoric of the highest worth to the 
preacher, because it results in a due mingling of tbe the- 
oretic and the practical in his preaching. The desidera- 
tum in a sermon is such an exact proportion between 
doctrine and practice, such thorough fi^ion of these two 
elements, that the discourse at once instructs and impels ; 
an;^ he who supplies this desideratum in his sermonizing, 
i^.' a powerful, influential, and eloquent, preacher. He 
i'liay lack many other minor things, but he has the main 
thing ; and in time tbese other minor things shall all be 
added unto hun. In employing a Rhetoric that is at 
once organizing and ampliiying in its nature and mfiu- 
cnce, the theological discipline and culture of tbe preacher 
are kept constantly growing and vigorous. Every sermon 
that is composed on this method, sets the whole body of 
his acquisitions into motion, and, like a bucket continu- 
ally plunged down into a weU and continuaUy drawn up 
full and dripping, aerates a mass that would otherwise 
grow stagnant and putrid. 

4. Fourthly and finally, the worth of a natural, as dis- 
tinguished from an artificial, Rhetoric, is seen in the fact 
that it is connected, most intimately, with the vital reli- 
gion of the mm and the preacher. For no Rhetoric can 
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be organizing and vivifying, that is not itself organic and; 
alive. Only that which has in itself a living principle, 
can comrnunicate life. Only that which is itself vigor- 
ous, can invigorate. The inmost essential principle, 
therefore, of a Rhetoric that is to be employed in the ser- 
vice of religion, must be this very religion itself: deep, 
vital, piety in the soul of the sacred orator. Even the 
pagan Cato, and the pagan Quinctilian after him, made 
goodness, integrity and uprightness of character, the 
foundation of eloquence in a secular sphere, and for se^ 
cnlar purposes. The orator, they said, is an upright 
man, first of all an upfiffhi man, who understands speafc- 
ing. How much more true then is it, that Christian, 
ehai-acter is the font and origin of all Christian elo- 
quence ; that the sacred orator is a holy man, first of all 
a hoi.// man, who understands speaking. 

We shall not, surely, be suspected of wishing to Un- 
dervalue or disparage a department to which we propase 
to consecrate our whole time and attention, and, there^ 
fore, we may with the more boldness say, that we have 
always cheri^ihed a proper respect for that theory which 
has been more in vogue in some other denominations 
than in our own, that the preacher is to speak as the 
spirit moves him. There is a great and solid truth at 
the bottom of it, and though the theory unquestionably , 
does not need to be held up very particularly before an 
uneducated ministry, we think there is comparatively lit- 
tle danger in reminding the educated man, the man who 
has been trained by the rules and maxims of a formal 
and systematic discipline, that the spring of all his pow- 
er, as a Christian preacher, is a living spring; It is well 
for the sacred orator, who has passed through a long col- 
legiate and professional training, and has been taught 
sermonizing as an art, to he reminded that the living 
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principle, wliich is to render all this culture of use for 
purposes of practical impression, is vital godliness ; that 
he will be able to assimilate all this material of ChristiEin 
eloquence, only in proportion as he is a devout and holy 
man. Without this interior religious life in hia soul, all 
his resources of intellect, of rnemoryj and of imagination, 
will be unimpressive and ineffectual ; the mere iron shields 
and gold ornaments that crush the powerless Tarpeia. 

For the first and indispensable thing in every "instance 
is power. Given an inward and living power, and a 
basis for motion, action, and impression, is given. In 
every instance we come back to this ultimate point 
There is a theory among philosophers, that this hard, 
material world, over which we stumble, and against 
which we strike, is at bottom two forces or powers, 
hc)d in equilibrium ; that when we get back to the real- 
ity of the hard and dull clod, upon which " the swain 
.Treads with clouted shoon," we find it to be just as im- 
material, just as mobile, just as nimble, and just as much 
a living energy, as the soul of man itself. Whether this 
be truth or not within the sphere of matter, one thing is 
certain, that within the sphere of mind we are brought 
back to forces, to fresh and living energies, in every in- 
stance in which the human sou! makes an eloquent im- 
pression, or receives one. Examine an oration, secular 
or sacred, that actually moved the minds of men, a 
speech that obtained votes, or a sermon that, as we say, 
savedsouls, and you find the ultimate cause of this elo- 
quence, so far as man is concerned, to be a vitaJ, power 
in the orator. The same amount of instruction might 
have been imparted, the same general style and diction 
might have been employed in both cases, but if that elo- 
quent jnnnnr in the man had been wanting, there would 
10 
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have been no actuation of tlie hearer, and consequently 
no eloquence. 

It is, therefore a great and crowning excellence of the 
Rhetorical method which we have been describing, that 
its lowest and longest roots strike down into the Chris- 
tian character itself* It does not propose or expect to 
render the preacher eloquent without personal religion. 
It tells him on the contrary, that although God is the 
creator and sovereign of the human soul, and can there- 
fore i-ender the truth preached by an unregenerate man 
and in the most unfeeling irreligious manner, effectual to 
salvation, yet that the preacher must expect to see men 
moved by his discourses, only in proportion as he is him- 
self a spkitually-minded, solemn, and devout man. Here 
is the power, and here is its hiding place, so fax as the 
finite agent is concerned. In that holy love of God and 
of the human soul, which Christianity, enjoins and pro- 
duces ; in that rehgious affection of the soul which takesi^ 
its ongin in the soul's regeneration ; the preacher la to 
find the source of all his eloquence and impression as an 
orator, just as much as of his usefiilness and happiness 
as a man and a Christian. Back to this last centre of 
all, do we trace all that is genuine, and powerful, and 
influential, in Pulpit Eloquence. 

But by this is not meant merely that the preacher must 
be a man of zealous and fervid emotions. There is a 
species of eloquence, which springs out of easily excited 
sensibilities, and which oftentimes produces a great sen- 
sation in audiences of peculiar characteristics, and in 
some particular moods. But this eloquence of the flesh 
and the blood, without the brain ; this eloquence of the 
animal, mthout the intellectual, spirits ; is very different 
from that deep-toned, that solemn, that commanding elo- 
[[uence, which springs from the life of God in the soul 
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of maji. We feel the difference, aU men feel the differ- 
ence, between the impression made by an ardent but a«- 
perficial emotion, and that made by a deep feeling ; by 
the sustained, equable, and strong, pulsation of religious 
affccuons, as distinguished from religious sensibilities. 
When a man of the latter stamp feels, we know that he 
feels upon good grounds and in reality; that this stir and 
movement of the affections is central and all-pervading 
in him ; that the eternal truth has taken hold of his emo- 
tive nature, moving the whole of it, as the trees of the 
wood are moved with the wind. It is this moral earnest- 
' ness of a man who habitually feels that religion is the 
chief concern for mortals here below ; it is this profound 
consciousness of the perfections of God and of the worth 
of the human soul ; which is the inmost principle of 
sacred eloquence, the vis vivida vitiB of the sacred orator. 

' have thus, as briefly as possible, exhibited the princi- 
pal features of what is conceived to be a tme method 
in rhetorical instruction and discipline ; not because 
they are new, or different from the views of the best 
Rhetoricians of all ages, but merely to indicate the gen- 
eral spirit in which I would hope, by the blessing of 
God, to conduct the department of instruction commit- 
ted to my care by the guardians of this Seminary. The 
department of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology is 
one that, from the nature of the case, is not called upon 
to impart very much positive information. Its function 
is rather to induce an intellectual method, to form a 
mental habit, to communicate a general spirit to the fu- 
ture clergyman. It is, therefore, a department of grow- 
ing importance in this country, and in the present state 
of society and the Church. Perhaps the general tone 
and temper of the clerical profession was never a matter 
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of more importance than now. The world, and this 
country especiaUy, is guided more and more by the gen- 
eral tendencies of particular classes and professions. In 
politics, a party or class, that really has a tendency, and 
maintains it persistently for a length of time, is sure in 
the end to draw large masses after it. In. reforms, a 
class that is pervaded by a distinctive spirit, wbich it 
sedulously preserves and maintains, is sure of a wide in- 
fluence, finally. In literature, or philosophy, or theology, a 
school that has a mai-ked and determined character of its 
own, and keeps faith with it, will in the course of time 
be rewarded for its self-consistency by an increase in 
numbers and in power. In all these cases, and in alt 
other cases, the steady, continuous stream of a" general 
tendency sucks into its own volume all the float and 
diift, and carries it along with it. And the eye of the 
reflecting observer, a*" it ranges over the ocean of Amer- 
ican society, can see these cuiTents and tendencies, as. 
plainly as the eye of the mariner sees the Gulf-stream. ' 
How important, then, is any position which makes the 
occupant to contribute to the formation of a general 
spirit and temper, in so influential a class of men as the 
clerical ! Well may such an one say, Who is sufficient 
for this thing? For myself, I should shrink altogether 
from this toil, and this responsibility, did I not dare to 
hope that the providence of that Being, who is the 
sovereign controller of all tendencies and all movements 
in the universe, has led me hither. In his strength would 
I labor, and to Him would I reverently commend myself 
and this institution. 
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The pmpose of an Inaugural Discourse is, to give a 
correct and weighty impression of the injportanee of 
some particular department of knowledge. Provided the 
term be employed in the technical sense of Aristotle and 
Quinctilian, the Inaugural is a demonstrative oration, 
the aim of which is to justify the existence of a specific 
professorship, and to magnify the specific discipline 
which it imparts. It must, consequently, be the general 
object of the present discourse to praise the department, 
and recommend the study, of History. 

As we enter upon the field which opens out before us, 
we are bewildered by its immense expanse. The whole 
hemisphere overwhelms the eye. The riches of the sub- 
ject embarrass the discussion. For this science is the 
most comprehensive of aU departments of human knowl- 
edge. In its unrestricted and broad signification, it in- 
cludes all other branches of human inquiry. Everything 
in existence has a history, though it may not have a phi- 
losophy, or a poetry ; and, therefore, history covers and 
10* (113) 
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pervades and enfolds all things as the atmosphere does 
the globe. Its aubject-matter is all that man has thought, 
felt, and done, and the line of Schiller is true even if 
taken in its literal sense : the final judgment is the his- 
tory of the world.* 

If it were desirable to bring the whole encyclopaedia of 
human knowledge under a single term, certainly history 
would be chosen as the most comprehensive and elastic 
of all. And if we consider the mental qualifications re- 
quired for its production, the department whose nature 
and claims we are considering, still upholds its superi- 
ority, in regard to universality and comprehensiveness. 
The historic talent is inclusive of all other tsilents. The, 
depth of the philosopher, the truthfulness and solemnity 
of the theologian, the dramatic and imaginative pow-er 
of the poet, are all necessary to the perfect historian, aitd 
would be found in him, at their height of excellence, did 
such a being exist. For it has been truly said, that we> 
shall aooner see a perfect piiilosophy, or a perfect poem, 
than a perfect history. 

We shall, therefore, best succeed in imparting unity 
to the discourse of an hour, and in making a single and, 
therefore, stronger impression, by restraining that career 
which the mind is tempted to malce over the whole of 
this ocean-like ai'ena, and confining oiar attention to a 
single theme. 

It will be our purpose, then, to speak. 

First, Of that peculiar spirit impai'ted to the mind of 
an educated man, by historical studies, which may be 
denominated the historic spirit ; and 

Sectmdli/, Of its influence upon the theologian. 

The historic spirit may be defined to be : the spirit of 
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the race as distinguished from that of the individual, and 
of all time as distinguished from that of one age. 

We here assume that the race is as much a reahty as 
the individual; for this is not the time nor place, even if 
the abUity were possessed, to reopen and reargue that 
great question which onee divided the philosophic world 
into two grand divisions. We assume the reahty of 
both ideas. We postulate the real and distinct, though 
undivided, being of the commoir humanity and the par- 
ticular individuality. We are unable, with the Nominal- 
ist, to regard the former as the mere generahzation of 
|the latter. The race is more than an aggregate of sepa- 
late individualities. History U more than a collection 
(if single biographies, as the national debt is more than 
tho sum of mdividual liabihties. Side by side, in one and 
tlye same subject ; in every pai-ticular human person ; ex- 
iiit the common humanity with its nniveisal instincts and 
tifendencies, and the individuality with its particular m- 
Wests and feelings. The two often come into conflict 
with an earnestness, and at times in the epic of history 
with a terrible grandeur, that indicates that neither of 
them is an abstraction; that both are sohd with the sub- 
stance of an actiial being, and throb with the pulses of 
an intense vitality. 

The difference between history and biography mvolves 
the distinct entity and reality of both Uie race and the 
individual. Biography is the account of the peculiari- 
ties of the single person disconnected from the species, 
and is properly conoerned only with that which is char- 
acteristic of him as an isolated mdividual. But fliat 
which is national and philanthropic in his nature ; that 
which is social and poBScal in his conduct and career; 
ah that linlrs him with his species and constibites a part 
of the development ot man on tile globe; aH this is his- 
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torical and not biographic. Speaking generally in or- 
der to speak briefly, all that activity which springs up 
out of the pure individualism of the person, makes up 
the charm Eind entertainment of biography, and all that 
activity which originates in the humanity of the person 
furnishes the matter and the grandeur of history. 

History, then, is the story of the race. It is the exhi- 
bition of the common generic nature of man as this is 
manifested in that great series of individuals which is 
crowding on, one after another, like the waves of the sea, 
through the ages and generations of time. The historic 
muse omits and rejecte everything in thk march and 
movement of human beings that is peculiar to them as 
selfish units ; everything that has interest for the man^ 
but none for mankind ; and inscribes upon her tablet 
only that which springs out of the common humanity, 
and hence has interest for all men and all time. 

History, therefore, is contiimmis in its nature. It is s6, 
because its subject-matter is a continuity. This common 
human nature is in the process of continuous evolution, 
and the wounded snake drags ite slow length along down 
the ages and generations. No single individual ; no single 
age or generation ; no single nationality, however rich and 
capacious ; shows the whole of man, and so puts a stop 
to human development. The time will, indeed, come, 
and the generation and the single man, will one day be, 
in whom the entile exhibition will close. The number 
of individuals in the human race is predetermined and 
fixed by Him who seefe the end from the beginning. But 
until the end of the series cornea, the development must 
go on continuously, and the history of it, must be con- 
tinuous also. It must be linked with all that has gone 
before ; it must be linked with all that is yet to come. 
As it requires the whole series of individuEds, in order 
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to a complete manifestation of the species, so it requires 
^the whole series of ages and periods, in order to an 
entire account of it. 

But while history is thus continuous in its nature, par- 
adoxical as it may appear, it is at the same time complete 
Ijn its spirit. Observe that we are speaking of the ab- 
stract and ideal character of the science ; of that quality 
py which it diifers &om other branches of knowledge, 
|We axe not speaking of any one pai-ticnlar narrative that 
^las actually been composed, or of all put together. History 
ks actually written is not the account of a completed pro- 
cess, because, as we have just said, the development is 
sitill going on. Still, the tendency of the department is 
to a conclusion. History looks to a winding up. We 
may say of it, as Bacon says of unfuliilled prophecies : 
" though not fulfilled punctually and at once, it hath a 
springing and germinant accomplishment through many 
ag^s." It contains and defines general tendencies ; it in- 
ti^rtiateSj at every point of the line, a final consummation, 
'i'he historical processes that have actually taken place, 
all point at, and join on upon, the future processes that 
are to be homogeneous with them. That very con- 
tinuity in the nature of this science, of which we have 
spoken, results in this completeness, or tendency to a 
conclusion, in its spirit. Like a growing plant, we know 
what it will come to, though the growth is not ended. 
For it is characteristic of an evolution, provided it is a 
genuine one, that seize it when you will, and observe it 
at any point you please, you virtually seize the whole ; 
you observe it all. Each particular section of a develop- 
ment exhibits the qualities of the whole process, and the 
organic part contemplated by itself throbs with the gen- 
eral life. Hence it is that each particular history ; of a 
nation, or an age, or a form of government, or a school 
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of philosophy, or a Christian doctrine ; when conceived 
in the spirit of history, wears a finished aspect, and sonnds; 
a full and fundamental tone. And hence the proverb ; 
man i^ the same in all ages, and history is the repetition 
of the same lessons. 

So universal and virtually complete in its spirit is this' 
scienpp, that a distinguished modern philosopher has as- 
serted that it may become a branch of d priori knowl-S 
edge, and that it actually does become such in propor- 
tion as it becomes philosophic. Being the account, noij 
of a dislocation, but of a development, and this of cme} 
race ; being the exhibition of the unfolding of one singl^ 
idea of the Divine mind ; the history of the world, h^ 
contends, might be written beforehand by any mind th^t 
is master of the idea lying at the bottom of it. The 
whole course and career of the world, is predetermifned 
by its plan, and supposing this to be known, the his^- 
rian is more than " the prophet looking backward,"'ias 
Schlegel calls him ; he is the literal prophet. He doe^ 
not merely inferentially foretell, by looking back into the 
past, but he sees the whole past and future simultaneously 
present in the Divine idea of the world, of which by the 
hypothesis he is perfectly possessed. 

This philosopher believed in the possibility of such an 
absolutely perfect and d priori history, because he taught 
that the mind of man and the mind of God are one 
universal mind, and that the entire knowledge of the one 
may consequently be possessed by the other. While, 
however, the philosopher ei-red fatally in supposing that 
any being but God the Creator, can be thus perfectly 
possessed of the organic idea of the world, or that man 
can come into an approximate possession of it except as 
it is revealed to him by the Supreme mind, in providence 
and revelation, we must yet admit that the world is con- 
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{^tmcted according to such an idea or plan, and that foi 
tins reason, coherence, completeness, and universality, 
are the distinguishing characteristics of its development. 
"While, therefore, we deny that history as actually 
■wi-itten, or as it shall be, comes up to this absolute and 
metaphysical perfection, it would be folly to deny that it 
jhas made any approximation towards it, or that it will 
iiiake still more. So far as the account has been com- 
posed under the guidiiig light of this divine idea, which 
L manifesting iteelf in the affairs of men ; so far, in other 
Words, as it has been written in the light of providence 
and revelation ; it has been composed with truth, and 
depth, and power. Historians have been successful in 
fathering the lessons and solving the problems of their 
science in proportion as they have recognized a provi- 
deiitial plan in the career of the world, and have had 
so'une clear apprehension of it. The most successful par- 
tij^ular narratives seem to be parts of a greater whole. — 
Jhpy have an easy reference to general history ; evidently 

belong to it ; evidently were written in its comprehensive 
spirit and by its broad lights. So much does this science 
abhor a scattering, isolating, and fragmentary, method of 
treating the subject-matter belonging to it, that those 
histories which have been composed without any historic 
feeling; with no reference to the Divine plan and no 
connection with the universe ; are the most dry and life- 
less productions in literature. Disconnection, and the 
absence of a unifying principle, are more marked, and 
more painfully felt, in historical composition, than in any 
other species of literature. Even when the account is 
that of a brief period, or mere point, as it were, in univer- 
sal space, the mind demands that it be rounded and 
finished in itself; that it exhibit, in httle, that same com- 
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plete and coherent process, which is going on raoiq 
grandly, on the wider arena of the world at large. 

History, then, is the exhibition of the species, It4 
lessons may be relied upon as the conclusions to whicH 
the human lace have come. In these historic lessons, the 
narrowness of individual and local opinions has beers 
exchanged for the breadth and compass of public andl 
common sentiments. The errors to which the singlti 
mind ; the isolated unit, as distinguished from the organid 
unity ; is exposed, are corrected by the sceptical and critic 
cal processes of the general mind, 

What, for illustration, is its teaching in regard to the 
presence and relative proportions in a political constiti|- 
tion of the two opposite elements, permanence and pK(i- 
gression? Will not the judgment, in regard to this 
vexed question, that is formed on histonc grounds, be,\to 
say the least, safer and truer, than that formed upon the 
scanty experience of an individual man ? Will not tlie 
decision of one who has made up his mind after la 

thoughtful study of the ancient tyrannies and republics 
of Greece and Rome, of the republican states of Italy in 
the middle ages, of the politics of Europe since the for- 
mation of its modern state-system, be nearer the resd 
truth than that of a pledged and zealous partisan, on either 
side of the question ; than that of the sincient Cleon or 
Coriolanus ; than that of the modern Rousseau or Filmer ? 
And why will it be nearer the truth ? Not merely 
because these men were earnest and zealous. Ardor 
and zeal are well in their place. But because these 
minds were individual and local ; because they were not 
historic and general in views and opinions. 

Take another illustration from the department of phi- 
losophy. A great variety of theories have been projected 
respecting the nature and operations of the human mind. 
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SO that it becomes difficult for the bewildered inquirer to 
laiow wMch he shall adopt But will he run the hazai-d 
of fundamental error, if he assumes that that theory is 
the truth, so far as truth has been reached in this domain, 
which he finds substantially present in the philosophic 
mind in all ages ? if he concludes that the historic pW 
losophy is the true philosophy ? And will it be safe for 
the individual to set up in this department, or in the still 
higher one of religion, doctrines which have either never 
entered the human mind before, or, if they have, have 
been only transient residents ? 

The fact is, no one individual mind is capable of 
^accomplishing, alone and by itself, what the rMe is des- 
tmed to accomplish only in the slow revolution of iis 
cjcle of existence. It is not by the thought of any one 
individual, though he were as profound as Plato and as 
iijituitive as Shakspeare, that truth is to obtain an exhaus- 
tive manifestation. The whole race is to try its power, 
fend, in the end, or rather at every point in the endJess 
career, is to acknowledge that the absolute is not yel 
fully known; that the knowledge of man is still -at an 
infinite distance fi:om that of God. Much has been said, 
and still is, .of the spirit of the age ; and extravagant 
expectations have been formed in regard to its insight 
into truth and its power of applying it for the progress 
of the species. But a single age is merely an individual 
of larger growth. There is always something particular, 
something local, something temporary, in every age, and 
we must not look here for the generic and universal any 
more than in the notions of the individual man. No age 
is historic, in and by itself. Like the individual, it only 
contributes its portion of investigation and opinion, to 
the sum total of material which is to undergo the test, 
tiot of an age, but of the ages. 
11 
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Considerations like these go to show, that there is in_ 
that which is properly historic, nothing partial, nothing 
defective, nothing one-sided. It is the individual which 
has these characteristics ; and only in proportion as the 
individual man becomes historic in his views, opinions 
and impressions ; only as his culture takes on this large 
and catholic spirit, does he become truly educated. It is 
the sentiment of mankind at large, it is the opinion of the 
race, which is to be accepted as truth. When, therefore, 
the mind of the student, in the course of its education, is 
eubjected to the full and legitimate influence of historical 
studies, it is subjected to a rectifying influence. The 
individual eye is purged, so that it sees through a crys-j' 
talline medium. That darkening, distorting matter, 
composing oftentimes the idiosyncracy rather than r^e 
individuality of the intellect, is drained off. 

Having thus briefly discussed the nature of the hife- 
toric spirit by a reference to the abstract nature of thle 
science itself, let us now seek to obtain a more concrete 
and lively knowledge of it, by looking at some of its 
actual influences upon the student. Let us specify some 
of the characteristics of the historical mind. 

I. In the first place, the historical mind is both reverent 
and vigilant. 

The study of all the past raises the intellect to a loftder 
eminence than that occupied by the student of the present; 
the man of the time. The vision of the latter is limited 
by his own nairow horizon, while that of the former goes 
round the globe. As a consequence, the historic mind is 
impressed with the vastness of truth. It knows that it 
is too vast to be all known by a single mind, or a single 
age; too immense to be taken in at a single glance, 
much less to be stated in a single proposition. Histori- 
*• studies have, moreover, made it aware of the fact that 
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trutli is modified by passing through a variety of minds ; 
that each form taken by itself is imperfect, and that, in 
some instances at least, all forms put together do not 
constitute a perfect manifestation of the " daughter of 
time." The posture and bearing of such a mind, there- 
fore, towards all truth, be it human or divine, is at once 
reverent and vigilant. It is seriously impressed by the 
immensity of the field of knowledge, and at the same 
t time is adventurous and enterprising in ranging over it. 
For it was when the human imagination was most 
, impressed by the vastness of the globe, that the spirit of 
. enterprise and adventure was most rife and successful. 
■Before the minds of Columbus Eind De Garna, before the 
in,iaginatlon of the Northmen and the early Enghsh 
jx'avigators, space stretched away westward and south- 
■Ctfard like the spaces of astronomy, and was invested 
with the awfudness and grandeur of the spaces of the 
lyiiltonic Pandaemonium. Yet this sense of space, this 
tayaterious consciousness of a vaster world, was the very 
stimulation of the navigator; the direct cause of all 
modem g^ographicEd discovery. The merely individual 
mind, on the contrary, seeing but one form of ti-uth, or, 
at most, but one form at a time, is apt to take this 
meagre exhibition for the full reabty, and to suppose that 
it has reached the summit of knowledge. It is self-saij^- 
fied and therefore irreverent. It is disposed to rest in 
present acquisitions and therefore is neither vigilant nor 
enterprising. 

II. And this naturally suggests the second characteris- 
tic of the historical mind : its pi-oductiveness and origi- 
nality. 

Such a mind is open to truth. The first condition to 
the advancement of learning is fnliilled by it ; for it is 
the fine remai'k of Bacon, that the kingdom of science, 
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like the kingdom of heaven, is open only to the chilli ; 
only to the reverent, recipient, and docile, understanding. 
Perhaps nothing contributes mole to hinder the progress 
ot truth than selt-satisfied ignorance o! what the human 
mind has already achieved. The age that isolates itself 
from the rest ot the race and settles down upon itself, 
will acoompKsh but little towards the development of 
man or of truth. The individual who neglects to make 
himself acquainted with the history of men and of opin- 
ions, though he may be an intense man within a very 
narrow circumference, will make no real advanc* and no 
new discoveries. Even the ai-dor and zealons energy, 
often eihibited by such a mind, and, we may say, cbar- 
acteristio of it, contiibute rather to its growing ignorance, 
than its glowing enlightenment. For it is the ardor ofifi 
mind exclusively occupied with its own peculiar notiori*. 
Its zeal is begotten by individual peculiarities, and ejLffUf- 
ded upon them. Having no humble sense of its owy 
limited ability, in comparison with the vastness of truthv 
or even in comparison with the power of the universal 
human mind, it closes itself against the great world of 
the past, and, as a penalty for this, hears but few of the 
deeper tones of the "many voiced present." In the 
midst of colors it is bhnd; in the midst of sounds it is 

That mind, on the contrary, which is imbued with the 
enterprising spirit of history, contributes to the progress 
of truth and knowledge among men, by entering into the 
great process of inquiry and discovery which the race as 
sueh has begun and is carrying. on. It moves onward 
with fellow-minds, in the line of a preceding advance, 
and consequently receives impulse from all the movement 
and momentum of the past. It joins on npon the Iralti 
which has actually been unfolded, and is thereby enabled 
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to make a positive and valuable addition to the existing 
knowledge of the human race. 

For the educated man, above all men, should see and 
constantly remember, that progress in the intellectual 
world, does not imply the discovery of truth absolutely new; 
of truth of which the human mind never had even 
an intimation before, and which came into it by a mortal 
leap, abrupt and startling, without antecedents and with- 
out premonitions. This would be rather of the nature 
of a Divine revelation than of a human discovery. A 
revelation &om God is different in kind from a discovery 
of the human reason. It conies down from another 
sphere, from another mind, than that of man; and, 
although it is conformed to the wants of the human race, 
cam by no means be regarded as a natural development 
oiat of it; as a merely historical process, lilte the origina- 
tion of a new form of government, or a new school of 
rf)hilo8ophy. A discovery of the human mind, on the 
contrary, is to be regarded as the pure, spontaneoua, pro- 
duct of the human mind ; as one fold in its unfolding. 

It follows, consequently, that progress in human knowl- 
edge, progress in the development of human reason, does 
not imply the origination of truth absolutely and in all 
respects unknown before. The human mind has pre- 
sentiments ; dim intimations ; which thicken all along 
the track of human history like the hazy belt of the 
galaxy among the clear, sparkling, mapped, stars. These 
presentiments are a species and a grade of knowledge. — 
They are not distinct and stated knowledge, it is true, 
but they are by no means blank ignorance. The nebulae 
are visible, though not yet resolved. Especially is this 
true in regard to the mind of tiie race ; the general and 
historic mind. How often is tiie general mind restless 
and uneasy with the dim anticipation of the fitture dis- 
11* 
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covery? This unrest, with its involved longing, and its 
potential knowledge, comes to its height, it is true, in 
the mind of some one individual who is most in po3.ses- 
sion of the spirit of his time, and who is selected by 
Providence as the immediate instrument of the actual 
and stated discovery. But such an one is only the 
secondary cause of an effect, whose first cause fics lower 
down and more abroad. There were Reformers before 
the Reformation. Luther articulated himself upon a 
process that had already begun in the Christian church, 
and ministered to a want, and a very intelligent want 
too, that was already in existence. Columbus shared in 
the enterprising spirit of Ms time, and differed in degree,.' 
and not in kind, from the bold navigators among whoip 
he was bom and bred. That vision of the new world 
from the shores of old Spain ; that presentiment of tfae 
existence of another continent beyond the deep ; a prei- 
sentiment so strong as almost to jnstiiy the poetidi 
extravagance of Schiller's sonnet,* in ■which he says, that ' 
the boding mind of the mariner would have created a 
continent, if there had been none in the trackless West 
to meet his anticipation ; that prophetic sentiment, Co- 
lumbus possessed, not as an isolated individual, but as a 
man who had grown up with his age and into his age ; 
whose teeming mind had been informed by the traditions 
of history, and whose active imagination had been fired 
by the strange narratives of anterior and contempora- 
neous navigation. 

Another proof of the position that the individual- mind 
owes much of its inventiveness and originality to its 
abiUty to join on upon the invention and origination 
alreadv in existence, is found in the fact, that some of 
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th(A most marked discoveries in science have occurred 
simuitaneoualy to different minds. Tlie dispute between 
the adlierenta of Newton and Leibnitz respecting prior- 
ity of discovery in the science of Fluxions, is hardly yet 
settled ; but the candid mind on either side will acknowl- 
edge that, be the mere matter of priority of detailed dis- 
covery and publication as it may, neither of these great 
minds was a servile plagiary. The Englishman, in re- 
gard to the German, thought alone and by himself; and 
the German, in regard to the Englishman, thought alone 
and by himself. But both thought in the light of past 
disi-ovenes, and of all then existing mathematical Imowl- 
cdge Both were under the laws and impulse of the 
goneidl saentihc mmd, as that mind had manifested 
it-,glf histoncally in precedmg discoveries, and was 
n<>w u-iing them both as its organ of investigation and 
nicdium ot dibtmct announced discovery. The dispute 
tfetween the Engh'ih and Fiench chemists, respecting 
Ibt lomparatue merit « of Black and Lavoisier, is still 
l,cpt up , but here, too, candor must acknowledge that 
both were original investigators, and that an eariier death 
of either would not have prevented the discovery. 

Now in both of these instances the minds of individ- 
nals had been set upon the trail of the new discovery by 
.history; by a knowledge of the then present state and 
wants of science. They had kept up with the develop- 
ment of science; they knew what had actually been 
achieved ; they saw what was still needed. They felt 
the wants of science, and these felt wants were dim an- 
ticipations of the supply, and finally led to it. It was 
because Newton and Leibnitz both labored in a historical 
line of direction, that they labored in the same hne, and 
came to tiie same result each of and by himself. For 
Ihis historical basis for inquiry and discovery, is common 
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io all. And as there is but one Imth to be discovered, 
and but one high and royal road to it, it is not surpris- 
ing that often several minds should reach the goal sim- 
ultaneously. 

A striking instance of the productive power imparted 
to the individual mind by its taking the central position 
of history, is seen in the department of philosophy. In 
this department it is simply impossible, for the individ- 
ual thinker to make any advance unless he first make ■ 
himself acquainted with what the human mind has al- 
ready accomplished in this sphere of investigation. With- 
out some adequate knowledge of the course which phi- 
losophic thought has already taken, the individual in^ 
quirer in this oceanic region is all afloat He does npt 
even know where to begin, because he knows not whsire 
othera have left oft'; and the system of such a philoso- 
pher, if it contain truth, is most commonly but the dry 
repetition of some previous system. Originality ai^ 
true progress here, as elsewhere, are impossible without 
history. Only when the individual has made his mind 
historic by working his way into that great main cm-rent 
of philosophic thought, which may be traced ftom Py- 
thagoras to Plato and Aristotle, from Aristotle to the 
Schoolmen, and from the Schoolmen to Bacon and 
Kant, and moving onward with it up to the point where 
the next stage of true progress and normal development 
is to join on ; only when he has thus found the proper 
point of departure in the present state of the science, is 
he prepared to depart, and to move forward on the 
straight but limitless line of philosophic inquiry. It is 
for this reason that the speculative systems of Germany 
exhibit such productiveness and originality. Whatever 
opinion may be held respecting the correctness of the 
Gemianic mind in this department, no one can deny iia 
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fertility. Tlio Teutonic philosopher first prepares for the 
appearance ot his system, by a history of phUosophy in 
the past, and then aims to malre his own system the 
Clown and completion ot the entire historic process ; the 
last link ot the long chain. It is trae that, in every in- 
stance thus far in the movement of this philosophy, the 
intended last link has only served as the support ot an- 
other and still other links, yet only in this way of historic 
preparation could such a prodnotive method of philoso- 
phizing have been attained. Only from the position ot 
history, even though it be falsely conceived, can the spec- 
ulative reason construct new and original systems. 

A good illustration ot the defectiveness which must 
ktlach to a system of philosophy, when it is not conceiv- 
ed ^and constructed in the light of the history of philoso- 
phV is seen in the so-called Scotch school. A candid 
mind must admit that the spurit and general aim of this 
nVstem was sound and correct It was a reaction against 
4he sensual school, especially as that syslera had been 

ron out to its logical eitreme in Prance. It recognized 
and made much of first tmths, and that faculty ot the 
mind which the ablest teacher of this school loosely de- 
nominated Common Sense, and stifi more loosely defin- 
ed, was unquestionably meant to be a power higher than 
thatwhich "judges according to seuse." But it was not 
an original system, in the sense of grasping with a 
stronger and more idextifie grasp than had ever been 
done before, upon the standing problems ot philosophy. 
It is true that it addressed itself to the solution of the 
old problems, in the main, in the right spirit and from a 
deep interest in the truth, but it did not go low enough 
down, and did not get near enough to the heart of 
the diflieulty, to constitute it an original and powerful 
system of speculation. Its greatest defect is the lack of 
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a scientific spirit, which is indicated in the fact tiiat, 
although it has exerted a wide influence upon the popu-; 
lar miad, it has exerted but little influence upon the phi- 
losophic mind, either of Great Britain or the Contineat. 
And this defect is to be traced chiefly to the lacit of 
an extensive and profound knowledge of the history of 
philosophic speculation. The individual mind, in this 
instance, attempted a refutation of the acute arguments' 
of scepticism, without much knowledge of the previous ' 
developments of the sceptical understanding and the' 
counter-statements of true philosophy. A comprehen- 
sive and reproductive study of the ancient Grecian philo- 
sophies, together with the more elaborate and proforuw^ 
of the modern systems, would have been a preparatory 
discipline for the Scottish reason that would have arm^ed 
it with a far more scientific and original power, 'its 
aim, in the first place, would have been higher, becauije 
its sense of the difficulty to be overcome would havfe 
been far more just and adequate. With more knowledge', 
of what the human intellect had already accomplished, 
both on the side of truth and of error, its reflection would 
have been more profouad ; its point of view more cen- 
tral; its distinctions and definitions more philosophical 
and scientific ; and its refutations more conclusive and 
unanswerable.* 

« This defidenoy \a aeientlfic character, in the Scotch philosophy, is felt 
by -m pfesent and ablest defender, Sir William Hamilton. More deeply 
imbaed willi the spirit of the department than either lUid or Stewart was 
hecanse of a wider and more thoroogh scholarship (han either of them pos- 
sessed, he has heen laboring to give it what it lacks. Bat it is more than 
douhtfal whether anj mind that denies the possibility of metaphysics as 
diBlingoished from psychology, will be able to do much towards imparting 
a uecesmry and sdentijic character either to philosophy gunerally, or to a 
system which ia popular i-atlier than philosophic, In its foundations and su- 
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Thus we might examine aU the departments of hn- 
Tian knowledge, singly by themselves, and we should 
and that, in regard to each of them, the individual mind 
IS made at once recipient and original by the preparatory 
iiscipline of historical studies and the possession of the 
historic spirit. Even in the domain of Literature and 
Pine Art, the mind that keeps up with the progress of 
fhe nation or the race ; the mind that is able to go along 
Ivith the great process of national or human development 
ill this department; is the original and originant mind. 
JUlhough in Poetry and Fine Art, freshness and original- 
ity seem to depend more upon the impulse of individual 
genius and less upon the general movement of the na- 
tional or the universal mind, yet here, too, it is a fact, 
thai the founders of particular schools ; we mean schools 
ot 'eminent and historic merit; have been men of exten- 
sive study, and liberal, universal sympathies. The great 
masters ot the several sehools of Italian Ait, were dili- 
gent sijidenls of the Antique, and had minds open to 

truth and nature in ail the schools that preceded them. 
They, moreover, cherished a historic feeling and spnit, by 
a most intimate and general intercourse with each other. 
The earnest rivabry that prevailed, sprung up (1-om a 
close study of each other's productions. The view which 
Cellini presents us of the relations of the Italian ariists 
to each other, and of the general spirit that prevailed 
among them, shows that there was very little that was 
bigoted and individual in those minds so remarkable for 
originality and productiveness within then own sphere. 

A very fine and instructive illustration of the tmth we 
are endeavoring to estabbsh, is found in the department 
ot literature in the poet Wordsworth. This man was a 
ntwknl. He cultivated the poetic faculty withm him as 
sedulously as Newton cultivated the scientific genius 
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within him. He retired up into the mountains, when h? 
had onee determined to make poetry the aim of his lite-t 
rarj' life, and by the thoughtful perasai of the Bnglisti 
poets, as much as by his brooding contemplation of exA 
temal nature, enlarged and strengthened his poetic poweri 
By familiarizing himself with the spirit and principle! 
the inwcM-d history, of English poetry, he became laigel}? 
imbued with the national spirit. And he was thorough 
in this course of study. He not only devoted himself tfit 
the works of the first English poets, the Chaucers, Speni- 
sers, Shakspeares and Miltons ; but he patiently studied 
the productions of the seexjnd class, so much neglecte(| 
by Englishmen, the Draytons, the Daniels, and thja 
Donnes. The works of these latter are not distinguished 
for passion in sentiment or beauty in form, but they;(Lre 
remarkable for that thoroughly Enghsh property, thought 
fill sterling sense. Wordsworth was undoubtedly -at- 
tracted to these poets, not merely because he beliewd, 
with that most philosophic of English critics who wW 

his friend and contemporary, that good sense is the body 
of poetry, but because he saw that an acquaintance with 
them was necessary to a thorough Itnowledge of Bng-' 
lish poetry considered as a historic process of develop- 
ment, as one phase of the Enghsh mind. For, although a 
poem like the Polyoibion of Drayton can by no means 
be put into the first class with the Faery Queen of 
Spenser, it yet contains more of the English temper, and 
exhibits more of the flesh and muscle of the native mind. 
These writers Wordsworth had patiently studied, as is 
indicated by that vein of strong sense which runs like a 
muscular cord through the more light and airy texture 
of his musings. It was because of this historical train- 
ing as a poet, that Wordsworth's poetry breathes a far 
loftier and ampler spirit than it would have done had it 
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been like fliat, of Byron, for example, the product of an 
.intense, but Ignorant and naiTow, individualism. And 
it was also because of this training, that Wordsworth, 
while preserving as original an individuality, certainly, as 
any writer of his time, acquired a much more national' 
and universal poetic spirit than any of his contemporaries, 
and was the most productive poet of his age. 

The result, then, of the discussion of the subject un- 
der this head is, that the individual mind acquires power 
of discernment and power of statement only by enter- 
ing into a process already going on ; into the great main 
movement of the common human mind. In no way can 
the educated man become genially recipient, and at the 
same time richly productive, but by a profound study of 
th^ development which truth has already attained in the 
history of man and the world. 

/III. The third characteristic of the historical mind is 
i^s union of moderation and enthusiasm. 

One of the most distinct and impressive teachings of 
history is, that not every opinion which springs up and has 
currency In a particular age, is trae for all time. History 
records tlu rise and great popularity, for a while, of ma- 
ny a theory which succeeding ages have consigned to 
oblivion, and which has exerted no permanent influence 
upon human progress. There always are, among the 
opinions and theories prevalent in any particular period, 
some," and perhaps many, that have not truth enough in 
them to preserve them. And yet these may be tne very 
ones that seize upon the individual and local mind with 
most violence and most immediate eiFeci Because they 
are partial and nan-ow, they for this reason grasp the 
popular mind more fiercely and violently. Were they 
broader and more universal in their character, theii- im- 
mediate influence might be less visible, because it would 
12 
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extend over a far wider sioiface, and go down to a ranch 
lower depth. A blow upon a single point makes a deep, 
dint, but displaces veiy few particles of matter, while a 
steady heavy pressure over the whole surface, changes 
the position of every atom, with but litt.lo Ruperficial 
change. 

The proper posture, therefore, of the indiviauai mind, 
and, especially, of the educated mind, towEirds the current 
opinions of the age in which he lives, is, that of modera- 
tion. The educated man should keep his mind equable, 
and, in some degree, aloof from passing views and theo- 
ries. He ought not to allow theories that have just come 
into existence to seize upon his understanding with ail 
tJiat assault and onset with which they take captive the 
uneducated, and, especially, the mihistoric mind. Of 
what use are the teachings of history if they do not sei've 
to render the mind prudently distrustful In regard to new- 
born opinions, at the same time that they throw it widte 
open and iill it with a strong confidence towards all tha\ 
haa historically proved iteelf to be true? Is it for the'' 
cultivated man, the man of broad and general views, to 
throw himself without reserve and with all his weight, 
into what, for aught he yet knows, may be only a cross- 
cun-ent and eddy, instead of the main stream of truth ? 

Now it is only by the possession of a historic spirit 
(hat the individual can keep himself sufficiently above 
the course of things about him, to enable him to judge 
correctly concerning them. Knowing what the human 
mind has already accomphshed in a particular direction, 
in art or science, in philosophy or religion, he very soon 
sees whether the particular movement of the time in any 
one of these directions, will or will not coincide with the 
preceding movement and be concun-ent with it. He 
occupies a height, a vantage ground, by virtue of his 
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lextensive historical knowledge, and he stands npon it, 
not with tlie ti-emor and fei'vor of a pai-tisan, but with 
(the calmness and insight of a judge. Suppose the activ- 
ity of an age, or of an individual, manifests itself in the 
production of a new theory in religion, of some new 
statement of Christian doctrine, the mind that is well 
versed in the history of the Christian church, and of 
phristian doctrine, will very quickly see whether the 
ftiew joins on upon the old ; whether it is an advance in 
^tlie line of progress or a deviation from it. And his 
(attitude will be accordingly. He will not be led astray 
■with the multitude or even with the age. Thi'ough all 
^e fervor and zeal of the period, he will preserve a mod- 
erate and temperate tone of mind ; committing himself 
to ,eun-ent opinions no faster than he sees they will 
amalgamate with the truth which the human mind has 
already and confessedly discovered in past ages ; with 
hjstoric truth. 

,' This moderation in adopting and maintaining current 
opinions is an infallible characteristic of a true scholar, 
of a ripe culture. And it is the fruit of that criticism and 
scepticism which is generated by historical study. For 
it is one of the effects of such studies to render the mind 
critical and sceptical ; not, indeed, in respect to ti'uth that 
ha? stood the test of time, but to truth that has just made 
its appearance. It would be untrue to say that the study 
of history genders absolute doubt and unbelief in the 
niind ; that it tends generally and by its very nature to 
unsettle faith in the good and the true. This would be 
the case if there were no truth in the science ; if it were 
substantially the record of dissension and disagreement ; 
if, above the din and uproar of discordant voices, on** 
clear and clarion-like voice did not make itself heard as 
the voice of univei-sal history. We are all familiar with 
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the story told of Raleigh, who is said to have destroyed 
the unpublished half of his work, because of several 
persons who professed to describe an occurrence in the 
Tower Court, which he had also witnessed from his 
prison window, each gave a different version of it, and 
his own differed from theirs. But history is not thus 
uncertain and unreliable. It teaches but one lesson. It- 
reveals but one tmth. Down through the ages andj^ 
generations it ti-aces one straight line, and in this onei 
line of direction lies truth, and out of it lies en-or. Its , 
record of the successes and triumphs of truth certainiyf 
teaches a correct lesson, and its record of the successes,! 
and triumphs of error is but the dark background from.' 
which truth stands out in still more bold and impressive 
reality. Whatever may be the case with partict^ilar 
accounts by particular individuals, the main current jof 
this science runs in one du-eetion, and its great lesson,is 
in favor of truth and righteousness. 

Not, then, towards well-tried and well-established trutU, 
but towards apparent and newly-discovered truth, does 
history engender criticism and scepticism. The past is 
secure. That which has verified itself by the lapse of . 
time, and the course of experiment, and the sifting of 
investigation, is commended as absolute and universal 
truth to the individual mhid, and history bids it to 
believe and doubt not But that which is current merely ; 
that which in the novelty and youth of its existence is 
rarrying all men away ; must stand trial, must be brought 
to test, as all its predecessors have been. Towards the 
opinions and theories of the present, so far as they vary 
from those of the past, the historical mind is inquisitive, 
and critical, and sceptical, not for the purpose, be it 
remembered, of proving them to be false, butwilh the 
generous hope of evincing them to be true. For tlie 
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i^ccpticism of history is very different from scepticism in 
i-eligion. The latter is always in some way biassed and 
interested. It springs out of a desire, conscious or uncon- 
scious, to overthrow that which the general mind has 
found to be true, and is resting in as truth. Scepticism 
p religion has always been in the minority ; at war with 
\he received opinions of the race, and consequently with 
mil that is historic There never was an individual scep- 
fec, from Pyrrho to Strauss, who was not unhistorical ; 
who did not talte his stand outside of the great travelled 
road of human opinion ; who did not try to distm'b the 
human race in the possession of opinions that had come 
down from the beginning, besides having all the instincts 
i>f reason to corroborate them. But the scepticism of 
history has no desire to overthrow any opinion that has 
verified itself in the course of ages, and been organically 
aKsimilatcd, in the course of human development. All 
such opinion and all such truth constitutes the very sub- 
stance of the science itself; its very vitality and charm 
for the human mind ; and, therefore, can never be the 
object of doubt or attack for genuine historic scepticism. 
On the contrEiry, these sifting and critical methods have 
no ither end or aim but to make a real addition to the 
existing stock of well-ascertained truth, and to prevent 
any erroneous opinion or theory from going into this 
sum-total, and thus receiving the sterling stamp and 
endorsement. This criticism and scepticism is simply 
for self-protection. These sceptical and sifting processes 
are gone through with, to preserve an all-sided science 
pure from the individual, the local, and the temporary, 
and to keep it universal and absolute in its contents and 
spirit. 

Now it might seem at first glance, that this modera- 
tion of mind towards current opinions would preclude all 
12" 
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earnestness and enthusiasm in the educated man ; thaii 
the historic spirit must necessarily be cold and phlegma-j 
tic. It might seem that it would be impossible for such) 
a mind to take an active and vigoroi^ interest in the ' 
age in which it Jived, and that it would be out of ite^ 
element amid the stir and motion going on aJl around it,' 
This is substantially the objection which the half-educat^ 
ed disciple of the present brings against history and his^ 
torical views and opinions. ' 

But this is a view that is false from defect ; from not ' 
containing the whole truth. It arises from not taking( 
the full idea of the science into the mind. This idea,( 
like all strictly so-called ideas, contains two oppositesj^ 
which, to the superficial glance, look like iireconcilablti 
contraries, but to a deeper and more adequate intuition, 
are not ordy perfectly reconcilable, but are opposites ,in 
whose conciliation consists the vitality and fertility of 
the idea, and of the science founded upon it. History, 
as we have seen, is both continuous and complete ; anci 
continuity and completeness are opposite conceptions, — 
It is, in the first place, the record of a development that 
must unintermittently go on, and cannot cease, until the 
final consummation. And it is, in the second place, 
complete in its spirit, because at every point in the con- 
tinuous process there are indications of the consumma- 
tion ; tendencies to an ultimate end. No part of history 
is irrelative. Even when it is but the account of a par- 
ticular period, a small section of the great historic process, 
it exhibits this complete and universal spirit by clinging 
to what precedes and pointing to what succeeds ; by its 
large discourse of reason looking before and after. But 
the objector does not reconcile these opposites in his 
own mind ; he does not take this comprehensive and full 
view of the subject. Whether he acknowledges it or not, 
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his view really is, that the many several ages of whicll 
t histoiy takes cognizance, have ho inward connection with 
each other, nor any common tendency, and consequently 
that the whole entire past, in relation to the present, is a 
nonentity. It is gone, with all that it was and did, into 
« the darli bacliward and abysm '" of time, and the present 
age, like every other, staris independent and alone upon 
its partiouto mission. His view of history is atomic — 
On his theory, there is no such thing as either connected 
evolution or explanatory termination, in the course of the 
world. There is no human race, no common humanity, 
to be manifested in the millions of individuals, and the 
multitudes of ages and epochs. On this theory, there is 
and can be nothing in the past, in which the present has 
aiiy vital interest; nothing in the past which has any 
aitlariti/ tot the present; nothing in the past which con- 
stitutes the root of the present, and nothing ill the present 
.which constitutes the germ of the future. History, on 
this theory, has no principle ; no organization. It is a 

mere catalogue of events ; a mere list of occurrences. 

It is because the imperfectly educated disciple of the 
present, really takes this view, that he asserts that his- 
toric views and opinions are deadening in their influence 
upon the mind, and that the historic , sphit is a hfoless 
spirit. If he believed in a living concatenation of events 
and a vital propagation of influences, he would not say 
that that which is truly historical, is virtually dead and 
buried. If he behcved that no one age, any more than 
any one individual, contains the whole of human devel- 
opment within itself, but is only one fold of the great 
unfolding, he would suspect, at least, that there might be 
elements in the past so assimilated and wtouglit into the 
oistory of universal man that they are matters of livmg 



interest for every present age. 



If be believed that truth 
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is reached only by the successive and consentaneons 
endeavors of many individual minds, each making use 
of all the labors of its predecessors, and each taking up 
the standing problem where its predecessors had dropped 
it ; if the too zealous disciple of the present believed that 
truth is thus reached only by the efforts of the race ; of 
the universal mind in distinction iromthe individual ; he 
would find life all along the line of human history ; he ' 
would see that in taking into his mind a historic view or 
opinion he was lodging there the highest intensity of 
mental life; the very purest and densest reason of the 
race. 

Instead, therefore, of iDeing cold, phlegmatical and life- 
less, the historical mind is really the only truly living and ' 
enthusiastic mind. It is the only mind that ia in com- 
munication. It is the only mind that is not isolated. -^ 
And io the mental world, intercommunication is noi 
more necessary to a vital process, and isolation or break-\ 
ing off is not more destructive of a vital process, than in 
the world of nature. That zeal, begotten by the narrow 
views of an individual, or a locality, or an age, which the 
unhistoiical mind exhibits, is an altogether diiTerent thing 
irom the enthusiasm of a spirit enlarged, educated, and 
liberalized, by an acquaintance with all ages and opin- 
ions. Enthusiasm springs out of the contemplation of a 
whole ; zeal li'om the examination of a part. And there 
is no surer test and sign of intellectual vitahty than 
enthusiasm; that deep and sustained interest which is 
grounded in the broad views and profound intuitions of 
history. 

■ But while the well-read student of history preserves a 
wise and cautious moderation, in the outset, towai'ds 
current opinions, yet, because of this genial and enthusi- 
astic interest in the truth which the human mind has 
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actually and without dispute arrived at, he m the end 
comes to take aU the interest in the views and theories 
of the present, which tliey really deserve. The historical 
mind does no .ultimate injustice. So far and so fast as 
it finds that the new movement of the present age is a 
natural eonttnuation of the unfinished development of 
the past, does he acknowledge it as a step in advance, 
'and receives the new element into his mind and into his 
culture with all the enthusiasm and all the feeling with 
which he adopts the great historic systems of antiquity. 
In this way the historical mind is actually more truly 
alive and interested even in relation to the present, than 
the man of the present It appreciates the real excel- 
lence of the time more intelligently and profoundly, and 
it (jertainly has a far more inspkiting view of the connec- 
ti4n of this excellence with the excellence that has pre- 
ceded it, and which is the root of it How much more 
inspiring and enlivening is that vision which sees the 
progress of the present linked to that of all the past, and 
contributing to make up that long line of development 
extending through the whole career of the human species, 
than that vision which sees but one thing at a time, and 
does not even know that it has any living references, or 
any organic connections whatever ! 

As an exemplification of the preceding remarks, con- 
template for a moment the liistorian Niebuhr. His 
was a genuinely historical mind. lie conceived and con- 
structed in the true spbit of hfetory. He always viewed 
events in the light of the organization by which they 
were shaped and of which they were elementary parts. 
He saw by a-native sagacity, in which respect he never 
had a superior, the idea lying at the bottom of a histori- 
cal process; sucli. for example, as the separate founda- 
tion of the city ot Home ; the rise and formation of the 
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Roman population ; the growth and consolidation of the 
plebeians ; and built up his account of it, out of it and, 
upon it. His written history thus corresponds with a 
fresh and vital correspondence with the actual history ; 
with the living process itself. In this way he reproduced 
human life in his pages, and the student is carried along 
through the series with all the interest and chai-m of an 
actor in it. So sagacious was his intuition that, although' 
two thousand years fiirther off from them in time, he ha 
unquestionably so reconstructed the very facts of the 
early history of Rome, as to bring them nearer the actual 
matter of fact, than they appear in the legendary pages 
of Livy. It was the habit of his mind, both by nature 
and by £in acquisition as minute as it was vast, to loofe 
at human life as an indivisible process, and to connect 
together all the ages, empires, civilizations, and literatures, 
of the secular world by the bond of a common develop- 
ment; thus organizing the immense amount of materia^ 
contained in human history into a complete and symme- 
trical w^hole. 

But slow and sequacious as the movements of such an 
organizing and thoroughly historic mind were, and must 
be from the nature of the case, we do not hesitate to 
Etffirm that the historian Niebuhr was one of the most 
vividly alive and profoundly enthusiastic minds in all 
literary history. He was not spared to complete his 
great work as it lay in him to have done, and as he 
would have done, immense as it was, had he lived to the 
appointed age of man. He left it a fragment. He left 
it a Torso which no man can complete. But from that 
fragment has gushed, as from many living centres, all 
the life and power not only of Roman history, but of his- 
tory generally, since his day. It gave an impulse to this 
whole department which it still continues to feel, besides 
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reproducing itself in particular schools and particular in- 
dividuals.- It ia the work which more than any other 
one production, shaped the opinions of the most vigorous 
and enthusiastic of English historians, the late Dr. Ar- 
nold. And that serious spirit which we find in the sci- 
ence itself since the days of Niebuhr, when compared 
with the moral indifference characterizing it before his 
day and to a great extent during his day, is to be traced 
ko his reverent recognition of a personal Deity in history, 
'and his deep belief in the freedom and accountability of 
inan. 

But the man himself, as well as his works, was full of 
life, and he showed it nowhere more plainly than in his 
direct addiess to the minds of his pupils. " When he 
spoke," says one of them, " it always appeared as if the 
rapidity with which the thoughts occurred to him, ob- 
striTcted his power of communicating them in regular 
order or succession. Nearly all his sentences, therefore, 
\Vere anaeoluths ; for, before having finished one, he be- 
gan another, petpetuaUy mixing up one thought with an- 
other, without producing any one in its complete form. 
This peculiarity was more particularly striking when he 
was laboring under any mental excitement, which occur- 
red the oftener, as, with his great sensitiveness, he felt 
that warmth of interest in treating of the history of past 
ages, which we are accustomed to witness only in dis- 
cussions on the political affairs of our own time and 
country." The writer, after speaking of the difficulty of 
following him, owing to his rapid, and it should be ad- 
ded, entirely extemporaneous delivery (for he spoke with- 
out a scrap of paper before him), remarks, that " notwith- 
standing this deficiency of Niebuhr as a lecturer, there 
was an indescribable charm in the manner in which he 
i his subject ; the warmth of his feelings, the sym- 
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pathy which he felt with the persons and things he waa^ 
speaking of, hia atrong eonviction of the truth of what' 
he was aaying, his eamestn^s, and, above all, the vivid-^ 
ness with which he conceived and described the charac- 
ters of the most prominent men, who were to him living' 
realities, with souls, feelings and passions like ourselves, 
carried his hearers away, and produced effects which arej 
usually the results only of the most powerful oratory.'" 

How different from all this is the impression which we^ 
receive from the mind of one who, notwithstanding his' 
great defects, must yet thus fei be regarded as the first of) 
English historians ; from the mind of Gibbon. After a: 
candid and full allowance of the ability of that mind anij 
the great value of the History of the Decline and Fall of 
Rome, it must yet be said that it was not a vivid and 
vital mind, nor is its product. The autobiography .of 
Gibbon, indeed, exhibits considerable native liveliness, 
but the perosal of his history does not even suggest the 
existence of such qualities as earnestness and enthusiastii, 
One is disposed to conclude from the picture which hel 
gives of himself, that the historian had beea endowed by 
his Maker with a more than average share of mental' 
freshness and vitality, and most certainly if there had 
been in exercise enough of this quality ; enough of the vis 
vwida vUeB; to have vivified hia immense well-selected and 
weU-arranged material, he would have approximated nesa:- 
er than he has to the ideal of historical composition. But 
there was not, and, therefore, it is, that, throughout the 
whole of this great work, there reigns, so far as the hu- 
man and moral interest of history is concerned, so far 
OS all its higher religious problems are concerned, an ut- 
ter sluggishness, apathy, and lifclessness ; an apathy and 

« Dr. Leonharf Sehmil?.. Prefars to Vol. IV. of Niebulir's liome. 
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s deep, anvaxying, and monotonous, as if Iho 
ibrces of the period he described, the principles of decline 
Ind decay, had passed over into Ms own understanding 
Vnd made it the theatre of their operations. We doubt 
ivhether there is another work in any literature whatever, 
aosseasing so many substantial excellences, and yet chsir- 
fctcrincd by such a total destitution of glowing inspira- 
tion and earnest enthusiasm, as the History of the He- 
\\m(± and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

The explanation of this fact will corroborate the truth 
of the position, that the genuinely historic mind is the only 
truly living and enthusiastic mind. Though nominally 
4 historian, Gibbon was really utterly unhistorical in his 
ipirit. His religious scepticism, besides paralyzing what- 
!VernaturaI vigor and earnestness ofconception may have 
jriMnally belonged to him, made it impossible for him to 
■egard the processes of human life as so many parte of one 
jr^nd plan of the world formed by one supreme presiding 
nind. History for him, consequently, had no organization 
tnd no moral significance. It was, therefore, strictly speak- 
ng, no history at all for hira; no course of development 
iuith a divine plan at the bottom of it and a divine pur- 
pose at the termination of it. It was neither continuous m 
ts nature, nor complete in its spirit and tendency. Every- 
;hing that occurred in the world at Isirge, or among a 
jarticular people, was for his mind irreferent, discontinu- 
)us, and sporadic. Not only did he fail to connect the 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
with the general history of the race, or even with the 
general history of Rome, by exhibiting it in its relation 
;o its antecedents and consequents, but he failed even to 
letcct the historic principle lying at the bottom of the 
particular period itself. The great moral and political 
auses of the decline and fall of the Roman empu-e, do 
13 
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not stand out in bold and striking- relief from the im ( 
mense erudition and imposing rhetoric of that w^ork^ 
The reflecting reader, at the close of its perusal, feels th^ 
need of something more than a scenic representation ofj 
the period; something more than the pomp of a panora4 
ma ; in order to a knowledge of the deep grownd of all thi4 
decline and decay. He needs, in short, what Gibbom 
does not furnish, more of the philosophy of that organic! 
decline, drawn from a profounder view of the natuis 
of man and of human life, united with a deeper insigh^ 
into the radical defect in the political constitution of tha' 
"Roman empire; into that germ of corruption which cams 
into existence immediately after the subjugation of thiB 
Italian tribes was completed, and in which the entirte 
millennium of decline and decay lay coiled up. 

We have thus far discussed the nature of the historic 
spirit on general grounds. "We have mentioned only 
those general characteristics which are matters .of inter- 
est to every cultivated mind ; having reference chiefly to 
secular history and genertil education. We have now to 
speak of tHe importance of this spirit to the theologian, i 
and must, therefore, diacr^s its more special natm'e, wJtW 
a prevailing reference to Ecclesiastical History and Theo- 
logical Education. 

Before proceeding to the treatment of this pait of the 
subject, it seems necessary to direct attention, for a mo-^ 
ment, to the distinguishing difiference between Secular 
and Church history. 

Our Loi-d, in the most distinct manner, and repeatedly, 
affirms that His kingdom is not of this world. Through- 
out the Scriptures the church and the world are opposed 
to each other as direct contrEiries, mutually exclusive and 
expulsive of each other, so that " all that is in the world is 
not of the Father,but is of the world." There are, therefore 
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two kingdoms, two courses of development, two hiato- 
ries, in tiie univeraEil history of man on the globe. There 
is the account of the natural and spontaneous develop- 
ment of human nature as left to itself, guided only by 
the dictates of finite reason and impelled by the determi- 
nation of the free, but fallen, human will, and the im- 
pulses of human passion. And there is the history of 
that supernatural and gracious development of human 
nature which has been begun and cai-ried forward by 
means of a revelation from the Divine Mind made effec- 
tual by the direct efficiency of the Divine Spuit The 
fact of sin, and the fact of redemption, constitute the 
feubstance of that great historic process which is involv- 
ed in the origin, growth and final triumph of the Chris- 
tian church. Had there been no fall of man, there would 
haAe been but one stream of history. The spontaneou 
development of the human race would have been normal 
Ejnd perfect, and there would have been no such distinc- 
tion between the church and world as is recognized in 
Scripture. The race would not have been broken apart; 
one portion being left to a merely human and entirely 
false development, and the other portion being renovated 
and started upon a spiritual and heavenward career by 
the electing love of God. But sin in this, as in all its 
aspects, is dissension and dismemberment. The original 
unity of the race, so fa^ as a common religious character 
and a common blessed destiny are concerned, is destroyed, 
and the two halves of one being, to borrow- an illustra- 
tion from the Platonic myth, are now and forever sepa- 
rated. The original single stream of human history was 
parted in the garden of Eden, and became into two 
heads, which have flowed on, each in its own channel, 
and will continue to do so, forevermote. For, although 
the church is to encroach upon the world, in the future, 
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to an extent far surpassing anything that appears in the; 
present and the past, we know, from the very best au-i 
thority, that sin is to be an eternal fact in the universe, 
of God, and as such must have its own awful and 
isolated development ; its own awful £md isolated history. 

In passing, therefore, from secular to church history,, 
we pass from the domain of merely human and sinful, 
to that of truly divine and holy, agencies. The subject-i 
matter becomes extraordinary. The basis of fact in thei 
career of the church is supernatural in both senses of the 
word. From the expulsion from Eden down to the dose 
of miracles in the apostolic age, a positively miraculous, 
intervention of Divine power lies under the series of^, 
events ; momentarily withdrawn and momentarily reap- 
pearing, throughout the long line of Patriarchal, Jewish 
and Apostolic history ; the very int«rmittency of the 'ac- 
tion indicating, like an Icelandic Geyser, the reahty aigd 
constant proximity of the power. And if we pass from 
external events to that inward change that was con^ 
stantly brought about in human character by which the 
church was called out from the mass of men and made 
to hve and grow in the midst of an ignorant or a culti- 
vated heathenism ; if we pass from the miraculous to the 
simply spiritual manifestation of the Divine agency as it is 
seen in the inward life of the church, we find that we are 
iu a f ar higher sphere than that of secular history. There 
is now a positive intercommunication between the hu- 
man and the Divine mind, and the development which 
results constitutes a history far profounder, far purer and 
holier, far more encouraging and glorious, than that of 
the natural man and the secular world. 

It is upon the fact of this direct and supernatural com- 
munication of the Supreme mind to the human mind^i 
and this direct ageney of the Divine Spirit upon the hu- 
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laan soul, that we would take our btand i^ the point of 
(tcparture in the remainder of this diacusaioii In treat- 
bg of secular history, we have regarded the unaided rea- 
Tan of man as the source and origin of the development 
We do not find in the history of the woild, as the Scrip- 
tural antithesis of the church, any evidence of any ape- 
Hal and duect intercommunication between man and 
pod. "We find only the ordinary workings of the hu- 
man mind and such products as are confeysedly within 
ts competence to originate. We can, indeed, see the 
hand of an overruling Providence throughout this realm, 
employed chiefly in restraining the wrath of man, but 
:^rough the whole long course of development we see no 
^igns or products of a supernatural and peculiar inter- 
fcrepce of God in the aifairs of men. Empires rise and 
fall/; ai-ts and sciences bloom and decay ; the poet dreams 
lii^' dream of*the ideal, and the philosopher develops 
iiVd tasks the utmost possibility of the finite reason ; and 
ai!iU, so. far as its highest interests are concerned, the con- 
dition and history of the race remain substantially the 
same. It is not until a communication is established 
between the mind of man and the mind of God ; it is not 
until the Creator comes down by miracle and by revela- 
tion, by incarnation and by the Holy Ghost, that a new 
order of ages and a new species of history begins. 

The Scriptures, therefore, as the revelation of the 
lilternal Mind, take tiie place of human reason within 
the sphere of church history. The individual man sus- 
tains the same relation to the Bible, in the sacred historic 
process, that he does to natural reason in the secular. 
The theologian expects to find in the history of the 
church that same comprehensive and approximately 
exhaustive development and realization of Scripture 
truth, which the philosopher hopes to find of the finite 
13* 
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reason in the secular history of the race, It follows, con^- 
sequeiitly, that all that has been said of the influence of; 
historical studies upon the literary man, applies with fuli 
force, when the distinguishing difference between secular} 
and sacred history has been taken into account, to th« 
education and culture of the theologian. The sam^ 
spmt will work with the same results in both depart^ 
ments of knowledge, and the theologian, like the literar^ 
rain, will become, in his own intellectual domain, both 
leverent and vigilant; both recipient and original; botk 
dtliberate and enthusiastic ; as his mind feels the influ-{ 
enees that come off from tJie history of the Christiani' 
religion and the Christian church. - \ 

Without, therefore, going again over the ground which 
we have travelled in the first part of the discourse, le^ us 
leave the general influences and characteristics of the 
historic spirit, and proceed to consider some of the m<tet 
important of its specific influences within the depart- 
ment of theology and upon theological education. And*, 
that we may not be embarrassed by the attempt to makd 
use of afl the materials that crowd in upon the mind on" 
all sides, and fi-om all parts, of this encyclopaedic subject,; 
let us leave altogether untouched the external career of 
the church, and keep chiefly in view that most interest-' 
ing and important branch of the department which is 
denominated Doctrinal Church History. 

I. In the first place, a historic spirit within the depart- 
ment of theology promotes, Scripturality. 

We have already mentioned that the distinctive char- 
acter of church historj' arises from the special presence 
and agency of the Divine Mind in the world. Subtract 
that presence, and that agency, and nothing is left but 
the spontaneous development of the natural man ; noth- 
ing is left but secular history. Divine revelation, using 
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a„ tem, in ito wide.t Bignification, to denote the enbte 
communication ot God t«, man in the economy of grace, 
is the principle and germ ot chnrch history. That sliap- 
iin. of human events, and that formation and moulding 
of°human character, which ha. resulted fi^m the coven- 
ant of redemption, is the substance of sacred history. 1 he 
church is the concrete and realized plan of redemption ; 
and what is the plan of redemption but the »m-total of 
revelations which have been made to man by the Jehovah 
ot the 01dTe-:.ment and the Ineaj-nate Word of the 
New, the infallible record of which is unchangeably fixed 
in the Scriptures? It follows, therefore, «>»* tl>e true 
tod full histnry ot the church of God on earth will be 
ithe Scriptures in the eoncretc. The plant is only the 

"/TjSe'i^^nsennenfly, no surer wa, to fill systematic 
ticology with a Scriptural substance than to subject it 
to the iiauence of historical studies. As the theologian 
passes the several ages of the f "<=" ■» '^7'™' ^ 
Lcomes acquainted with the results to which the general 
mind of the church has come in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures, he runs little hazard of error in regard to their real 
teaching and contents. As in the domam of secular his- 
tory we found that thei-e was Uttlc danger ot miasmg the 
tare teachings of human reason, if we coUect them from 
the continuous and self-defecating development of age 
and epochs, so in the domain ot .acred hi.l»ry we shall 
find that the real" mind ot the Spirit, the real teaching of 
Scripture, comes out plainer and clearer m the gencrij 
growth and development of the Chnstmn mmd. Indeed 
L may regard church Ustory, so fa, as it is mental and 
inward in L nature , «, far as it is the record of a ment^ 
inquiry into the nature of Chiistiamty and the contents 
of the Bible ; as being as near to the mtallibihty of the 
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written revelation, as anything that is still imperfect and 
fallible can be. The church is not infallible and nevei 
can be ; but it is certainly not a very bold or dangerous 
affirmation to say that the church, the entire body of 
Christ, is wiser than any one of its members, and that 
the whole series of ages and generations of believers 
have penetrated more deeply into the substance of the 
Christian religion and have come nearer to an approxi- 
mate exhaustion of Scripture truth, than any single age 
or single believer has. 

So fax, therefore, as a theological system contains his- 
torical elements, it is likely to contain Sciiptural elements. 
So far as its statemenis of doctrine coincide with those^' 
of the creeds and symbols in which the wise, the learned/ 
and the holy, of all ages have embodied the results :of 
their eontinnoua and self-correcting study of the Scrip- 
tures, so far it may be expected to coincide with thp 
substance of inspiration itself. 

Again, there is no surer way to imbue the theologian 
himself with a Scriptural Bpuit than to subject his mind 
to the full influence of a course of stiidy in the history of 
the Christian religion and church. This is one of the 
best means which the individual mind can employ to 
reach the true end of a theological education ; which is 
to get within the cii'cle of inspired minds and see the 
tiuth exactiy as they saw it. We believe, as the church 
has always believed, that tile inspired writers were 
qualified and authorized to speak upon the subject of 
religion as no other human minds have been. They 
were the subjects of an illumination clearer and brighter 
than that of the purest Christian experience ; and of a 
revelation that put them in possession of truths that are 
absolutely beyond the ken of the wisest human mind. — 
Within that inspired ckcle, tiierefore, there was a body 
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Bf knowledge intrinsically iinccessiblo to the hninan 
Inind ■ beyond the reach of its mbtlest investigation, oi 
it, pm-est self-development. If those supematnrally taught 
'minds had been prevented from filing theit knowledge in 
ia wiitten fom ; or it the written revelation had perished 
Clike the lost books of Livy; the human mind of the 
taineteenth century would have known no more upon 
Wial ard religious subjects, tot substance, than the 
ihuman mind of a Plato or Aristotle knew twenty-two 
eentaitics ago. For he must have an extravagant esti- 
We of the inherent capacities of the finite mind, who 
•upposes that the rolKng round of two millenniums, or 
bf ten, would have witnessed in any one individual case, 
'M more central, or a more defecated, development of the 
pure rationality of mere man than was witnessed m 
Aristotle. And he must have a very ardent behef in the 
omnipotence of the finite, who supposes, that, without 
tliat communiction of truth and of spirit; of hght and 
M lite ■ which God in Christ has made t» the race, ages 
upon ages ot merely spontaneous and secular history 
would have produced a more beautiful development of 
the human imagination than appears in the Grecian Art 
and Literature, or a more profound development ot the 
human reason than appears in the Grecian Philosophy 
and the Grecian Ethics. ^ 

The Scriptures have, accordingly, been the source ot 
religious knowledge and progress for the Christian, as 
antithotic to the secular, mind, and will continue to be, 
until they aye superseded by some other and fuller reve- 
lation in another mode of being than that ot earth. It 
has, consequently, been tlje aim and endeavor of the 
chureh in all ages, to be Scriptural; to work itself into 
the very heart ot the wiitten revelation; to stand upon 
the very same point ot view with the few inspired minds. 
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and see objects precisely as they saw them. But this^ 
though possible and a duty, is no easy task, as the whole 
history of Christian doctriues shows. Truth in the Scripi 
tures is full and entire. The Scriptural idea is never- 
defective, but contains all the elements. Hence its verW 
perfection and completeness is an obstacle to its fulj 
. apprehension. It is difEcuIt for the human mmd to takd 
in the whole great thought It is often exceedingly diffiv 
cult for the human mind oppressed, first, by the vastness 
and mystery of the revealed truth, and, secondly, by itsj 
own singular tendency to one-sided and imperfect per^, 
ception, to gather the full idea from the artless and 
unsystematized contents of Scripture, and then state itt 
in the imperfect language of man. The doctrine of th4 
Trinity, for example, is fully revealed in the Bible. ■ AU 
the elements of that great mystery ; the whole truth Res- 
pecting the real triune nature of God, may be foundXin 
that book. But the elements are uncombined aiM 
nnexpanded, and hence one source of the heresies respects 
ing this doctrine. Arius and SabelUua both appealed to 
Scripture. Neither of them took the position of the 
infideL Each acknowledged the authority of the written 
word, and endeavored to support his position from it. — 
But in these instances the individual mind merely picked 
up Scriptural elements as they lie scattered upon the 
page and in the letter of Scripture, and, without com- 
bining them with others that lie just as plainly upon the 
very same pages, moulded them into a defective, and 
therefore en'oneous, statement. Heresy is individual 
and not historic in its nature. 

Now it is the characteristic of the general mind of the 
church ; of the historic Christian mind ; that it reproduces 
in its intuition, and in its statement, the complex and 
complete Scriptural idea. So far as it has any intuition 
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;t all, it sues aU the sides ; so tai as it maltes any state- 
hont at all, it brings into it aU the foiidamentals. By 
|ii« is not meant that even the mind o! the chnich has 
Lrfeoted the expansion of Scriptnre elements and made 
he fullest possible statement of the doctrine of the 
rrinity. There may, possibly, be a fiirthet exhaustion 
)t the contents of revelation in this direction. There 
nay, possibly, be a statement of this doctrine that wffl 
je yet fuller; still closer up to the Scriptural matter; 
than that one which the church has generally accepted 
finoe the date of the Councils of Nice and Constanti- 
nople But there will never be a form of statement that 
iill flatly contradict this form, or that will add any new 
Siiidamentals to it. All that i. new and different must 
be in the way of expansion and not of addition ; in the 
way' of development and not of denial A closer study 
of ihe teaohmgs of Scripture, and a deeper reflection 
upon them, may early the theological mmd further along 
o'n the Kne, but will give it no diagonal or retrograde 
movement. , 

Now is it not perfectly plain that the close and 
thorough study of this continuous and solt-eorrectmg 
endeavor of the Christian church to enucleate the real 
meaning of Scripture; an endeavor which has been put 
forth by the wisest, the most reverent, and the hoHest, 
minds in its history, tasking then: own powers to the 
utmost, and invoking and receiving Divhie illumination, 
dnrin<» the whole of the process ; an endeavor which has 
to a groat extent formed and fixed the religions experi- 
ence of ages and generations, by its results embodied in 
the creeds and symbols of the church : a series of mental 
constructions, which, even if we contemplate only then 
hnman characteristics, then scientific coherence and sys- 
tematic compaeiness, are more than worthy to be placed 
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side by side with the beat dialectics of the secular miiidi, 
is it not perfectly plain, we say, that the close and thc^- 
rough study of such a strenuous endeavor, as this hf»s 
been, to reach the inmost heart and fibre of Sci'iptuv^, 
will tend irresistibly to render the theologian Scriptura| 
in head and in heart t May we not expect that such ^ 
student will be intensely Scriptural 1 Will not this dis^ 
tinct and thorough knowledge of revelation be so wroughft 
into his mental texture that he will see and judge oil 
everything through this medium 1 Will he not have s(a 
thought in that same range and region in which his 
inspired teachers thought, that doubt and perplexity i^ 
regard to EHvine revelation would be nearly as impossible 
for him, as for Isaiah while under the Divine afflatus, or 
for Paul when in the third heavens ? To borrow an 
illustration fcom the kindred science of Law : if it ip the 
effect of the continued and thoughtful study of ILiaw 
Reports and Political Constitutions and CommentEiMes 
upon Political Constitutions ; a body of literature whic^. 
as it originates out of the organic idea of law, breathe!? 
the purest spirit of the legal reason ; if it is the effect of"' 
such study to render the individual mind legal and judi- 
cial in its tone and temper, must it not be the effect of 
the study of that body of symbolic literature which has 
come slowly but consecutively into existence through the 
endeavor of the theological mind to reach a perfect, 
understanding of Scripture, to render the individual mind 
Scriptural in its tone and temper? 

IL And this leads us to say, in the second place, that 
a historic spirit in the theologian, induces a correct esti- 
mate of Creeds and Systematic Theology- 
One of the most interesting features in_ the present 
condition of the theological world is a revived interest in 
the depnrtracnt of church history. This interest has been 
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llowly increasing for the last half century, and promises 
{;o become a leading interest for some time to come. In 
bermany, in America, and in England, scholars and 
thinking men are turning their attention away, some- 
what, from the purely secular history of manlund, to that 
more solemn and momentous career which a part of the 
liuman family have been running for nearly sis thousand 
/ears. They have become aware that the history of the 
ehm-ch of- God is a peculiar movement that has been 
lilently going on in the heart of the race from the begin- 
ning of time, and which, while it has not by any means 
■feft the secular historic processes untouched and unaf- 
■%cted, has yet kept on in its own solitary and sublime 
'ine of dii-ection. They are now disposed to look and 
;t.e how and where 

* « the sacred river ran 
Through caveraa measureless to mac 
Down to the sunlit sea. 

But it would be an error to suppose that this interest 
has been awakened merely or mainly by the external his- 
tory of the Christian Church. " The battles, sieges, for- 
tunes it hath passed ; " its conflicts with persecuting Pa- 
ganism, Mohammedanism, and Romanism ; its influence 
upon art, upon literature and science, upon society and 
government; these are not the charm which is now 
drawing as by a spell the best thinking of Christendom 
towards church history. It is not the secular and worldly 
elements in this history into which the mind of the time 
aiost desires to look. The great march of profane his- 
tory brings to view a pomp and prodigality of such ele- 
ments that has already dulled and satiated the tired sen- 
iibilities. Thinking minds now desire to looli into the 
distinctively supernatural elements in this historic pro- 
14 
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cess ; to see if it really has, as it claims to have, a direct 
connection with the Creator of the race and the AuthoK 
of the human mind. It is for this reason that the levivea 
interest in this department of knowledge has shown it^ 
self most powerfully and influentially in investigating the; 
origin and nature of the doctrines of the church, as theyj 
are found speculatively in creeds and symbols, and prac-i 
tically in the Chrisaan consciousness. The mind off 
Germany, for example, after ranging over the whole field. 
of cultivated heathenism, and sounding the lowest depthrf 
of the finite reason, in a vain search for that absolutelf 
truth in which alone the human soul can rest, has be^' 
taken itself to the domain of Christian revelation and 
Christian history. Its interest in Gi-eek and Roman cul-j 
ture, in Mediaeval Art, and in its own speculative .sys- 
tems, has ^ven way to a deeper interest in the Christian 
religion; in some instances with a clear perception,, in 
others with a dim intimation, that, if the truth which tl^e 
human mind needs, is not to be found here, the last rer 
source has failed ; and that then 



This revived interest in church history, therefore, is in 
reality a search after truth, rather than after a mere dra-^ 
matic scene or spectacle. The mind of the time is anx-, 
ious to understand that revealed doctnnal system, which; 
it now sees, has, from the beginning, been the " rock " on 
which the church of God has been founded, and the 
" quarry" out of which it has been built. Knowing this,j 
it believes it will then have the key to the procesaJ 
Knowing this, it believes it will know the whole secret;; 
the secret of that charmed life which has borne the churcH) 
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bf God through all the mutations and extinctions of sec- 
iilar history, and that unearthly life which in all ages has 
kecured to the believer a serene or an ecstatic passage 
into the unknown and dreadful future. 

Now this interest in a doctrinal system, which thiis lies 
at the bottom of this general interest in chui-ch history, 
will be shaie-d by the individual student. He, too, can- 
liot stop with the scene, the spectacle, the drama. He, 
too, cannot stop with those characteristics which ecclesi- 
astical history has in common with secular, but will pass 
bn to those which are distinctive and peculiar. For him, 
jtoo, the history of a single mind, Ulte that of Augustine 
^r Anselm; or of a single doctrine, like that of the 
'^Atonement or of the Trinity ; will have a charm and 
fi-uj-tfulness not to be foujid in the entire rise of the 
w<^rldly Papacy, or in centuries of merely external and 
et^hly movement like the Crusades. The whole influ- 
ence of his studies in this direction will be spiritual and 
g'pirltualiziiig. 

But, without erilavging upon the general nature of the 
estimate which the historic spirit puts upon the internal 
'as eompaied with the external history of the church, let 
us notice two particulars which faD under this head, 

1. Notice, first, the interest awakened by historical 
studies in the creeds and symbols of the Christian church 
as containing the Philosophy of Christianity. 

"We have spoken of the symbolic Hterature of the 
Christian church as a growth out of Scripture soil ; as a 
fruitage full of the flavor and juices of its germ. A 
Christian creed is not the product of the individual, or the 
general, human mind evolving out of itself those truths 
of natural reason and natural religion which are connate 
)aiid inborn. It is not the self-development of the human 
Jraind, but the development of Scripture matter. The 
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Christian mind, as we have seen, is occupied, from ag6 
to age, with an endeavor to fathom the depths of Diving 
revelation ; to make the fullest possible expression and exf 
pansion of all the truths that have been communicated 
from God to man. This endeavor necessarily assumes e^ 
scientific form. The practical explanation, illustration, anq 
application, is going on continually in the ■popular repre-^ 
sentations o£ the pulpit and the sermon, but this cannot 
satisfy aU the wants of the church. Simultaneously ^ithj 
this there is a constant effort to obtain a still more scienj 
tific apprehension of Scripture and make a still more full 
and self-consistent statement, of its contents. The Chris^ 
tian mind, as well as the secular, is scientific ; has a seien^ 
tific feeling; and scientific wants, A creed is as necessary? 
to a theologian, as a philosophical system is to the secu- 
lar student. 

It follows, therefore, that the philosophy, by which; is 
meant the rationality, of the Christian religion, is to be 
found io these creeds and symbols. For reasonabiene^ 
and self-consistence are qualities not to be carried int<^ 
Christianity from without, as if they were not to be^ 
found in it, but to be brought out from within, because 
they belong to its intrinsic nature. The philosophy, that 
is, the rational necessity, of the Christian religion, is not 
an importation but an evolution. This religion is to be 
taken just as it is given in the Scriptures ; just as it re- 
appears in the close and systematic statement of the 
creeds ; and its intrinsic truth and reasonableness evinced 
by what it furnishes itself. For whoever shows the irtr 
ward necessity and reasonableness of a Doctrine of 
Christianity does by the very act and fact show the har- 
mony of philosophy and religion. Whoever takes a doc- 
trine of Christianity and without anxiously troubUng him- 
self with the tenets of this or that pai-tieular pliilosophica.! 
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iiystem, derives out of the very elements of the doctrine 
Ind the very terms of the statement itself, a reasonableness 
^at irresistibly commends itself to the spontaneous rea- 
Bon and instinctive judgment of universal man, by this 
^ery proress demonstrates the inward, central, unity of 
faith and reason. Instead, therefore, of setting the two 
Sciences over against each other and endeavoring, by 
modifications upon one or both sides, to bring about the 
tefljustment, the theologian should take the Christian sys- 
tem precisely as it is given in Scripture, in ail its com- 
prehension, depth, and strictness, and without being 
Eivei-ted by any side references to particular philosophi- 
fcal schools, simply exhibit the intrinsic truthfulness, la- 
Vionality, and necessity, of the system. In this way he 
establishes the position, that philosophy and revelation 
Jmp. harmonious, in a manner that admits of no contra- 
djfctioli. The greater necessarily includes the less. When 
?'he theologian has demonstrated the inward necessity of 
Christianity, out of its own self-aufficaent and indepen- 
dent rationality, his demonstration is perfect. For rea- 
son cannot be contrary to reason. A rational necessity 
anywhere, is a philosophical necessity everywhere. 

The correctness of this method of finding and estab- 
lishing the rationality of Christianity, is beginning to be 
acknowledged in that country where the conflict between 
reason and revelation has been hottest It begins to be 
Keen that the harmony between philosophy and Chris- 
tianity is not to be brought about, by first assuming that 
the infallibility is on the side of the human reason; and 
that, too, as it appears in a single and jjorticular phQo- 
sophical system ; and then insisting that all the adjust- 
ment, conformity, and coalescence, shall be on the side 
'of the Divine revelation. It begins to be seen that phi- 
losophy is in reahty an abstract and universal term 
14 
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wliieh, by its very etymology, denotes, not that it hafe 
already attained and now possesses the truth, but that ifi 
is seeking for it* It begins to be seen that both Aiis.^ 
totle and Bacon were right in calling it an org-anon ; an 
instrument for getting at the truth, and neither the truth 
itself nor even its containing source.f It begins to be 
seen that philosophy is only another term for rationality,; 
and that to exhibit the philosophy of a department, like 
religion, or history, or philosophy, or natural science, is( 
simply to exhibit the real and reasonable truth that is in. 
it It begins to be seen, consequently, that each branch] 
of knowledge, each subject of investigation, must be treat-i 
ed genetically in order to be treated philosophically* 
naust be allowed to furnish it« own matter, make its own 
statements, out of which, and not out of what may'ibe 
carried over into it from some other quarter, its acce^- 
ance or its rejection by the human mind should be de- 
termined. - 

We are aware that the baiienness of those later systems^ 
of speculative phDosophy, with which the aerman mind 
has been so intensely busied for the last fifty years, has 
been one great means of bringing it back to this moderate 
and true estimate of the nature and functions of philoso- 
phy; but this revived interest in the history of Christianity 

* The love of wisdom, implies a present seeking for it. 

t Kant. sajB William HBtnlwIdt, did not so macli teach philosophy, as how 
» philosophize. Cocrespondence with Schiller; VoreritineniBg. 

It is the greatest merit of Schleiennacher that he saw and aasertecl tho 
independent and self-snbsisttnt position of Christian theology in relation to 
philosophical sjelems. If he had sought the sources of this theolc^ more 
in the objective revelation and less in the subjective Christian conscious- 
niis3, he woald have accomplished more than he has towards evincing the 
harmony of the two sciences, while his own system wonid have had more 
agi-eoment than it now has with the general theology of the Christian 
church. 
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^11(1 profiiunder study of its symbols, has also contribut- 
bd, greatly, to produce this disposition to let revealed 
|fplij>ion stand or fall upon its own merits. For this 
titudy has disclosed the fact that it has philosophical and 
[scientific merits of its own ; that, in the unsystematized 
statements and simple but prolific teachings of the Bible, 
ahere lies the substance of a system deeper and wider and 
loftier than the whole department of philosophy, and 
'ihat this substance has actually been expanded and com 
pined by the historic mind of the church into a series of 
iloctrines respecting the nature of God and man and the 
tiniverse with their mutual relations, with which the cor- 
responding statements upon the same subjects, of the 
sGreek Theism or the German Pantheism cannot com- 
pare for a moment. Probably nothing has done more to 
exihibit the Christian system in its true nature and pro- 
portions, and thereby to render it grand and venerable to 
the modem scientific mind, than this history of its origin 
and formation. As the scientific man studies the arti- 
cles of a creed, which one of the most naturally scientific 
minds of the race, aided by the wisdom of predecessors 
and contemporaries, derived from the written revelation ; 
as the rigorous and dialectic man follows Athanasius 
down into those depths of the Divine nature, which yawn 
jlike a gulf of darkness before the unaided human mind ; 
;if he finds nothing to love and adore, he finds something 
to respect ; if he finds no food for his affections, he finds 
some matter for his thoughts. Here, too, is science. 
Here, too, is the profound intuition expressed in the 
clear but inadequate conception ; the most thorough 
unions, guarded against the slightest confusions ; analy- 
sis and synthesis ; opposite conceptions reconciled in 
their higher and original unities ; in short, all the forms 
jf science, iiOed up in this instance as in no other, with 
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the truth of eternal necessary fact and eternal ii 

being, " 1 

And this same land of influence, only in much greatei', 
degree, is exerted by historical studies upon the mind of| 
the theologiEui. As he becomes better acquainted witl^ 
the history of Christian doctrines, he becomes more dis-f 
posed to find his philosophy of human nature and of the! 
Divine nature in them, rather than in human systems.f 
As he studies the development of that great doctrine, thd 
doctrine of sin, he becomes convinced, if he was not be4 
fore, that the powers, and capacities, and possible des| 
tiny, of the human soul, have received their most pro^ 
found examination within the sphere of Christian theoA, 
ogy. As he studies the history of that other great doc- 
trine, the doctrine of the atonement, he sees plainly tqat 
the ideas of law and justice and government, of guilt a^d 
punishment and expiation ; ideas that are the life a^d 
lifeUood of the Aristotelian ethics, the best and purest 
ethicEil system which the human reason w^as able to con-t 
struct ; that these great parent ideas show truest, fullest,; 
largest, and clearest, by far, within the consciousness of 
the Christian mind. 

What surer method, therefore, of malting his mind 
^ow into the philosophy of Christianity can the theolo- 
gian employ, than the historic method ? In what better 
way can he arm himself for the contest with ignorant or' 
with cultivated scepticism, than by getting possession, 
through the reproductive study of dogmatie history, of 
the exact contents of Scripture as expanded and system- 
atized by the consentaneous and connected studies of 
the Fathers, the Reformers, and the Divines, tlie Coun- 
cils, the Synods, and the Assemblies, of the Church uni- 
versal ? 

2. Secondly, notice the interest awakened by histori- 
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cal studies in the creeds and symbols of the Christian 
ihujcb as marks of development and progress in theoi' 

/ K we have truly enunciated the idea of history, in the 
first part of this discoiorse, it follows that all g-emdne de- 
^'elopment is a historical development, and all true pro- 
jgress is a historical progress. For the true histoiy of 
Anything is the account of its development according to 
its true idea and necessary law. The history of a na- 
Ituval object, like a crystal, for example, is the account of 
|ts rigorously geometric collection and upbuilding about 
.R nucleus. Crystallization is a necessary process, for it is 
A petrified geometry. The history of a tree is the ac- 
'count of its spontaneous and inevilaile evolution out of 
a g«rm. The process itself, in both of these instances, is 
preilletermined and fixed. The account of the process, 
thi^refore, if it is exactly conformed ia tlie actual matter 
of fact, has a fixed and predetermined character also. 
For, if nature herself goes forward in a straight and unde- 
yiating line, the history of nature must follow on after, 
and tread in her very and exactest footsteps. Hence, 
jtrue legitimate history, of any kind, is neither arbitrary nor 
capricious. It corresponds to real fact, and real fact is 
the process of real nature. The matter and method of 
nature, therefore, dictate the matter and method of the 
•history of nature. 

And the same holds true, when we pass fi:om history 
in the sphere of nature, to history in the realm of mind 
and spirit. The matter and method of a spuitual idea 
dictate the matter and method of the unfolding, and, con- 
sequently, of the history, of that idea. In the case now 
ander discussion, the real nature and inward structure of 
Christianity determine what does, and what does not, 
belong to its tme historical development. The trtie his 
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tory of Christianity, therefore, is the history of true Chris.' 
tianity* The church historian is, indeed, obliged to take 
into account the deviations from the true Scriptural ideju, 
because, unliite the naturalist, he is within tlie sphere of, 
freedom, and of false development, and because redempj- 
tion itself is a mixed process of dying to sin and living; 
to righteousness. But he notices the deviations not foifr 
the purpose, it should be cai-efuUy observed, of lettina; 
them maJce up part of the tnie and normal history op 
Scriptural Christianity. The church historian is obliged! 
to watch the rise and growth of heresies, not surely beV 
cause they constitute an integrant part of the legitimats^ 
development and true history of Scripture truth. Thh 
account of a heresy has only a negative historical value. 
All the positive and genuine history of Christian ^o6- 
trine is to be made up out of that correct apprehension 
and unfolding which Scripture has received from ^he 
Catholic as antithetic to the Heretical mind. Tempo- 
rary departures from the real nature of Scripture tratli, 
and deductions from it that are illegitimate, may poa^ 
sibly have contributed to a return to a deeper and dearer' 
knovi'ledge of revelation on the part of some few minds^ 
and have unquestionably elicited a more full and com-! 
prehensive statement and defence of Christianity on the 
part of others, and in this way the heresies that appear 
all along the line of church history, throw light upon the, 

* The reader will nolica the value of the qaalifjing adjectiva here. Tlie^ 
term histoiy is used in two senses; a general and a spegial. In the former 
sense, it denotes oil ihst, occurred, right or wrong:, normal or ahnormal. In 
tho latter sense, in whicii alone it is employed above, t( denotes only that ' 
which ought to occnr. It is the proper fiinotion of the philosophic historian . 
of the Christian religion and church, to reduce the general to the apecjal 
history, by throwing out of (he former all that is miscellaneons and hetero- 
geneous, and retaining only that which accords with the supernatnral law; 
and principle that coiislitules the ba.'^is of sacred, as distinguished from scc^ 
niar, hislory^. 
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tTie course of doctrinal development and help to bring 
iat the true histoiy. But these heretical processes them- 
Llves, cannot be regarded as integrant and necessary 
Urts of the great historic process, any more than the dis- 
uses of the human body can be regarded, equally -with 
aie healthy processes of growth, as the normal develop- 
hent of the organism. Nosology is not a chapter in 
physiology. 

It follows, consequently, that the true and prefer his- 
-.ory of Christianity will exhibit a trne and proper theo- 
pgical progress. It will show that the Scripture germ 
implanted by God, has been slowly but correctly unfold- 
ing in the doctrine and science of the church. We can- 
Qot grant that historical theology is anti-scriptural and 
■adically wrong; that the Bible has had no true and le- 
^itamate apprehension in the ages and genci-ations of 
^^ievers. There has been, notwithstanding all -the at- 
tJicks of infidelity from without, and controversies from 
i^ithiii, a substantial agreement, and a steady advance, 
In underatanding the written revelation. This is very 
plainly to be seen in the history of doctrines, and from this 
we may draw the most forcible proofs and illustrationa. 
Let any one compare the first with the latest Christian 
creed, and he will see the development which the Scripture 
mustard-seed has undergone. Let any one place the 
Apostles' creed beside that of the Westminster Assein- 
bly, and see what a vast expansion of revealed truth has 
taken place. The former was all that the mind of the 
church in that age of infancy was able to eliminate and 
systematize out of the Scriptures ; and this simple state- 
ment was sufficient to satisfy the imperfectly developed 
scientific wants of the early church. The latter creed 
kvaa what the mind of the church was able to construct out 
hf the elements of the very same written revelation, afte- 
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fifteen hundred years of study and reflection upon themi. 
The " words," the doctrinal elements, of Scripture, arfe 
" spirit and life," aiid hence, like all spirit and all life, ar^ 
capable of expansion. Upon them the historic Christiai^ 
mind, age after age, has expended its best reflection, ana 
now the result is an enlarged and systematized statement 
such as the early church could not have made, and did? 
not need. 

Compare, again, the statement of the doctrine of the^ 
Trinity in the Apostles' creed with that in the Nieena' 
creed. The erroneous and defective statements of Alius 
compelled the orthodox mind to a more profound reflect 
tion upon the matter of Scripture, and the result was ^ 
creed in which the implication and potentiality of revela- 
tion was so far explicated and evolved as to present a 
distinct and unequivocal denial of the doctrine ot\ a 
created' Son of God. But, besides this negative valuie, 
this systematic construction of the Scripture doctrine off 
the Trinity has a great positive worth. It opens beforej 
the human mind the great abyss of the Divine nature ^ 
and, though it cannot impart to the finite inteUigencei 
that absolutely full and perfect knowledge of the God-! 
head which only God himself can have, it yet furnishes 
a form of apprehension which accords with the real 
nature of God, and will, therefore, preserve the mind that 
accepts it from both the Dualistic and the Pantheistic- 
ideas of the Supreme Being. Abstruse and dialectic as' 
that creed has appeared to some minds and some ages 
in the Christian church; little connection as it has 
seemed to them to have with so practical a matter as 
vital religion ; it would not be difficult to show that those 
councils at Nice and Constantinople, did a work in the 
years 325 and 381, of which the church universal willj 
feel the salutary effects to the end of time, both in practs-^ 
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kl and scientific respects. For, if all right rcligioys 
feeling towards Jesus Christ is grounded in the ui»assail- 
iblc conviction that he is truly and verily God ; " begot- 
en, not made, being of one substance with the Father ; " 
hen this creed laid down the systematic basis of all the 
rue worship and acceptable adoration which the church 
Lniversal have paid to the Redeemer of the world.' And 
)f a correct metaphysical conception of the Divine Bting 
L nccessaiy in order to all right philosophizing upon 
ipod and the universe, then this Christian doctrine of the 
fTrinity is the only statement that is adequate to the 
^'ants of science, and the only one that can keep the 
jfhilosophic mind from the Pantheistic and Dualistic 
fieviation to which, when left to itself, it is so liable. 

The importance of historical studies and the historic 
srarit in an age of the worid that more than any other 
suffers from false notions regarding the nature of pro- 

* By this is m meant that there car be no true worship until a creed 

?,B» been eystematLoally formed and laid down, bm that all t™e -worship is 
(•rounded in a practical belief which, when examined, is foond to harmon- 
izc exactly with the speenlatlve results reached by the Chiialian Sciennfio 
'mind. So for «B the great hodj of believers is concerned, their case is like 
that of Hilary of P.uetieTS, who has left one of the best of the patristic 
treatises npon the Trinity, but who, in hia retired bishopric in Gan!, did 
not heal- of the Nicena creed antU many jeara after ila origin. He '■ found 
in it that very same doctrine of the anity of eaaeiice in the Father and the 
Son, which he had, before this, ascertained to be the tnie doctrine, ft-om the 
Btiidy of the New Testament, and had received into his Christian experi- 
ence, withont being aware that the faith which he bore in his heart, had 
been' laid down in the form of a creed." — Torrej's Neander, ii. 396. 

Consonant with this, Hagenbaeh, after speaking of the highly seienliiic 
character of the ST/mMwn Qnicumq^ie, its endeavor, namely, to express the 
ineffable hy its series of affirmations and guarding negations, adds, that 
" such formulae nevertheless have their edifying no less than their scientific 
side inasmuch as they testify to the struggle of the Christian mind after a 
Ufisfactory expression of that which has its full truth only in the depths 
(of the believing Iieart and character." — Dogmongeachichte, third edition. 
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gress and development, eatmot be exEiggcrated. But he 
who is able to see in the creeds and symbols of the 
Christian church so many steps of real progress ; he wh»J 
knows that outside of that line of symbolic literatui'4 
there is nothing but deviation from the real matter of j 
Scripture, will not be lilcely to be carried away with tha 
notion of a sudden and great improvement upon all thai 
has hitherto been accomplished in the department or- 
theology. He wiU know that, as all the past developJ^ 
ment has been hiatoric ; restatement shooting out of/ 
pre state m en t ; the fuller creed bursting out of the nar-i, 
rower ; the expanded treatise swelling forth growth-like 
from the more slender; so all the present and futru^ 
development in theology must be historic also. He will 
see, especially, that elements that have already been 
examined and rejected by the Christian mind, as unscrip- 
tural and foreign, can never again be rightfully intro- 
duced into creeds and symbols ; that histoiy cannot rxndcb 
history ; that the progress of the present and the iiiture; 
must be honiogeneous Eind kindred with the progress of' 
the past. 

ni. In the third place, a historic spirit in the theolo- 
gian protects him from false notions respecting the 
nature of the visible church, and from a false chnrch 
feeling. 

"We can devote but a moment to this branch of the 
discussion, unusually important just at this time. 

We have seen that the most important part of the his- 
tory of the church is its inward history. "We have found 
that the external history of Christianity derives all its 
interest for a thoughtful mind from its connection with 
that dispensation of truth and of spirit which lies beneath 
it as its animating souk The whole influence, conse-' 
quently, of genuine and comprehensive hisforica! study 
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is to magnify the substance and subordinate the form 
j,o exalt truth, doctrine, and life, over rites, ceremonies, 
^and polities. 

I It is undoubtedly true, that the study of eeclesiastieal 
Siistory, in some minds, and in some branches of the 
Jchurch, has strengthened a strong formalizing tendency, 
and promoted ecclesiasticism. The Papacy has from 
(imp immemorial appealed to tradition ; and those por- 
tions of the Protestant church which have been least suc- 
pcsaful in freeing themselves from the materialism of the 
Papacy, have said much about the past history of the 
bhurch. Hence, in some quarters in the Protestant 
fchurch, there are, and always have been, apprehensions 
(est history should interfere with the great right of pri- 
i^te judgment, and put a stop to all legitimate progi'ess. 
YBut it only needs a comprehensive idea of the nature 
aff history to allay these apprehensions. It only needs to 
oc remembered that the history of Christianity is some- 
thing more than the history of the Nicene period or of 
hhe Scholastic age. It only needs to be recollected that 
the history of Christianity denotes a course of develop- 
ment from the beginning of the world down to the 
present moment; that it includes the whole of that 
Divine economy which began with the iirst promise, and 
which manifested itself fii-st in the Patriarchal, next in 
the Jewish, and finally in the Christian, church.' The 

* Probably tlia moat serious defscl in the cons traction of the history of 
Christianiij by the school of Sehleiermaoher, springs from regarding the 
incarnation as ihe beginning of church history. Even if this is not always 
foimally said, as it sometimes is, iha notion itself .moulds and forms the 
whole aoeount. The golden position of Augustine, JVbwim Testwuaiiwm in 
Velere lalet, Vetui in Nobo pafei, is forgotten, and the Jewish religion, as it 
?ame from God, is confounded with that corruption of it which we find in 
^ deys of onv Saviour, but ngninst which the evBngeliCHl prophet Isaiah 
"s'eighs as earnestly as the evangelical apostle Paul " He is not a Jew 
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influence of the study of this whole great process, espe^ 
cialiy if the eye is kept fastened upon the spii-itual sub-^ 
stance of it, is anything but formalizing and sectarian. — -i 
If, therefore, a papistic and anti-catholic temper hasj 
ever shown itself in connection with the study of ecclesi-i 
astical history, it was because the inward history wasJ 
neglected, and even the externdl hi'-toiywas studied in- 
sections only. He who selects a partit alai period merelyi 
and neglects all that has preceded and all that has foW 
lowed, will be liable to a sectaiian \iew of the naturej 
and history of the church of God He who leproduce^ 
within his mind the views and feelings of a sm^ile age| 
merely, will be individual and bigoted in hii temper. — |' 
He who confines his studies, for example as so manvr 

wliich is one onlwaiiSly, neEther is that cirqnmci=ioii whith is outwankln 
the flesh." Judaism is not PiiariseoiBin Tlnre is therefore no inwctid 
and tseential difference between true Judftism and true ChriaiianilT Tie 
former looked forward and the latter looks backward to Ibe Biiiiie ocntiiW 
Poraoti and the same central Cross. Ihe manifested Jcho>ah of the Ol(| 

Teatament v.aa the incamate Word of the New The religion ' say* 
Edwards, " that the cbnreh of God liaa profeBscii fttm the first founding of' 
the chureh after the fall to this time, has always been tha same 1 hough 
the dispensations have been altered, yet the religion which the church haa. 
professed, has always, as to its essentials, been the same The chuuh of 
God, from the beginning, has bean one society The Chiiotian church 
wliich bus been sinea Christ's ascension ib maniftstly the same toiitly 
contiiined, with the church that was before [hrist came The Chiifltian 
choroh is grafted on their root ; they are built upon the same foundation — 
The ravelation npon which both have depended, la essentially the same „ 
for, as the Chrislian church is built on the Holy Scriptures, so was the 
Jewish church, though now the Scriptures be enlarged by the addition of 
the New Testament ; but still it is essentially the same revelation with that 
which was given in the Old Teatament, only the snbjecls of Divine revela- 
tion are now more clearly recorded in the New Testament than tliey were 
in the Old. But the sum and snbstance of both the Old Testament and 
the New, is Christ nnd His redemption. The chureh of God has always 
heen on the foundation of Bivine revelation, and always on those revela- 
tions that were eesenliall)' the same, and which were summarily coinpre 
hcnded in the Holy Scriptures." ~ Edwards's Work of Redemption, i. 47: 
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.nave done, and are doing, to that period from Constan- 
'tine to Hildcbrand, which witnessed the rise and forma- 
tion of the Papacy ; and, especially, he, who in this 
period studies merely the archaeology and the polity, 
'without the doctrines, the morality, and the life ; he, 
who confines himself to those tracts of Augustine which 
emphasize the idea of the church in opposition to ancient 
^radicals and disorganizers, taut studiously avoids those 
^ other and greater and more elaborate treatises of this 
i earnest spiritualist, which thunder the idea of the truth, 
■'in opposition to all heretics and all fonnalists; he, in 
short, who goes to the study of ecclesiastical history with 
' a predetermined purpose, and carries into it an antece- 
^,deot interpreting idea, derived from his denomination, 
and not from Scripture, will undoubtedly become more 
and more Romish and less and less historic. 
> Such a disposition as this, is directly crossed and mor- 
tified by a comprehensive and philosophic conception of 
history. Especially will the history of doctrines destroy 
the behef in the infallibility, or paramount authority, of 
any particular portion of the chmch universal. The eye 
is now turned away fi-om those external and imposing 
features of the history which have such a natural effect 
to eainalize the mind, to those simpler truths and interior 
living principles, which have a natural effect to spiritual- 
ize it. An interest in the theology of the church is very 
different from an interest in the polity of the church. It 
is a fact that as the one rises, the other declines ; and 
there would be no surer method of destroying the forinal- 
ism that exists in some portions of the church, than to 
compel thek clergy to the continuous and close study of 
the entire history of Christian doctrines. 

IV. In the fourth place, a historic sphit in theoiogiana 
15* 
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promotes a profoimd and genial agreement on essential', 
points, and a genial disagreement on non-essentials. / 
It is plain that the study of church history tends to, 
establish and to magnify the distinction between real' 
orthodoxy and real heterodoxy. History is discriminating' 
and cannot be made to mingle the immiscible. In 
regard, therefore, to the great main eun-ents of truth and 
of error, the historic mind is clear in its insight and| 
decided in its opinions. It knows that the Christian, 
religion has been both truly and falsely apprehended by' 
the human mind, and that, consequently, two lines of ' 
belief can be traced down the ages and generations ; that 
in only one of these two, is Scriptural Christianity to be,: 
found. '; 

But its wide and catholic survey, also enables the his- 
toric mind to see as the unhistoric mind cannot, that thq 
line of orthodoxy is not a mathematical line. It has 
some breadth. It is a path, upon which the church can 
travel, and not merely a direction in which it can look. 
It is a high and royal road, where Christian men may go 
abreast ; may pass each other, and carry on the practical 
business of a Christian life ; and not a mere hair-line 
down which nought can go but the one-eyed sighting of 
either speculative or provincial bigotiy. 

Hence historical studies banish both provincialism and 
bigotry from a theological system, and imbue it with 
timt practical and catholic spirit which renders it interest- 
ing and influential through the whole church and worid. 
A system of theology may be true and yet not contain 
the whole truth. It may have seized upon some funda- 
mental positions, or cardinal doctrines, with a too violent 
energy, and have given them an exorbitant expansion, to 
the neglect of other equally fundamental truths. In this 
case, historical knowledge is one of the best correctives 
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A. wider linowledge of the course of theological specula- 
ion ; a more profound acquaintance with the origin and 
[ormation of the leading systems of the church universal; 
tends to produce that equilibrium of the parts and that 
iomprehenaiveness of the whole, which are so apt to be 
'aching in a provincial creed or system. 
/ A similar liberalizing influence is exerted by the study 
!>f church history upon the theologian himself. He sees 
chat men on the same side of the line which divides real 
tirthodoxy fi'om real heterodoxy, have diifered from each 
ather, and sometihies upon very important, though never 
upon vital, points. The history of Christian doctiine 
^ompels him to acknowledge that there is a theological 
ij>ace, within which it is safe for the theological scientific 
uifid to expatiate and career ; that this is a liberty con- 
jefded to the theologian by the unsystematized form in 
i^hich the written revelation has been given to man, 
ijad a liberty, too, which, when it is not abused, greatly 
[di'oinotes that clearer and fuller understanding of the 
Scriptures, which we have seen the historic Christian 
^lind is continually striving after. 

But this scientific liberality among theologians leads 
iliiectly to a more profoiind and genial agreement among 
them upon all practical and essential points. The liber- 
ality of the historic mind is very far removed from that 
siexe indifierentism which sometimes usurps this name. 
There is a truth for which the disagreeing, and perhaps 
[owing to imperfectly sanctified hearts) the bitterly disa- 
greeing, theologians would both be tied to one stake and 
je burnt with one fire. There is a vital and necessary 
ioctrlne for which, if it were assailed by a third party, a 
aittcr unevangelic enemy, both of the contending ortho- 
-)Ox divines would fight under one and the same shield, 
"hat truth which history shows has been the fife of the 
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cihureli and without which it must die ; that historic 
truth, which is the heritage and the joy of the wholly 
family in heaven and on earth, is dear to both hearty 
alike. " r" 

But what tends to malte differing theologians agree^ 
profoundly and thoroughly, upon essential points, alaffl 
tends io make them differ generously and genially upon} 
non-essentials. Those who know that, after all, they are 
one, in fundamental character, and in fundamental belief J 
that, after all their disputing, they have but one Lord, on6 
feith and one baptism ; find it more difficult to maintaiia 
a bitter tone and to employ an exasperated accent towarti 
each other. The common Christian consciousness well^ 
up from the lower depths of the soul, and, as in those deep 
inland lakes which are fed &om subterranean fountains, 
the sweet waters neutralize and change those bitter or. 
brackish surface currents that have in them the taint (»{■ 
the shores ; perhaps the washings of civilization. 

Wlule, therefore, a wide acquaintance with the vari^j-! 
ties of statement which appear in scientific orthodoxy), 
does not in the least render the mind indifferent to thai 
essential truth which every man must believe or be losv. 
eternally, it at the same time induces a generous and 
genial temper among differing theologians. The contro-' 
versies of ihe Christian church have unquestionably been 
a benefit to systematic theology, and that mind mxxak 
have a very meagre idea of the comprehensiveness antf 
pregnancy of Divine revelation, who supposes that the 
Christian mind could have derived out of it that greai 
system of doctrinal knowledge which is to outUve aU the 
constructions of the philosophic mind, without any sharp 
controversy, or keen examination among theologians 
That structure did not and could not rise like Thebes, a' 
the mellifluous sound of Amphion's lute ; it did not ref 
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faelt np Kite tie Jewish temple without soond o! hum- 
i,er, or axe, or any tool of iron. Slowly, and with diffi- 
.-ulty, was it upreared, by hard toil, amid opposition from 
'oes without and foes within, and through much earnest 
'nental conflict. And so will it continue to be reared and 
jcautiiied in the ages that are to come. We cannot alter 
*is course of things so long as the truth is infinite, and 
he mind is finite and sees through a glass darkly. 
} What is needed, therefore, is a sweet and generous 
lemper in all parties as the work goes on. The theolo- 
Eian needs that great abihty : Ute aUltty to Afar gaialbj. 
It has been the misery and the disgrace of the church, that 
too many theologians who have held the truth, and have 
ield it, too, in its best forms, have held it, like the hea- 
then in unrighteousness ; have held it in narrowness and 
hJiotry. They have difliired in a hard, dry, ungenial 
iay They have forgotten that the rich man can aflord 
4 he liberal ; that the strong man need not be constantly 
iexious ; that a scientific and rigorous orthodoxy should 
ever look out of a beaming, and not a sullen, eye. 

Let us be thankful that some ages in the history ot the 
church furnish examples that cheer and instruct. Look 
back at that most interesting period, the period of the 
Reformation, and contemplate the profound agreement 
upon essentials and the genial disagreement upon non- 
essentials, that prevailed among the leaders then. Mar- 
tin Luther and John Calvin were two theologians who 
diB'ered as greatly in mental stmoture, and m their spon- 
taneous mode of contemplating and constiucting doc- 
trines, as is possible for two minds upon the same sule 
of the great controversy between orthodoxy and heresy. 
No man wiU say that the differences between Lutliet-an- 
ism and Calvinism are minor or unimportant. Probably 
any one would say that, if those two men were able to 
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feel the common Christian fellowship ; to enjoy the com- 
munion of saints; and to realize with tenderness theiir 
commoa relationship to the Head of the church ; there iV 
no reason why all men who are properly within the pal4 
of orthodoxy should not do the same. \ 

Turn now to the letters of both of these men ; written 
in the midat of that controversy which was going on hef 
tween the two portions of the Reformed, and which rel 
fjulted, not, however, through the desire or the influence 
of these two great men, but through the bitterness oft 
their adherents, in their division into two distinct churchJ 
es ; and witness the common genial feeling that pre4 
vailed. Hear Luther in his letter to Bucer sending hie, 
cordial greeting to Calvin, whose books he has read witli 
singular pleasure: cum sit^ulari voluptate. Hear Calvin 
declaring his willing and glad readiness to subscribe \o 
the Augsburg Confession, interpreting it upon the sacra- 
mental question as the Lutherans themselves author^ 
ized him to do.* Above all, turn to that burst, from Cal\ 
vin, of affectionate feeling towards Melanohthon, which 
gives itself vent in the midat of one of his stern contro- 
versial tracts, like the music of flutes silencing for a mo- 
ment the clang of war-eymbala and the blare of the trum- 
pet : " O Philip Melanchthon, to thee I address myself, 
to thee who ai-t now living in the presence of God with 

* Henry's Life of Calvin, II. pp. 96, 99. It is mtereBting and instrnctive* 
t<> n-ittiese die liberal fueling of the scientific and rigoroosW orilioiloK Acho- 
naaius towards tha Scmiaiiaiis tKemselvca, whose statemant of tlie doc- 
trine nf the Trinity he ref^itrded to be inadequnCe. See the quotation fi'oiD 
At!ianasi-as de Si/aodis, \ 41, in Giescler, Chap. II. f S3, and the reference to 
HUari-iis de Synodis, <j 76. Sajs Augustine: "they who do not pertina- 
cionsi J defend their opinion, fal^ and perverse though it-be, especially 
when ic does not spring from tiie audacity of their own presumption, while 
they seek the truth with rautioua solicitude, and are prepared to correct 
themselves when they have fonnd it, are hy no means to be ranked among 
heretics/' — Epistlo 43, Newman's Library Version. 
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^sus Christ, and there awaitest us, tiJl death shall unite 
h in the enjoyment of Divine peace, A hundred times 
'ast thou said to me, when weary with so much labor 
lid oppressed with so many burdens, thou laidst thy 
ead upon my breast, ' God grant, God grant, that I 
*iay now die! '"* 

i The theology of Richard Baxter differs from the theol- 
fcy of John Owen by some important modifications, and 
^ch of these two types of Calvinism will probably per- 
ietuate itself in the church to the end of time ; but the 
pnfidence which both of these great men cherished to- 
lai'ds each other, should go along down with these sys- 
Ims through the ages and generations of time. 
^> But what surer method can be employed to produce 
lii^.- perpetuate this catholic and liberal feeling among 
i^ vaiious types and schools of orthodox theology, than 
)r' impart to all of them the broad views of history ? 
.^nd what surer method than -this can be taken to dimin- 
^1 the number and bring about more unity of opinion 
i the department of systematic theology ? For it is one 
^eat effect of history to coalesce and harmonize. It intro- 
Uces mutual modifications, by showing opponents that 
leir predecessors were nearer together than they them- 
;lves are, by ti'acing the now widely separated opinions 
aek to that point of departure where they were once 
i:;ry near together; and, above all, by causing all parties . 
) remember, what ail tire so liable to forget in the heat 
f controversy, that all forms of orthodoxy took their first 
rigin in the Scriptures, and that, therefore, all theologi- 
il controversy should be carried on with a constant 
;fcrence to this one infallible standard, which can teach 
lit one infallible system. 

* Henry's Life of CaWin, I. 239. 
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I have thus considered the nature of the historic spirit 
and its influence both upon the secular and theological 
mind, in order to indicate my own deep sense of the in^- 
portance of the department in which I have been callefl 
to give instruction by the guardians of this Institutiori. 
The first instinctive feelings would have shrunk from th(^ 
weight of the great burden imposed, and the extent o^' 
the very great field opened ; though in an inatitutioyi 
where the pleasant years of professional study were ail 
spent ; though in an ancient institution, made illustriou.^ 
and influential, through the land and the world, by th|e 
labors of the venerated dead and the honored hvin^.j 
But it does not become the individual to yield to h^e 
individuality. The stream of Divine Providence, so sig- 
nally conspicuous in the life of the church, and of 'its 
members, is the stream upon which the diffident as welJ^as 
the confident must alike cast themselves. And he w^o 
enters upon a new course of labor for the church ^f 
God, with just viewB of the greatness and glory of tl^e 
Idngdom emd of the comparative unimportance of anl" 
individual member, will be most likely to perform a work 
that will best harmonize with the development and pra- 
gress of the great whole. 
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" It ia a trath," (says Hartung in beginning his subtle 
Ind profound work on the Greek Particles,) " as simple 
Ls it is fruitful, that language is no arbitrary, artificial, 
lhiS gradual invention of the reilective understanding, 
i4t a necessary and organic product of human nature, ap- 
i^aring contemporaneously with the activity of thought, 
Ipeoch ia the correlate of thought ; both require and condi- 
Jon each other like body and soul, and are developed at 
he same time and in the same degree, both in the case of 
^c individual and the nation. Words We the coinage of 
conceptions freeing themselves from the dark chaos of 
ntimations and feehngs, and gaining shape and clear- 
ness. In so far as a man uses and is master of language, 
Las he also attained clearness of thought ; the developed 
?nd spoken language of a people is its expressed intelli- 
gence." f Consonant with this, William Humboldt re- 
narks that " speech must be regarded as naturally inhe- 
ent in man, for it is altogether inexplicable as a work 
if his inventive understanding. We are none the bet- 
er for allowing thousands of years for its invention. 

. Sacra; Numljers XX, and XXXI. 

.6 (181) 
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There could be no in-vention of language nnless its typ^ 
already existed in the human mind. Man is man only 
by means of speech ; but in order to invent speech h^ 
must be already man." \ 

In these extracts it is asserted that language is an or-i 
game product of which thought is the organizing and,'' 
vitalizing principle. Writers upon language have genej 
. rally acknowledged a connection of some sort betweeis 
thought and language, but they have not been unanimous 
with respect to the nature of the cormection. The com^ 
mon assertions that language is the "dress" of thought— 4 
is the "vehicle" of thought — point to an outward anij 
mechsmical connection between the two : while the fine 
remark of "Wordsworth that " languEige is not so mucli 
the dress of thought as its incarnation," and the frequeilt 
compariaou of the relation which they bear to each other, 
with that which exists between the body and the soiijl, 
indicate that a vital connection is believed to exist bts- 
tween language and thought. 

The correctness of this latter doctrine becomes appa-^ 
rent when it is considered that everything growing ouif 
of human nature, in the process of its development an4 
meeting its felt wants, is of necessity living in its_ 
essence, and cannot be regarded as a dead mechanical 
contrivance. That language has such a natural and 
spontaneous origin is evident from the fact, that history., 
gives no account of any language which was the direct, 
invention of any one man, or set of men, to supply the 
wants of a nation utterly destitute of the ability to ex- 
press its thought Individuals have bestowed an alpha- 
bet, a written code of laws, useful mechanical inventions, 
upon their countrymen, but no individual ever bestowed 
a language. This has its origin in human nature, oi 
rather in that constitutional necessity, under which hu 
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Man natiire in common with all creation is placed by 
^im wlio sees the end from the beginning, which com- 
pels the invisible to become visible, the formless to take 
form, the inteUigible to corporeahze itself. That thought 
LS invisible and spiritual in essence, is granied by aU sys- 
tems of phUoBophy except the coarsest and most unphi- 
iosophic materialism. It is therefore subject to the uni- 
versal law, and must become sensuous — must be com- 
runicated. 
In the case of the primitive language, spoken by the 
first human pair, we must conceive of it as a ^ft from the 
Creator, perfectly correspondent, like all their other en- 
[lowments, to the wants of a living soul As in this first 
fittstance the bodily form reached its height of being and 
■Jf beauty, not through the ordinary processes of genera- 
tijon, birth, and growth, but as an instantaneous creation ; 
4i too the form of thought, language, passed through no 
^tages of development (as some teach) from the inarticu- 
[ate cry of the brate, to the articulate and intelligent 
tones of cultivated man, but came into full and finished 
existence simultaneously with tlie fiat that called the 
full-formed soul and body into being. It would not 
have been a perfect creation, had the first man stood 
mute in mature manhood, and that too in his unfallen 
state and amidst the beauty and glory of Eden. As the pos 
ferity of the first man come into existence by a process, 
and as both soul and body in their case undergo develop- 
ment before reaching the points of bloom and maturity, 
language also in their case is a slow and gradual forma- 
tion. It begins with the dawn of reflective conscious- 
ness, and unfolds itself as this becomes deeper and clear- 
er. In the infancy of a nation it is exquisitely fitted for 
the lyrical expression of those thoughts and feelings 
which rise simple and sincere in the national mind and 
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heart, before philosophical reflection has rendered them 
complex, or advancing eivilizatioa has dried up thek 
freshness. As the period of fancy and feeling passed 
by and that of reason and reflection comes in, language 
beeomea move rigid and precise in its structure, conformi 
itself to the expression of profound thought, and history 
and philosophy take the place of the ballad and the* 
chronicle. ' \ 

Now the point to be observed here is, that this whole 
process is spontaneous and natural; is a growth and 
not a manufacture. Thought embodies itself, even aa 
the merely animal life becomes sensuous and sensible 
through its own tendency and activity. When investi-f 
gating language, therefore, we are really within thp' 
sphere of life and living organization, and to attempt iits 
comprehension by means of mechanical principles would 
be as absurd as to attempt to apprehend the phenomeiia 
of the animal , kingdom by the principles that regulate 
the investigation of inorganic nature. It is only by ther 
application of dynamical principles, of the doctrine ofl 
life, that we can get a true view of language or be en- 
abled to use it with power. 

It is assumed then that thought is the life of language ; 
and this too in no figurative sense of the word, but in its 
strict scientific signification as denoting the principle 
that organizes and vivifies the form in which it makes,^ 
its appearance. It is assumed that thought is as really 
the living principle of language as the soul is the life of 
the body, and the assumption verifies itself by the clear- 
ness which it introduces into the investigation of the sub- 
ject, and by the light which it flares into its darker and 
more mysterious parts. That fusion, for instance, of the 
thoughts with the words, which renders the discourse of 
the poet glowing and ti'emulous with feeling and lifp. 
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2aii ^ be explained upon no other supposition than that 
H^e immaterial entity born of beauty in the poef s mind 
Actually materializes itself, and thus enlivens the other- 
wise lifeless syllables. Nothing but a vital connection 
fith the thoughts that breathe, can account for the 
R-ords that burn. 

We aje not therefore to look upon language &s having 
jutrinsic existence, separate &om the thought which it 
conveys, but as being eaierml thought, expressed thought. 
Words were not first invented, and then assigned to 
conceptions as their arbitrary, and intrinsically, mean- 
ngless signs ; mere indices, having no more inward con- 
lection with the things indicated, than the algebraic 
narks, + and — , have with the notions of increase and 
limiimtion. In the order of nature, language folJows 
■ather than precedes thought, and is subject to all its 
nodifications from its first rise in the consciousness of 
he individual and the nation, up to that of the philoso- 
)her and the pliilosophie age in a nation's history. Lan- 
guage in essence ia thought, is thought in an outward 
brm, and consequently cannot exist, or be the object of 
eflcction dissevered from the vital principle which sub- 
tantiates it. The words of the most thoughtless man 
:o. nevertheless contain some meaning, and words have 
ffect upon us only in proportion as they are filled with 
liought 

And this fulness must not be conceived of as flowing 
ito empty moulds already prepared. It is a statement 
f one of the most profound investigators of physical life, 
lat the living power merely added to the dead organ is 
ot hfe ;* i. e. that no intensity whatever of physical life 

* Cmis' PhysLoloKie, Bd. 1 Vorrede, He ilonies the corractneas of tlie 
llowmg forrauia npon which, he affirma, the mechaaical school of phyai- 
ovists ptocoeda: wdlos Organ + Kraft = Leben 
16* 
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stj-eamed upon and through a dead hand lying upon -a. 
dissecting table can produce life Jii the form of the li;f- 
ing member. The living member cannot come into e:^ 
istence except as growing out of a living body, and th^ 
living body cannot come into existence unless life, thte 
immaterial and invisible, harden into the materiality s,nk 
burst intft the visibility of a minute seminal point whicli 
teema and swells with the whole fnture organism; a 
point or dot of life from which as a centre, the radiatio4 
the organization, and the circulation may commencet 
In like manner it is impossible, If it were conceivablel 
to produce human language by the superinduction of! 
thought upon, or by the assignation of meaning to, A 
mass of unmeaning sounds already in existence. Wheil 
a conception comes into the consciousness of one mini, 
and seeks expression that it may enter the conaciousnefcs 
of another mind, it must be conceived of as uttering It- 
self in a word which is not taken at hap-hazard, an^ 
which might have been any other arbib-aiy sound, bui 
which ia prompted and formed by the creative thoughc 
straggling out of the world of mind, and making use of '• 
the vocal organs in order to enter the world of sense. ^' 
We cannot, it is tj-ue, verify all. this by reference to all 
the words we ai-e in the habit of using every day, be- 
cause we are too far off from the period of their origin, 
and because they are oftentimes combinations of simple. 
sounds that were originally formed by vocal organs dif- 
fering from our own by marked peculiarities, yet the 
simplicity and naturalness of the Greek of Homer, or 
the English of Chaucer, which is no other than the affi- 
nity of the language with the thought, the sympathy of 
the sound with the sense, cause us to JeeL what in the 
present state of philology most certainly cannot be proved 
in the case of every single word, that primarily, in tlte 
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foot and heart, language is self-embodied thought. Yet 
Lliough it is impossible at present in the case of every 
single word to verify the assumption upon which we 
have gone, it is not difficult to do this in the case of that 
portion of the language in which Ihere is emphasis and 
intensity of meaning. The verb, by which action and 
,;ufieiing (which in the animal world is but a calmer and 
more intense activity) are expressed, is a word often and 
Widentiy suited to the thought. Those nouns which are 



names not of things but of acts and energies, are like- 



wise exceedingly significant of the things signified. The 
potions of the month, the position of the organs, and 
^he tension of the muscles of speech, in the utterance of 
^uch words as shock, smite, writhe, slake, quench, are 
produced by the force and energy and character of the 
cionceptions which these words communicate, just as the 
prjolonged relaxation of the organs and muscles in the 
jjronunciation of soothe, breathe, dream, calm, and the 
/ike, results naturally from the nature of the thought of 
^vhich they are the vocal embodiment. 

And this leads us to notice that this view of the origin 
^and nature of language acquires additional support from 
considering that the vocal sonnd is the product of physi- 
cal organs which are started into action and directed in 
their motion by the soul itself." Even the tones of the 
animal are suited to the inward feeling by the particular 
"play of muscles and organs of utterance. The feeling 
of pleasure could not, so long as nature is herself, twdst 
these muscles and organs into the emission of the sharp 
scream of physical agony, any more than it could light 
up the eye with the glare and flash of rage. 

Now if this is true in the low sphere of animal exist- 

* See on ihis point WallU's EngLiah Giammar, and Henrne'a Langtefta 
Clivoniele, Vol, I. Preface. 
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ence, it is still more true in the sphere of intellectual and 
moral existence. If life is true to itself in the lower, it 
is true to itself in the higher realm of it-s manifestation;. 
"When full of earnest thought and feeling the mind Msesl 
the body at will, and the latter naturally and spontane-i' 
ously subserves the former. As thought becomes more 
and more earnest, and feeling more and more glowing,; 
the body bends Eind yields with increasing pliancy, down;' 
to its minutest fibres and most delicate tissues, to th« 
working of the engaged mind ; the organs of speech be-j' 
come one with the soul, and are swayed and wielded by, 
if. The word is, as it were, jmt iriio the mouth, by the 
vehement and excited spirit. 

When the mind is quickened, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunci aud dead before, 
Break up their drowsy grave aud iiewlj- move 
With caated slongh and fresh Isgeritj.* 

As well might it be said that there is no vital and nsOf 
tural connection between the feeling and the blush ir^ 
which it mantles, or the tear in which it finds vent, as 
that the word — the " tvitig'ed word" — has only an arbi-*, 
trary and dead relation to the thought. 

Again, It is generally conceded that there is an inher- 
ent fitness of gesture, attitude and look, to the thought 
or feeling conveyed by them; but do attitude, gesture, 
and look, sustain a more intimate relation to thoughti 
and feeling than language does ; language, at once the 
most universal as well as most particular in its applica- 
tion, the most exhaustive and perfect, of all the media 
of communication between mind and mind, between 
heart and heart ? The truth is, that all the media 
through which thought becomes sensuous and communi- 

* Hcury ly. Act IV. Se. 1. 
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liable are in greater or less degree, yet in some degree, 
'.amogenetms and coi^wttwal with thought itself. In other 
^orda they all, in a greater or less degree, possess mani- 
as t propriety. 

It is to be borne in mind here, that the question is not 
vhether thought could not have embodied itself in other 
oi-ms than it has, whether other languages could not 
Jave arisen, but whether the existing forms possess ad- 
iptedness to the thought they convey. Life is not com- 
rjelled to manifest itself in one only form, or in one pEir- 
Scnlar set of forms, in any of the kingdoms, but it is 
^mpelled to make the form- in which it does appear, 
I'ital like itself. The forms, for aught that we know, 
[Qay be infinite in number, in which the invisible prlnci- 
i\k naay become sensible, but the corpse is no one of 
hom. 

fi'hought as the substance of discourse is logical, ne- 
^ssary, and immutable, in its nature, while language as 
|ie form is variable. The language of a people is conti- 
lually undei'going a change, so that those who speak it 
a its later periods, (it very often happens,) would be 
lu intelligible to those who spoke it in its earlier ages, 
i^haucer cannot be read by Englishmen of the present 
[ay without a glossary.* Again, the languages of dif- 
erent nations differ from each other. There is great 
iariety in the changes of the verb to express the passive 
brra. The subject is sometimes included in the verb, 
ometimes is prefixed, and sometimes is suffixed to it. 
Che Malay language assumes the plural instead of. the 

* Yet even in lliis case, m Wordsworth trulj rematks, " ths affecting 
nrts are ftlmost always expressed in language pnre, and nniversally. intel- 
^'Llile even to this i»,y."—Prefar.e lo Lyrical Ballads. The more iiilease 
id mtat the thought, the nearer the form approaches the essence, the mora 
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singular aa the basis of number, all nouns primarily de- 
noting the plural. Some use the dual and some do nc>,t 
some give gender and number to adjectives, and othefc 
do not ; some have the article and some have not Ai^c 
yet all these different languages are equally embodimenf^ 
of thought, and of the same thought substantially. F(^i 
the human mind is everywhere, and at all times, subjeqi 
to the invariable laws of its own constitution, and th^- 
logical, immutable, truth which stands over against it '^i 
its correlative object, is developed in much the same w^j 
among all nations in whom the intellect obtains a devel 
opment The vital principle — logical, immutable, tru|l 
in the form of human thought — is here seen embodyii^^ 
itself in manifold forms, with freedom and originalitiir 
and with an expressive suitableness in every instanced 

That a foreign language does not seem expressivte tt 
the stranger is no argument against the fundamental W 
pothesis. It is expressive to the native-born, and flje 
come so to the stranger in proportion as he acquires (n^ 
a mere mechanical and book knowledge, but) a vita 
and vernacular knowledge of it And this expressive; 
ness is not the result of custom. Apart from the in> 
stinctive association of a certain word with a certain 
conception, there is an instinctive sense of its intrinsic 
fitness to communicate the thought intended— of its ex- 
pressiveness. For why should some words be more e^- 
pressive than others, if they all equally depend upon thi" 
law of association for their significance ? And why is a 
certain portion of every languEige more positive, empha- 
tic, and intense, than the remaining portions ? There i^' 
in every language a class of words which are its life an. 
life-blood, a class to which the mind, in its fervor an 
glow, instinctively betakes itself in order to fi:ee itself o 
its thoughts in the most eifective and satisfactory ma 
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.[ But this is ineconoilaUe with tlie liypotliesia tliat 
1 words are but lifeless signs, acquiring their sigmfioa- 
bn and apparmt suitableness from use and custom, and 
a consequently being upon the same dead level with 



-'spect to expcessivciicoo. 
'. Stin another proof that the connection between lan- 
onge and thought i» organic, is found in the fact that 
ic relation between the two is evidently that of actior 
rid reaction. 

', We have seen that language is the produce ol thought 
it this is not to be understood as though language were 
Jmere efect, of which thought is the mere <;o»8. The 
T,ere eifect cannot react upon the pure cause. It is 
Hrown off and away ftom its cause (as the cannon baU 
I'lrom the cannon), so that it stands insulated and m- 
lelendent with respect to ite origin. 

this is not the ease with language. Origmated by 
fought, and undergoing modifications as thought is de- 
Hoped, it, in turn, exerts a reden influence upon lis ori- 
Wing cause. In proportion «. language is an exact 
Ld sincere expression, does thought itself become exact 
./nd sincere. The more appropriate and expressive the 
»nguage,the more correct will be the thought, and the 
.nore expressive and powerful wdl be the direction which 
thought takes. 

. But if language were a mechanical invention, no such 
itaetion as this could take place upon the inventor. 
While connected with thought only by an arbitrary com- 
Ijact on the part of those who made use of it, it would 
be sepm-atud from thought by origin and by nature. Not 
,,cing a living and organic product, it could sustain to 
Iiougbt only the external and Kfeless relation of cause 
Ind edijct, and consequently would remain one and the 
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same amid all the life, motion, and modificatjoii, whicihl 
the immaterial principle might undergo. 

Of course if such were the relation between the twoj 
it would be impossible to account for all that uncoreJ 
scious but real chrnige ever going on in a spoken laitJ 
guage, which we call growth and progress. Language' 
upon such an hypothesis would remain stationary iiji 
substance, and at best could be altered only by aggrega:'- 
tion fi'om without New words might be invented anid 
added to the number already in existence, but no chang* 
could occur in the spirit of the language, if it may b^ 
allowed to speak of spirit in such a connection. ;■ 

Furthermore, if there is no vital relation between lar^- 
guage and thought, it would be absm-d to speak of thfe 
beneficial influence upon mental development (which ,'is 
but the development of thought) of the study of philo- 
logy. If in strict literality the relation of language ito 
thought is that of the invention to the mind of the iil- 
veiitor, then the study of this outward, and in itself lifeV 
less instrument, would be of no worth in developing ati 
essence so intensely vital, so full of motion, and witti'' 
such an irrepressible tendency to development, as th^,^ 
human mind. 

It is however a truth and a fact that the study of a" 
well organized language is one of the very best means 
of mental education. It brings the mind of the student, 
into communication with the whole mind of a national 
and infuses into his culture its good and bad elements 
■ — the whole genius and spmt of the people of whose.; 
mind it is the evolution. In no way can the mind of 
the individual be made to feci the power and influence 
of the mind of the race, and thereby receive the greatest 
possible enlargement and Hberahzing, so weU as by the 
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liiloBophic fetiidy of language A rationiil luethod of 
diication makes uae of this study as an indicpeiibable 
iiscipline, and selects for this purpose two languages 
distinguished for the intimate relation which they sus- 
ain to tlie particular forms of thought they respectively 
xprcRs, For the Grei^k language Is so fused and one 
t-ith Grecian thought, that it is hving to this day, and 
■as been the source of hfe to literatm-e ever since its 
Ivival in the fifteenth century ; and the rigid but majes- 
|c Latin is the exact embodiment of the organizing and 
mperial ideas of Rome. 

'■■ These languages exhibit the changes of thought in the 
3ree.k and Roman mind. They take their form and 
Icrive their sphit from the peculiarities of these nations, 
a^nee the strong and original influence which they ex- 
■t^ upon the modern mind. K these languages really 
lontained no tincture of the intellect that made them 
|id made use of them, if they communicated none of 
iiic spirit of antiquity, they would indeed be " dead " lan- 
guages for all pmposes of mental enlivening and deve!- 
ijpment. 

■ But it is not so. The Greek and Roman mind with 
ill that passed through it, whether it were thought or 
echng, whether it were individual or national, instead 
ii remaining in the sphere of consciousness merely, and 
lius being kept from the ken of all after ages, projected 
tself, as it were, into these fine languages, into these 
loble forms, and not only became a k-rf,iia e? ael for man- 
dnd, but also a possession with whose characteristics 
:hc possessor is in sympathy, and from which he derives 
nlellectual nourishment and strength. 

A. fiu-ther proof that language has a living connection 
s'ith thought, is found in the fact that feehng and passion 
aggest language. 
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Feeling and passion are the most vital of all the adi- 
vities of the human soul, flowing as they do from the 
heart, and that which is prompted by them may safelj- 
be affirmed to have life. That words the most expres- 
sive and powerful fly from the lips of the impassioned^ 
thinker is notorious. The man who is naturally of fei^ 
words, becomes both fluent and appropriate in the us^ 
of language, when his mind glows with his subject anii 
feeling is awakened. ; 

But the use of language is the same in kind and chgj- 
lacter with its origin. The processes through whicfei 
language passes from the beginning to the end of iijs 
existence are all of the same nature. As in the widle 
sphere of the universe, preservation is a constant crea- 
tion, and the things that are, are sustained and perj^ie- 
tuated oil principles in accordance with the character 
impressed upon them by the creative fiat, so in all tbie 
narrower spheres of the finite, the use and development 
are coincident and harmonious with the origin and na- 
ture. We may therefore argue back from the use an(^ 
development to the origin and natme ; and when we fin^ 
that in all periods of its history human language is sug~, 
gested, and that too in its most expressive form, by feel^ 
ing and passion, we may infer that these had to do in 
its origin, and have left something of themselves in its 
nature. For how could there be a point and surface o% , 
communication between words and feeling, so that thei 
latter should start out the former in all the freshness of a- 
new creation, if there were no interior connection be-^' 
tween them. For language as it falls from the lips of 
passion is tremulous with life — with the life of the soul 
and imparts the liEe of the soul to all who hear it. 

If, then, in the actual every-day, use of language, w( 
find it to be suggested by passion, and to be undergoin 
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changes both in form and. signification, mthout the 
ptervention of a fornial compact on the part of men, it if 
just to infer that no such compact called it into existence, 
if, upon -watching the progress and growth of a language, 
^e find it in continual dux and reflux, and detect every- 
where in it, change and motion, without any consciously 
iirected effort to this end on the part of those who speak 
t, it is safe to infer that the same unconscious spontane- 
flusness chaiacterized it in its beginning. Moreover, if 
'ji every-day life we unconsciously, yet really, use 
language not as a lifeless sign of our thought, but believe 
hat in employing it we are really expressing our mind, 
ind furthermore, if we never in any way agreed to use 
:..he tongue which we drank in witii our mother's milk, 
3tat were born into it and grew up into its u.se, even as 
wh were born into apd grew up under the intellectual and 
^(oral constitution imposed upon human nature by^ its 
L^ieator, we may safely conclude that language, too, is a 
provision on the part of the author of our being, and 
consequently ia organic and alive. 

Indeed, necessity of speech, like necessity of religion 
hnd government and social existence, is laid upon man 
foy his constitution, and as in these latter instances what- 
ever secondary arrangements may be made by circum- 
stances, the primary basis and central form is fixed in 
Iduman nature, so in the case of language, whatever may 
ne the secondary modifications growing out of national 
ditferences and peculiarities of vocal organs, the deep 
ground and source of language is the human constitution 
itself. 

Fredericli Schlegcl, after quoting Schdler's lines : 

Tliy knowledge, thou sharest with supiivjoi- spirits ; 
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calls language "the general, all-embracing arl of man." 
This is ti'uth. For language is embodiment^ the em- 
bodiment not indeed of one particular idea in a materiail 
form, but of thought at large, in an immaterial yet sensi- 
ble form. And the fact that the material used is sound 
— the most ethereal of media — imparts to this "aii 
embracing art" a spuituality of character that raises ij 
above many of the line arts, strictly so called.- It is aii 
embodiment of the spiritual, yet not in the coarse ele^ 
ments of matter. When the spiritual passes from th,^ 
intelligible to the sensible world by means of art, there i^ 
a coming down from the pure ether and element of 
incorporeal beauty Into the lower sphere of the define^ 
and sensuous. The pure abstract idea necessarily lose's 
something of its purity and absti'actedness by becomiiig 
embodied. By coming into appearance for the sense ul^ 
ceases to be in its inefl'able, original, highest state for thffc 
reason — for the pure intelligence. Art, therefore, ik 
degradation — a stooping to the limitations and imper^ 
fections of the material world of sense, and the feeling^ 
awakened by the form, however full it may be of the idea^, 
is not equal in purity, depth, and elevation, to the direct> 
beholding of the idea itself in spirit and in truth.' 

We may, therefore, add to the assertion of Schlegel, 
and say, that language is also the highest Eirt of man. — 
With the exceptions of poetry and oratory, all J;he fine\ 
arts are hampered in the full, free, expression of the idea 
by the uncomplying material. Poetry and oratory, in 

* It is interesdng in this connection to notice that the Puritan, thongli 
{.■enerally charged witli a barbarian ignorance of the worth of art, neverthe- 
less in |)ractira tool; the onlj strictly philosophic view of it. That Blripping 
flaying hatred of form, per se, which he manifested, grew out of a Ipracti- 
callj) iitensely philosophic mind which clearly saw the true reladoQ of ilio 
form to the idea — of the sensible Co the spiritual. 
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ommon with language, by employing the most ethereal 
<i media, approach as near as is possible for embodiments 
o the natuie of that which they embody, but the latter 
^ infinitely superior to the two former, by vktue of its 
^finitely greater range, and power of exhaustive expres- 
^on. Poetry and eloquence are conlined to the particu- 
ar and individual, while language seeks to embody 
;hought in all its relations and transitions, and feeling in 
iQ its raanifoldness and depth. The sphere in which it 
hovcs, and of which it seeks to give an outward manifea- 
jation is the whole human consciousness, from its rise in 
■iie individual, on through all its modifications in the 
■^ce. It seeks to give expression to an inward experi- 
^^ce, that is " co-infinite with human life itself." 

SViewed in this aspect, hnman language ceases to be 
hfi insignificant and uninteresting phenomenon it is so 
)ften represented to be, and appears in all its real mean- 
£g and mystery. It is an organization, as wonderful as 
lay in the realm of creation, built up by a necessary ten- 
dency of human nature seeking to provide for ite wants, 
ind constructed too, upon the principles of that universal 
^ature, which Sir Thomas Brown truly affirms to be 
;' the art of God." * Contemplate, for a moment, the 
Greek language as the product of this tendency, and 
necessity, to express his thought imposed upon man by 
creation. This wonderful structure could not have been 
put together by the cunning contrivance, and'adoptcd by 
the formal consent, of the nation, and it certainly was not 
preserved and improved in this manner. Its pliancy and 
copiousness and precision and vitality and harmony, 

* Die philosophisohe BLIdung der Sprachen, die Torauglich noch an den 
fi IS priing lichen sichthar winl, iat ein wahrhsftes dureh don Moclianiamns 
Lies mens clilidien Geis Ms gewiiktes Wundet.— Selielling's voin Icli. u. s. 
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whereby it is capable of expressing all forms of thought, 
from the simplicity of Herodotus to the depth of Plato, 
are qualities which the unaided and mechanizing under- 
standing of man could not have produced. They grew 
spontaneously, and gradually, oiit of the fundamental 
characteristics of the Grecian mind, and are the natm:a:i 
and pure expression of Grecian thought. Contemplate^ 
again, our own mother tongue as the product of thi^ 
same foundation for speech laid in human nature by its 
constitution. Its native strength and energy and vivid- 
ness, and its acquired copiousness and harmony, a!fl 
exhibited in the simple artlessness of Chaucer, and " the 
stately and regal argument" of Milton, are what migb'jt 
be expected to characterize the Latinized Saxon. ; 

A creative power, deeper and more truly artistic th^n 
the inventive understanding, produced these languages. 
It was that plastic power, by which man creates form far 
the formless, and which, whether it show itself univer- 
sally in the production of a living language, or particii- 
tarly in the works of the poet or painter, is the crowning; 
power of humanity. In view of the wonderful harmoi 
nies and symmetrical gradations of these languages, may,; 
we not apply the language of Wordsworth : 

Point not these myeteriea to an art 

Loilgeil Bbove the starry pole, 

Pure mwiutoiona flowing from the hcHrt 

Of Divine love, where wisdom, beauty, truth, 

With order dwell, in endless yonth. * 

We should not, however, have a complete view of the 
relation of language to thought, if we failed to notice 
that in its best estate it is an imperfect expression. — 
Philosophy ever labors under the difhculty of finding 
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I prms by which to communicate its subtle and profoiind 
rliscoveries, and there aie feelings that are absolutely 
nnutterable. Especially is this true of religious thought 
and feeling. There is a limit within this profound 
iiomain beyond which human speech cannot go, and the 
hnshed and breathless spirit must remain absorbed in the 
awful intuition. Here, as throughout th«i whole world 
of life, the principle obtains but an imperfect embodiment. 
IThcre is ever something more perfect and more glorious 
beyond what appears. The intelligible world cannot be 
Entirely exhausted, and therefore it is the never-failing 
source of substantial principle and creative life. In the 
fcase before us, truth is entirely exhausted by no language 
whatever. There are depths not yet penetrated by con- 
sciousness, and who will say that even the consciousness 
ofi such a thinker as Plato can have had a complete 
fi"^xpression, even through such a wonderful medium as 
(ihe Greek tongue ? The human mind is connected with 
jihe Divine mind, and thereby witJi the whole abyss of 
itrnth ; and hence the impossibility of completely sounding 
even the human mind, or of giving complete utterance to 
^it; and hence the possibility and the basis of an unend- 
ing development for the mind and an unending growth 
for language, 

"We are aware that the charge of obscurity may be 
brought against the theory here presented, by an advo- 
"cate of the other theory of the origin and nature of 
language. "We have no disposition to deny the truth of 
the charge, only adding that the obscurity, so far as it 
peviains to the theory {in distinction from the presenta- 
.tion of the theory, for which the individual is responsible,) 
is such as grows out of the very nature and depth and 
;■ absolute truth of the theory iteelf. We have gone upon 
|!he supposition that human language, as a form, is 
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neither hollow nor lifeless — that it has a living principle, 
and that this principle is thought. Now life is and must 
be mysterious ; and at no point more so than when if; 
begins to organize itself into a body. Furthermore, the 
spontaneous, and to a great extent, unconscious processed 
of life, are and must be mysterious. The method of; 
genius — one of the highest forms of life — in the pro-; 
duction of a Hamlet, or Paradise Lost, or the Trans-' 
figuration, has not yet been explained, and the method 
of human nature, by which it constructs for itself its 
wonderful medium of communication — by which it 
externalizes the whole inner world of thought and feel- 
ing — cannot be rendered plain hke the working of ^ 
well poised and smoothly running machine throwing otf 
its manufactures. ', 

Simply asking then of him who would render all things 
clear by rendering all things shallow, by whom, whe^ 
where, and how, the Greek language, for example, war^ 
invented, and by what historical compact it came to bq 
the language of the nation, we would turn away to that; 
nobler, more exciting, and more rational theory, which 
regards language to be " a necessary and organic product' 
of human nature, appearing contemporaneously and^ 
parallel with the activity of thought." This theory of 
the origin of language throws light ovei all departments 
of the great subject of philology, finds iia gradual and 
unceasing verification as philological science advances'" 
under a spur and impulse derived fi'om this very theory, 
and ends in that philosophical insight into language, 
which, after all, is but the clear and fuU intuition of its 
mystery — of its life^ , 

Having thus specified the general relation of language 
to thought, we naturally turn to the uses and applications' 
of the theory itself. Its truth, value, and fcuitfulness, are 
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lowhere more apparent than in the department of Uhe- 
oi-ic and Criticism. For this department takes special 
lognizance of the more living and animated forms of 
peech — of the glow of the poet, and the fire of the 
srator. It also investigates all those peculiaiities of cou- 
itractioD, and form, in human composition that spring out 
>f individual characteristics. It is, therefore, natural to 
;uppose that a theory of language which recognizes a 
Jower in human thought to organize and vivify and 
iiodify the forms in which it appears, will afford the beat 
^ght in which to examine those forms ; just as it is 
i^itural to suppose that the commonly received theory 
jf physical hfe, will furnish a better light in which to 
^!)f amine vegetable and animal productions, than a theory 
ille that of Descartes, e. g. which maintains that the 
btfms and functions in the animal kingdom are the 
Isult of a mtchanical principle. Life itself is the best 
I'^ht in which to contemplate living things. 
;■ Wc propose therefore in the remainder of this essay ia 
?ollow the same general method already pursued, and 
Bxamine the nature of style, by pointing out its relation 
to thought. 

' Style is the particular manner in which thought flows 
out, in the case of the individual mind, and upon a par- 
ticular subject. When, therefore, it has, as it always 
should have, a free and spontaneous origin, it partakes 
of the peculiarity both of ttie individual and of the topic 
upon which he thinlis. A genuine style, therefore, is the 
free and pure expression of the individuality of the 
thinlier and the speciality of the subject of thought — 
Ciniformity of style is consequently found in the prodne- 
jions of the same general cast of mind, appUed to i\v 
same general class of subjects, so that there is no dis- 
tinguishable period in the history of a nation's literature, 
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but what exhibits a style of its own. The spirit of the 
age appears in the general style of lis literai-y composi- 
tion, and the spbit of the individual — the tone of his 
mind — nowhere comes out more clearly than in hi,^ 
manner of handling a subject. The grave, lofty, an^ 
calm, style of the Elizabethan age is an exact representa- 
tion of the spirit of its thinking men. The inteDeetual 
temperament of the age of Queen Anne flows out in the 
clear, but difluse and nerveless, style of the essayiste. ; 

Fi'om this it is easy to see that style, like language, 
has a spontaneous and natural origin, and a living con- 
nection with thought It is not a manner of composing, 
arbitrarily or even designedly chosen, but rises of its ow^ 
accord, and in its own way, in the general process of 
mental development The more unconscious its origjn, 
and the more sti-ongly it partakes of the individuality of 
the mind, the more genuine is style. Only let it be care- 
fully observed in this connection, that a pure and since^fe 
expression of the individual peculiarity is intended. Af- 
fectation of originality and studied eifort after peculiarity; 
produce ■ma/rmerism, in distinction from that manner of;; 
pure nature, which alone merits the name of style. 

K this be true, it is evident that the union of ail style&i; 
or of a portion of them, would not constitute a perfect 
style. On the contrary, the excellence of style consists 
in its having a bold and determined chai-acter of it%i 
own —in its bearing the genuine image and superscrip- 
tion of an individual mind at work upon a particular 
subject. In a union of many different styles, there would 
be nothing simple, bold, and individual. The union 
would be a mixture, rather than a union, in which each 
ingredient would be neutralized by all, and all by each, 
leaving a residuum characterless, spiritless, and lifeless.,! 

Style, in proportion as it is genuine and excellent, Js 
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incere and artless. It is the free and unconscious ema- 
lation of the individual nature. It alters as the individ- 
lal alters. In early life it is ardent and adorned; in 
nature life it is calm and gi'ave. In youth it is flushed 
vith fancy and feeling ; in manhood it is sobered by rea- 
on and reflection. But in both periods it is the genu- 
ne expression of the man. The gay manner of L' Alle- 
gro and Comua is as truly natural and spontaneous, as 
he grave and stately style of Paradise Regained and 
5amson Agonistes. The individuality of a man like Mil- 
bn passes through great varieties of culture and of mood, 
tlid there is seen a corresponding variety in the ways in 
srhich it eommtmicates itself; yet through this variety 
here runs the unity of nature ; each sort of style is the 
■iiijCere and pure manner of the same individual taJten in 
1 fi!)articular stage of his development. 
/ No one style, therefore, can be said to be the best of 
si absolutely, but only relatively. That is the best style 
jjlatively to the individual, in whieh his particular cast 
If thought best utters itself, and in which the peculiarity 
if the individual has the fuUest and freest play. That 
nay be called a good style generally, in which every, 
i/ord tells — in which the language is full of thought, 
ind alive with thought, and so fresh and vigorous aa to 
;ecin to have been just created — while at the same time 
he charaoteriatics of the mind that is pouring out in this 
jarticular manner, are all in every part, as the construct- 
ng and vivifying principle. 

The truth of tliis view of style is both confirmed and 
Uusttated by considering the unity in variety exhibited 
*y the human mind itself. The mind of man is one and 
(he same in its constitution and necessary laws, so that 
he human race may be said to be possessed of one uni- 
■ersal intelligence. In the language of one of the mosj 
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slcgant and philosophic of English critics,* " It is no uii- 
pleasing speculation to see how the same reason, has at 
all times prevailed : how there is one truth, like one sun, 
that has enlightened human intelligence through evetj 
age, and saved it fcom the darkness of sophistry and 
error." Upon this sameness of intelligence rest ail absoy 
lute statements, and all universal appeals. Over against 
this universal human mind, as its corresponding object 
and counterpart, stands truth, universal in its nature and 
one and the same in its essence. . | 

But besides this unity of the universal, there is thfei 
variety of the individual, mind. Truth, consequently,! 
coming into consciousness in the form of thought in a^ 
individual mind, undergoes modifications. It is no\v 
contemplated not as universal and abstract, but aa cfiii- 
crete and in its practical relations. It is, moreovei, seen, 
not as an unity, but in its parta, and one side at a tim^, 
Philosophical truth in Plato differs from philosophic^d 
truth in Aristotle, by a very marked modification. Poe^ 
ical truth is one thing in Homer and another in Virgil. 
Religious truth assumes a strikingly different form ii;i 
Paul and Luther, from that which it wears in John and,! 
Melanchthon. And yet poetry, philosophy, and religion^ 
have each their universal principles — their one abstract 
jiature. Each, however, appears in the form imposed 
upon it by the individual mind; each wears that ting*; 
of the mind through which it has passed, which is de- 
nominated style. 

No man has yet appeared whose individuality was so 
comprehensive and universal, ajid who was such a mas-' 
ter of form, that he exhausted the whole material of 
poetry, or philosophy, or rehgion, and exhibited it in a style: 

* flai-iis. Pieface lo Ilornioa. 
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nd form absolutely universal and finaL Enough is ever 
■ft of tmth,even after the most comprehensive presenta- 
on, for another individuality to show it in still a new 
nd original form. For there is no limit to the manner 
f eontemplating infinite and universal truth. Provided 
nly there be a peculiarity — a particular type of the hu- 
lan mind — there wiU be a peculiarity of intuition, and 
onsequently of exhibition. 

The most comprehensive and universal individual 
>ind was that of Shakspeare, and hence his productions 
avc less of style, of peculiar manner, than all other lite- 
■jjy productions. Who can describe the style of Shak- 
peare ? Who is aware of his style ? The style of Mil- 
an is apparent in every line, for he was one of the most 
Mt%e«enc of men. But the form which truth takes in 
i^altspeare, is as comprehensive and universal as the 
^a,.as all mankind. This is owing to that Protean 
Lwer by which, for the purposes of dramatic art, he con- 
libs himself into other men, takes their consciousness, 
hid thereby temporarily loses hie own limited individual- 
ly. But that Shakspeare was an individual, that a pecu- 
far type of humanity formed the basis of his personal 
icing, and that he had a style of thought of his own, it 
irould be absm-d to doubt. And had he attempted other 
pccies of composition than the drama, (which by its 
;ery nature requires that the individuality of the author 
<e sunk and lost entirely in the various characters,) had 
ic taken, like Milton, a particular theme as the " great 
Tgument" for his poetic power, doubtless the maw, the 
ndividual, would have come into sight.* 



* In eorroboration of this, it may be ran 
:»se of the indimdmliti/ of Shukspeare, ■ 
itnets, than while eludying his dmrniia. 

18 
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Style of expression thus springing out of the style of 
thought, is therefore immediately connected with the 
structure and character of the individual mind. It con- 
sequently has an unconscious origin. On the basis lai(3 
in the individual's characteristics, and by and through th>^ 
individual's mental growth, his manner of expression is 
formed. There is a certain style which fits the individ^f- 
ual — which, and no other, is his style. It is that man^ 
iier of presenting thought, into which he naturally falls, 
when his mind is deeply absorbed in a subject, and when 
he gives no heed to the form into which his thought it 
running. 

It is not to be inferred from this, that style has no conj 
nection with culture. It has a most immediate and vital 
connection with the individual's education. Not only: all 
that be is by nature, but all that he becomes by cultitj-e| 
tends to form his style of thought and expression ; bu^t 
be it observed, wicomciomly to him. For an incessam 
aim, a conscious, anxious effort to form a given style, KS 
the destruction of style. Under such an inspection and 
oversight, Nature cannot worii, even if the mind und&^ 
such circumstances, could absorb itself in the theme offl 
reflection. There must be no consciousness during th^ 
time and process of composing, but of the subject. The, 
subject being all in all, for the thinker, the form into 
whidi his thought runs, with all the modification an^ 
coloring which it really, though vmomciousk/ to him^,, 
receives from his individualism, and from the whole pasj 
of his education, is his style — his genuine and true man-; 
ner. 

The point to be observed here is, that style is the con- 
sequent, so far as it is related to culture. For, the culture 
itself takes its dbection and character from the original 
tendency of the individual, (for every one in the end &h- 
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aina a mental development coincident with his mental 
nas,) and style is but the unconscious manifestation of 
his culture. Style — genuine style — can never be tlie 
;onscioi3s antecedent of culture. It cannot be first 
selected, and then the whole individuality of the mind, 
md the whole course of education, be forced to contii- 
jntc to its realization. One cannot antecedently choose 
he style of Burke, e. g. as that which he would have for 
lis own, and then deliberately realize his choice. It is- 
,rue that a mind similar to- that of Burke in its structure, 
ind in sympathy with him through a similarly fraitful 
I'nd opulent culture, would spontaneously form its style 
4pon, and with, his. But the process, in this case, would 
^ot be a deliberate and conscious imitation, but an un- 
XHascious and genial reproduction. It would be the con- 
sequent of nature and of cnolture, and not the antecedent 
i'he individual would not distinctly know that his was 
;|ie style of Burke, until it became apparent to others 
^at it actually was. 

'' Here, too, as in every sphere in which the Kvvriff soul 
pf man works, do we find the genuine and beautiful pro- 
duct originating fireely, spontaneously, and unconscious- 
ly. Freely, for it might have been a false and deformed 
product, yet spontaneously and unconsciously, for it can- 
not be the subject of reflection and matter of distinct 
knowledge until after it has come into existence. By 
the thronging stress and tendency of the human soul, 
which is so created as to contain within itself the princi- 
ple and dkection of its own movement, is the product 
originated, which then, and not till then, is the possible 
iind legitimate subject of consciousness, analysis, and 
criticism. The style of a thinking mmd is no exception 
to this uaivti'sal law. It is formed, when formed accord- 
ing to njt^Jie — when tormed as it was destined to be, 
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by that creative idea which prescribes the whole never- 
ending development of the creature — it is formed out 
of what is laid in the individual constitution, and through 
what is brought in by the individual culture, uncoi^- 
sciously to the subject of the process, and yet freely, so 
far as his nature and constitution are concerned, \ 

If the view that has been talten of style, be correct, it 
is evident, that in the formation of style, no attempt 
should be made to change the fundamental character 
imposed upon it by the individual constitution. The 
type is fixed by nature, and no one should strive, by forc- 
ing natm-e, to obtain a manner essentially alien and foreign 
to him. The sort of style which belongs to the individual 
by his intellectual constitution is to be taken as given. 
The direction which all culture in- this relation takes, 
should proceed from this as a point of departure, and ^11 
discipline and effort should end in an acquisition that bb 
homogeneous with this substantial ground oi style. C^r 
still more accurately, the individuality itself is to hh 
deepened and made more capacious and distinct, by cuPr 
ture, and is then to be poured forth in that hearty wticoii^} 
scious purity of manner which is its proper and genuin^ 
style. 

And this leads us to consider the true method of form-~ 
ing and cultivating style. 

If the general view that has been presented of the na- 
ture both of language and style be correct, it is plain thati 
the mind itself, rather than the style iteelf, should receive; 
the formation and the cultivation. Both language and 
style are but forms in which the human mind embodies 
its thought, and therefore the mind, considered as the 
originating power — as that which is to find an utter-^ 
ance and expression — should be the chief object of cul- 
ture, even in relation to style. A cultivated mind coi? 
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aiiiB within itself resouioes'sufficient tor aU its purposes, 
riie direct cvJUvatioti of the mind, is tlie indirect enlli- 
ration of all that stands connected with it. 

And this is eminently tme of the formal, in distinction 
iom the material departmente of knowledge — of those 
' organic (or inBtmmenla]) arts," as IVElton oajls them, 
' whicli enable men to discoui-se and write perspicuonsly, 
elegantly, and according to the fitted style of lofty, mean 
or lowly." For inasmuch as these formal depai-lments 
of knowledge are not self^uffioient, but derive then: sub- 
stance from the material depai-tmcuts, it is plain that 
they can be oultivated with power and success only 
through the cultivation of these latter. Ehelonc, m or- 
iJer to be anything more than an idle play with words 
atid figures of speech—in order to a substantial existence, 
aod an energetic power — must spring out of logic; and 
logic again, in order to be something more than a dry 
tnd useless permutation of the members of syUogisms, 
inust be grounded in the necessary laws of thought, and 
W become but the inevitable and the Uving movement 
of reason. Thus are we led in from the external to the 
internal as the solid ground of action and origination, 
and are made to sec that the oultuie must begin here, in 
every instance, and work out. All these arts and sci- 
ences are the architecture of the rational and thmking 
mind of man, and all changes in them, either in the way 
of growth or decline, proceed from a change that has 
first taken place in their originating ground. They are 
in reality the index of the human mind, and show with 
most delicate sensibility all that is passing, in this ever- 
moving pimciple What are the languages literatures, 
laws governments and (with one exception) religions 
of the globe lut the history of the human mind— the 
bnlsla lint, 1 o uirent f what it has (Aow^/(( .' 
18- 
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It may be said with perfect truth, therefore, that the 
formation and cultivation of the mind, is the true method 
of forming and cultivating style. And there are two 
qualities in mental culture which exert such a direct and 
powerful influence upon style as to merit in this connec-i 
tion a particular and close examination. They are depth,' 
and clearness. 

(1) By depth of culture is meant that development of 
the mind frtym Us centre, which enables it to exert its 
very best power, and to accomplish the utmost of which 
it is capable. The individual mind difters in respect to 
innate capacity. Some men are created with a riches 
and more powerful intellectual constitution than others. 
But all are capable of a profound culture ; of a develop? 
ment that shall bring out the entire contents and capacity 
be they more or less. By going to the centre of the 
mind — by setting into play those profounder faculties 
which though differing in degree, are yet the same ii^ 
kind, in every man — a culture is attained that exerte ^ 
roost powerful and excellent influence upon style. Such! 
mental education gives body to style. It furnishes the 
material which is to fill the language and solidify the 
discourse. The form in which a profoundly cultivated 
mind expresses itself is never hollow ; the language 
which it employs not being alone ^ — mere words — is 
never dead. It may, perhaps, be silent at times, for such 
a mind is not necessarily fluent, but when it does speak, 
the product has a marked character. The thought and 
its expression form an identity ; are coined at one stroke. 

For a deeply educated mind spontaneously seeks to 
know truth in its reality, and to express it in its simplicity. 
Unconsciously, because it is its nature to do so, it pene- 
trates to the heart of a subject, and diseom-ses upon it 
with a simplicity and dh-ectness w^hich precludes anj 
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eparatioii between the thought and the words in which 
t is conveyed. The mind which has b«t a siiperficial 
mowledge of the subject-matter of its discourse cannot 
cnder the language it employs consvistmiial with its 
thought. "We feel that the words have been hmied up 
jy a vacant mind, instead of prompted by a full one. — 
Thought and language stand apart, because thought has 
lot reached that degree of profundity, and that .point of 
lear intuition, and that height of energy, in conscious- 
less, at which it utters itself in language that is truly 
-jne with itself, and alive with itself. Whenever a pro- 
foundly cultivated mind directs itself to an object of 
rj'ontemplation it becomes identical with it, while in the 
^ct of contemplation. The distinction between the con- 
Levnplating subject, and the contemplated object, vanishes 
foV the time being; the mind, as we say popularly, and 
5^et with strict philosophic truth, is lost in the theme, and 
f^e theme during this temporary process, becomes but a 
Jiai'ticular state of the mind. The object of contempla- 
,^oti, which at first waa before the mind is now in the 
bind ; that to which the mind came up as to a thing 
objective and extant, has now been transmuted into the 
very conscioi:^ne8s of the mind itself, and is therefore the 
mind itself, taken md held in this temporary process.* 
It follows, consequently, that the style in which this 

* Tha doctrine of the identitj of anbjeot and object in the act of consoious- 
neE9 is a true und safe one, it seems to us, onl; •nheu stated witb tlie lioii- 
tation above; only when the identity is regarded oe merelj reladm — m 
HKisting only in, and during tU act of omacwaBReis. If, however, the identity 
is regai'ded as ahsiMe and egsential — if it be aaserled that, apart from con- 
Ljoioueness and back of consciousness, Ibe snbject and object, the mind and 
the truth, Bra absolutely hnt one essence — then wo see no difference between 
ihe doctrine and that of the " substantia una et unica" of Spinoza. Tha 
identity in this case, notwithstanding the disclaimer of Schelling, is same- 
rif'ss of substtince, and tbere is but one aubslanco in the universe. Tha 
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fusion of truth with intellect flows out, must be as near 
the perfection of form as it can be. The style of such a 
mind is similar to the style of the Infinite mind, as it is 
seen in natm-e. It is characterized by the simplicity and 
freedom of nature itself. Nor let this be regarded eitheic 
as irreverent or extravagant We are confessedly withirt 
tJie sphere of the finite and the created, and therefore ar^ 
at an infinite remove from Him "who is wonderful in 
working," and yet there is something strongly resembling 
the workings of creative power, in the operations of a 
mind deeply absorbed in truth and full of the idea. . As 
the Divine idea becomes a phenomenon — manifests itself 
in external nature — by its own movement and guidance, 
it necessarily assumes the very perfection of manner. —^ 
The great attributes of nature, the sublimity and beauty 
of cieation, -uise from the oneness of the form with the 
idea— the tiansfuMon of mmd uito matter In bkp 
manner, though in an iniinitely low ei sphere and degiei^, 
the human idea, profound, full, and deal in eonsciousj- 
neas, thio-ws itoelf out into language, in a stjle, fieit, 
Simple, bedutiful, and, it may be, sublime hke natur^ 
itself And ill this anses because thought does its owu, 
perlect work — ■ because truth amved at in the con&ciou&- 
ni-ss of the profound thinker is simply suffeied to eieicist. 
its own vitality, and to organize itself into existence. It 
Is not so much because the individual malies an effort to 
embody the results of his meditation, as because these-, 
results have their own way, and take their own form,' 
that the style of theii- appearance is' so grand. It has} 
been asserted above, that style, in its most abstract defi-, 
iiition, is the universal appearing in the particular. In- 

truth ia, thai snbject and object i 
but become one temporarily, in 
ioniogeneiiy rather than an absoluW identity, of ee 
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jther words, it is the particular and peculiar manner in 
A'hich the individual mind conceives and expresses truth, 
A'hieh is universal. Now it is only by and through depth 
pf mental cultivation, that truth, in its absolute reality 
ind in its vital energy, is reached at all. A superficial 
education never reaches the heart of a subject — never 
arings the mind into contact and fusion with the real 
substance of the topic of discourse. Of course, a mind 
ihuB superficially educated in reality has nothing to 
sxpiess. It has not reached that deplii of apprehension, 
that central point where the solid and real truth lies, at 
ivhich, and only at which, it is qnalified to discoiarse. — 
It may, it is true, speak about the given topic, but before 
it can speak it out, in a grand, impressive style, and in 
cli'scourse which, while it is weighty and solid, also dilates 
a^d thrills and glows with the living verity, it must, by 
:Jeep thought, have effected that mental union with it of 
ijvhich we have spoken. 

I A mind, on the contrary, that has received a central 
ieveiopment, and whose power of contemplation is 
ijtrong, instead of working at the surface, and about the 
accidents, strikes down into the heart and essence, and 
obtains an actual view of truth ; and under the impulse 
imparted by it, and by the light radiated from it at all 
points, simply represents it. In all this there is no effort 
at expression — no endeavor at style — on the part of 
the individual He is but the medium of communication, 
now that, by his own voluntary thought, the union 
between his mind and truth has been brought about. — 
All that he needs to do is, to absorb himself still more 
profoundly in the gi'eat theme, and to let it use him as 
its organ. It will flow through his individualism, and 
take form and hue from it, as inevitably as the formless 
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and colorless light, acquires both form and color by com- 
ing into the beautiful arch of the aky. 

(3) By clearness, as an element in culture, is meant 
such an education of the mind, as arms it with a pene- 
trating and clear vision, so that it beholds objects in diaV 
tinct outline. When united with depth of culture, this 
element is of great worth, and diffuses through the pro- 
ductions of the mind some of the most desirable quali- 
ties. Depth, without clearness of intuition, is obscurity. 
Though there may be substantial thinking, and real truth 
may be reached by the mind, yet like the vKi) out of 
which the material universe was formed, according to 
the ancieni philosophy, it needs to be irradiated by light, 
before it becomes a defined, distinct, and beautiful form. 
Indeed, without clearness of intuition, truth must remain 
in the depths of the mind, and cannot be really express- 
ed. The mind, without close and clear thinking, is biit 
a dark chaos of ideas, intimations, and feelings. It is 
true, that in these is the substance of truth, for the hit- 
man mind is, by its constitution, full of truth ; yet -thes'p 
its contents need to be elaborated. These undefined 
ideas need to become clear conceptions ; these dark andj 
pregnant intimations need to be converted inW substan-J 
tial verities ; and these swelling but vague feelings must' 
acquire definition and shape ; not merely that the con- 
sciousness of one mind may be conveyed over into that 
of another, but also in order to the mind's full under-; 
standing of itself. 

And such culture manifesto itself in the purity and 
perspicuity of the style in which it conveys its thoughts. 
Having a distinctly clear apprehension of truth, the mind 
utters its conceptions with all that simplicity and perti. 
nencc of language which chai-acterizes the nari-ative of 
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111 honest eye-witness. Nothing intervenes between 
hought and expvea&ion. The clear, direct, view, miian- 
aneously becomes the clear, direct, statement. And 
when the clear conception is thus united with the pro- 
■■(mnd intuition, thought assumes its most perfect form. 
The form in which it appears, is full and round with 
.olid truth, and yet distinct and transparent The im- 
material principle is embodied in just the right amount 
->f matter; the former does not overflow, nor does the 
latter overlay. The discourse exhibits the same oppo- 
site and counterbalancing excellencies which we see in 
(he forms of nature— the simplicity and the richness, the 
negligence and the niceness, the solid opacity and the 
aerial transparence.* 

,* Shakapeare affords innunicrahle exemplifications of tiifl oliarBPteristic 
Ij'cre qpoken of. In llie following passages notice l\is punty and deatilinem 
if the style in which he esbibita his thonghi. As in a pcrlect, embodiment 
^,11 na.tnre, there is aolhing ragged, or to be sloughed off; 



That's curded by tl 
And hangs on Diai 



Coriolanus, V. 3. 



* # « * * Thisliand 
As soft as dove's down, and as white as it; 
Or BthiopiBn's Wiolh, or the fann'd snow, 
That's bolted by the northern blaata twice o'er. 

Wmier's Taie, TV. 8. 

Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 

Had baited thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 

Which else runs ticltling np and down cho TOins. 

Kitig John, III. 3. 

And I, of ladies raost deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of hia music vows, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, ont of tunc, and harsh. 
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It is rare to find such a wnioii of the two main ele- 
ments of culture, and consequently rare to find them in 
style. A profoundly contemplative mind is often mystic 
and vague in its discourse, because it has not come to 8 
clear, as well as profound, consciousness — because dis^ 
tinctness, has not gone along with depth, of apprehen- 
sion. The discourse of such a mind is thoughtful and 
suggestive it may be, but is lacking in that scientific, 
logical, power which penetrates and illumines. It has 
warmth and glow, it may be, but it is the warmth of the 
stove (to use the comparison of another) — ^warmth with- 
out light. 

On the other hand it often happens that the culture 
of the mind is clear but shallow. In this case nothing 
but the merest and most obvious commonplace is utter- 
ed, in a manner intelligible and plain enough to be sure, 
but without force or weight, or even genuine fire, oi" 
style. Shallow waters show a very clear bottom, ancl 
but little intensity of light is needed in order to display 
the pebbles and clean sand. That must be a " purest 
ray serene "—a pencil of strongest light— which discloses; 
the black, rich, wreck-strown depths. Por the clearness 
of depth is very different from the clearness of shallow- , 
ness. The former is a positive quality. It is the posi- 
tive and powerful irradiation of that which is solid and 
dark, by that which is ethereal and light. The latter is 
a negative quality. It is the mere absence of darkness, 
because there is no substance to be dark — no body in 
which (if we may be allowed the expression) darkness 
can inhere. Nothing is more luminous than solid fire ; . 
nothing is more flashy than an ignited void. 

These two fundamental characteristics of mental cul- 
ture, lie at the foundation of style. Even if the second- 
ary qualities of style could exist, without the weightiness 
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and cleavncss of manner which spring from the union of 
profound with distinct apprehension, they would exist in 
vain. The ornament is worthless, if there is nothing to 
sTistaJn it. The bas-relief is valueless, without the slab 
to support it. But these secondary qualities of style — 
the beauty, and the elegance, and the harmony — derive 
all their charm and power from springing out of the 
[jrimary qualities, and in this way, ultimately, out of the 
deep and clear culture of the mind itself — from being 
ihe white flower of the black root. 

Style, when having this mental and natural origin, is 
to be put into the first class of fine forms. It is the 
form of thought; and, as a piece of art, is as worthy of 
study and admkation, as those glorious materia! forms 
■vi'hich embody the ideas of Phidias, Michael Angelo, 
^nd Raphael. It is the form in which the human mind 
ipanifests its freest, purest, and most mysterious activity 
1^— its thinking. There is nothing mechanical in its ori- 
gin, or stale in its nature. It is plastic and fresh as the 
jlnxmortal energy, of which it is the air and bearing. 
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Die chrislUehe Lekre wm, der Siinde, dargeatelU von JuMvs Millkr. 

"We have placed the title of this work of Miiller at the 
head of our article, not for the puipoae of entering into 
an analysis and criticism of it at this time, but rather, a^ 
a strong and convenient shelter under which to labor 
upon the much vexed and much vexing doctrine of Ori-r 
ginal Sin. We are the more inclined to connect oar re[- 
flcctione upon this subject with this work, in even thii? 
slight and external manner, first, because they coincide", 
substantially with what we suppose to be the general 
theory presented in this thorough and thoroughly elabo- 
rated treatise, though differing from it, as may be seen, on 
the point of the nature of the connection of the individual, 
with Adam, and by such other modifications as would 
naturally result ftora considering the subject from other 
points of view, and with reference to questions current 
among a theological public, differing very considerably 
from that in the midst of which this work originated ; 
and, secondly, because it gives us countenance in the 

* REprintcd from the Christian EevifiW, Number LSVII. 
[2181 
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attempt to investigate the doctrine from a metaphysical, 
and not merely psychological, position. For it is the 
misfortune of the theology in vogue for the last hundred 
years, as it seems to us, that sin has been contemplated 
in its phenomenal aspects, rather than in its hidden 
sources. The majority of treatises that have been writ- 
ten upon this subject since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, have been occupied principally with C(mscimis, 
and (technically so called) actual transgression; while 
sin, in the form of a nature, deeper than consciousness, 
and the very fountain of all consciousness itself, on this 
subject, has too generally been neglected. While, there- 
fore, the psychology of sin has been diligently investi- 
gated, and with as much success as could have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances, the metaphysical side of 
the doctiine has made little or no progress. If we turn to 
^he treatises of an elder day— to the doctiioal statements 
-on this subject of Augustine or Calvin, or Turrctine, or 
'Owen, or the elder Edwards — we find the reverse to be 
'the fact. Here the essence of sin is regarded as a na- 
ture, or state of the soul, which manifests itself in a con- 
scious and actual transgression that derives ail its ma- 
lignity and guilt from this, its deeper source. With this 
source itself— this metaphysical ground of the psycholo- 
gical or conscious transgression — the profound intellect 
and acute speculation of these men were chiefly occu- 
pied, knowing that if all the contradiction and all the 
-mystery on this difficult doctrine, could be cleared up at 
this point, the question would be settled once for all. 
Instead, however, of advancing in the general line of ad- 
vance, marked and deeply scored into all the best theo- 
logy of the past, the theological mind for the last cen- 
tury has stopped short, as it seems to us, and has con- 
tented itself with investigating the mere superficies of 
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the subject — ignoring, and in some instances denying, 
the existence of its sohd substEince. The effect of this 
species of theologizing is every way deleterious. In the 
first place, the problem itself can never be solved by this 
method, any more than the mystery of life can be made 
clearer by a mere examination of the leaves and blossoms 
of a tree The creed statement of the doctrine of origin- 
al sin has made no advance since the statement made in 
1643, by the Westminster Assembly. There has been 
much acute and intense speculation upon the doctrine 
since that time, — for mysterious as it is, and repulsive as. 
it is, to fallen human nature, it will ever charm like the 
serpent's eye, — but we know of no distinct and strict 
wording of the doctrine made since then, that contains a 
fuller and clearer and less contradictory statement than 
that of the Catechism. It is plain, that there will be nft 
" progress in Theology " by this route. In the secona 
place, this neglect of the sinful nature, and this fasten-' 
ing of the eye upon the sinful exercises only, is greatly, 
injurious to the interest of practical religion. The at-' 
tention of man is directed to the mere surface of his 
character. His eye is not made to penetrate into what 
he 15, because he is constantly occupied with what he 
does. The standai'd of character itself is lowered ; while, 
as all church history shows, the grade of character act- 
ually reached is far lower than that attained on another 
theory and view of sin. 

Finally, less unanimity among theologians is the na- 
tural result of this neglect of the metaphysical side of 
the doctrine of sin. "We luiow that it is one of the most 
popular of fallacies, that nothing is less settled than 
metaphysics, — that the brain of a thorough-bred meta- 
physician is as confused as his heart, according to Bui'ke, 
is hard. StUl, in the face of the fallacy, we re-affirni. 
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that nothing but a return to the old ground occupied by 
the combatants of an earUer day, will enable theologians 
to range themselves into two, and only two, divisions, 
instead of the present variety of " schools," whose name 
is le«ion. The questions that arise, and the answers that 
are wmpeUed, by a metaphysical method, as disiinguished 
from a merely empirical one, locaie the theologian, on one 
side or the other of the Une ; because, by this method, 
terms are used in their strict signification, and the con- 
ceptions denoted by them are distinct 

Suppose, for example, that the term " sinful," when ap- 
plied to the nature of fallen man, instead bf being 
employed in the sense of " innocent," as it sometimes is 
at the present day, had but the one uniform and constant 
signification of " guilty,"— would not all who hold and 
teach the doctrine of a sinful nature see eye to eye on 
that point 1 Suppose again, that the word " imputation " 
were employed to denote the charge of guUt upon the 
absolutely guilty, and never an arbitrary charge of any 
sort, — would not all who hold to the imputation of a 
sinful nature be at one on this point 1 And yet the loose 
use of these and kindred terms, and the multiplication of 
schools in theology thereby, can be prevented only by 
that method of investigation which passes by all mani- 
festations and phenomena, and having reached the 
nature itself, asks — is it innocent, or is it culpable ? — is 
this nature as justly and properly imputable, and so, as 
worthy of punishment, in the ease of the individual, as 
of Adam, or is it not ? Here the subject lies in a nut- 
shell ; and while the " yea, yea," locates the theologian 
on one side of the hne first sharply drawn in the days of 
Augustine, and the " nay, nay," locates him on the other 
side, what is still better, this strict handling of terms 
19* 
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leads to a deeper and more satisfactory enucleation and 
establishment of the truth itself. 

For, if a man afSnh that the fallen natuie is sin itself, 
and not the mere occasion of sin ; is guilt itself, and not , 
the mere occasion of guilt; and also, that all this is as 
true of the posterity of Adam as of the individual Adam 
himself, he is not only bound to explain this on rational 
grounds, but he is driven to the attempt to explain it by 
the inevitable movement of his own mind. And this 
was the case with the men whom we have mentioned.. 
They never shrank from affirming that the ultimate form 
of sin is a nature, that tliis nature is guilt, and that the 
wrath of God justly rests upon every individual of the 
human race because of it. And when pressed with the 
difficulties that beset this, and every other one of the 
" deep things of God," by as acute and able opponent^ 
as the world has ever seen, instead of relaxing the state-* 
ment, or betaking themselves to a loose and equivocal 
use of words, they stuck to terms, and endeavored to, 
think through, and establish, on philosophical grounds, a '. 
form of doctrine which they first and heartily adopted, 
on experimental and Sciiptural grounds. "We do not 
say that they completely solved the problem, but we 
verily believe that they were in the way of its solution, 
and that theological speculation must join on where they 
left off, and move forward in their line of advance. No 
one age, however wise and leai-ned, can furnish a finished 
Theology for all the ages to come ; but if we would 
have substantial advance, each and every age must be in 
communication with the wisdom and truth of the pre- 
ceding, and form a piece of continuity with it 

Returning to this point of unanimity, consider for a 
moment the variety of opinions among us in regard to 
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Lhis subject of a sinful nature. "What divisions and con- 
troversies exist among those who all alike profess to be 
Calvinists ! How little unanimity exists upon this doctrine 
amon^ those who all alike repel the chai-ge of Arminian- 
ism ! One portion or school teach, that there is a cor- 
rupt nature in man, but deny that it is really and strictly 
sinful. Another portion or school teach, that there is a 
nature in man to which the epithet "sinful" is properly 
applied, who yet, when pressed with the inquiry — is it 
crime^ and deserving of the wiatli of God ? — shrink from 
the right answer, and return an uncertain sound, of which 
the substance is, that its contrariety to law, and not its 
voluntariness, is the essence of sin. Again, there are 
those who are prepared to fail back upon the ground of 
the elder Calvinists, up to a certain point, but who 
viesolve the whole matter when pressed by their opponents, 
Snto the arbitrary will and sovereignty of God, and depre- 
cate all attempts to construct the doctrine on grounds of 
i:eason and philosophy. And finally, there ai-e some who 
/arc inclined not only to the doctrinal statement of Augus- 
/tine and Owen and the elder Edwards, but also to their 
method of establishing and defending it, by means of the 
doctrine of the real oneness of Adam and his posterity, 
in the fall of the human soul. And yet Calvinism is one 
in its nature and theory. Using this term to denote not 
merely that particular scheme of Christian doctrine drawn 
up by Calvin, but that doctrinal system which had its 
origin in the controversy of Augustine with Pelagius, 
and which received a further development through the 
reformed theolo^ans on the continent, and the puritan 
divines of England; we may say that Calvinism teaches 
but one thing in regard to the existence of a sinful nature 
in fallen man, and but one thing in regard to the mean- 
ing of the term sinful. During those ages of controversy 
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— the 16th and 17tli centuries -— those who held tlit, 
doctrine of a sinful nature, and of a sinful nature that ia 
guilt, stood upon one side, and stood ■all together ; and 
those who rejected this doctrine stood upon the other^ 
side, and also stood all together.* The Christian chui'ch: 

* This is evident from, (lie sjmbols of Iho three great divisions of the 
moiiem Protestant church, viz: the Lutheran, the Reformud ( Calvin istic), 
and the Puritan. 

Item decent, quod post lapsnm Adae omnos homines, secnndum naturam 
propagati, nascantur cum peccato, hos cat, sine metu Dei, sine fiduoia erga 
Denm, et cum concnpiscentia, guodtjue hie morbus, seu viiium oriyinis vere sit 
peccolum, dumnans a afferens aetemam moiiem. 

Damnaat Pelagianos et alios, qui vitium originis negant esae peccatunt. 
Confessio Augnstana, Ardcnlus II. 

Est peccatnm origiuis cormptio todns naturae, at vitium hercditariuni, 
***** estqas tBTa foeiuat alque execrMk coram Deo,ut ad miiver- 
K generis huniani amdemnaliimem siiffidat, Confeasio Belgifa, Artieulns XV. 

Peccatnm origiiiia, eat vitlura at depravatio naturae cuiuslibet hominis ex. 
Adatuo natnrikliter propngatt, qua St at ab originali jnstitia qaam longissiiup 
dist«t, ad malitm ana natora propendeat, et caro semper adverans EpiriCnn^ 
fOfieapisCAt, wtds in mogaegue nascenlmta iram Dei atgiiedamnationem meretuA 

Articull SSXIX, Artieulns IX. V ^ 

Qua tran^-easione, quae vulgo dicitnr originale peccatum, prorsus defor-i 
inata eat ilia Dei in homine imago, ipaequa el ejna poaleri natnra facti sanfe 
inimici Dei, mancipia Satanaa, et servi peccati, adeo at murs aeterna Jialiaerit 
et habitiera est potentiioii et domimutii ia amnes, qui non fuemnt, non annl ooe- •_ 
litus regenici. Confeaaio Seoticana, III. 

Feccatum omne cum origiiiule Cura actnale, quum justae Dei iagis trans- 
grassio sit eique oontraria, peecntori snapt« nncura realtoa infeii, qao ad iraia 
Dei, ac Bialedictioaeia Ugh suhewidaai Migatvir, adeocpie reddiitir obnoxius morU 
simul et miseriis amaibas spiritiadibvs, lempamlibus, ac aetemis. Westmin- 
sler Confessio fldoi, Cap. VI. § 6. 

Every ain, both miginal and actual, being a tranagression of the righteous 
law of God, and contrary thereunto, doth in its own nntui'e bring guilt upon 
the sinner, wharaby he is bound over to the wrath of God, and curse of the 
law, am! so made subject to death, with all roiaeries apiritual, temporal, and 
eternal. Boston Confession of Faith, Chapter Vl. 

Q. What are the cifecls of this first sin of man ? A. I. Guilt ; whereby 
they are bound to undergo duo punishment for their fault. 2. Punishment ; 
which ia the juat wrath of God, with the effects of it upon them for the filth 
of sin. Davenport's New Haven Catechism. 
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ras divided into two divisions, and no more. And tins, 
eoausetlie controversy was a tliorougli one, owing to 
be profound view of sin talten by tlie disputants on tlie 
liignstinianside; the metaphysical, rather than merely 
isyohological aspect of the doctrine being uppermost 

It is therefore in this connection that we rejoice at the 
ippearance, in this age, of a worlt lilte that of Miiller, 
vMoh recognizes a deeper source and form of .m than 
jarticular and conscious choices, and invites the theolo- 
,ian to contemplate the origin and essential character of 
'hat ««(« and state of the human soul, from which a^ 
jonscious transgression proceeds. Whether it adopt all 
:he views of the author or not, we are confident the 
[cgeoling mind that has made itself acquainted with the 
history of the doctrine of original sin, will Bud no dilB- 
culty in deciding on which side of the great controversy 
this treatise is ; and furthermore, that it is on the whole 
a substantial advance towards a complete philosophical 
ktatement of the theological statement contained germ- 
Snally in the works of Augustine, and formally m all 
the best symbols of the church. 

In commencing the investigation of the doctrine ot 
original sin, we naturally start from one distinct and un- 
anibi^uous statement of Scripture ; and we know of no 
one at once so plain and full as the affirmation ot St 
I'aul, that man is by nature a child ot wrath. The doc- 
trine of a guilty nature in man is taught either by impli- 
cation, or by an explicit detail, in other passages m 
Paul's Epistles, in the Psalms of David, in the Epistles 
of John, in the Prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiaii, 
and in the teachings of Christ; but perhaps no smgle 
text of Scripture enounces the dooti-inii so briefly and 
comprehensively as this. It makes specific mention ol 
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the two principal characteristics of human sinfulness: 
(1.) its depth, and,, by implication, its universality ; and 
[2.) its guilt. After all that may be said upon this 
boundless subject, in its various relations to man, to the 
tinlvei-ac, and to God, the whole substance of the doc- 
trine may be crowded into a very nan'ow compass. 
When we have said, that man is by nature a child of 
ivrath — when we have said, that sin is a nature, and 
that this nature is guiit — we have said in substance all 
that can be said. The moat exhaustive investigation of 
the subject will not reveal any feature or element that is 
not contained by implication in this brief statement. 

The. true method of investigating the doctrine is thus 
prescribed by the terms in which it is stated in Scripture, 
and we shall endeavor to follow it rigidly. We shall 
endeavor to exhibit the Scriptural doctrine of original 
sin, not by merely reciting a series of texts, and there 
leaving the matter, but by seizing upon the most signifi- 
cant and pregnant text of all, and rigorously developing 
it. If we are not mistaken, the simple contents of this, 
one proposition of St Paul, will unfold themselves by 
close reflection into a detailed view, and a doctrinal- 
statement, that will be found to harmonize also with rea- 
son and the Christian experience. 

I. This passage of inspiration teaches, that sin is a 
nature. " We were ^vffd — by nature — children of 
wrath." The Greek word 0i/<ri5, like the Latin, natura, 
always denotes something original and innate, in con- 
tradistinction to something acquired by practice or habit 
Whenever we wish to represent an attribute or quality, 
as residing in a subject in the most deep and total man- 
ner possible, we say that it is in it by nature, or as 
a nature ; and when in our investigations wo are brought 
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ick to a nature, aa a fundamental basis, we think we 
j.ve reached the bottom." 

When we aeaicii for the essence of human sinfulness, 
e find it in the form of a nature in the man. Suppose we 

* The word "nature" for some minds convejs only the meaning of " cre- 
ed substance," 80 that to assert that shi is a natnre, is- tantnmonQt, or 
em, to the assertion thftl it is the suhatance or essence ol man, i "■= i» 
>1 its use in this essaj. Sin is not subsmnce hut agency : it is not the es- 
nce of the will bnt its ftccion ; not tho constitution of this facalty but its 
iotion. The terra " nature," aonsequentlj, when applied lo moral agenoj, 

eniiiYalent to "natural disposition. 

None were more careful to guard against the Manichaean doctnne, that 
n is substance, than those who have held the doctrine that man has a sm- 
li nature and that this natnr* is guilt. Augustine carefully dislmguishea 
.tween the work of the Creator and that of the creature. The work of 
le former be often designates by the term mWra. Employed in (*«. sense 
B denies that sin is natnre, or belongs to the course and constitution ot na- 
i-e Omna auiem vitium naturae iwcet, ae per hoc contra natm-am est (De 
liv'DeiXII.l). The entire argument in Chapter 6 of Book XII. of the 
»e Ciritate Dei, endeavors to prove that moral evil is the pure aelf-motion 
fthewilloflhocreatare. 

■ Conson^t with diis, Calvin (Institutes B. 11. C. I. Ul ) remarks " We say 
(ierefore, that man is corrupted by a natural depravity, but which did not 
risinate from nature. We deny that it proceeded from nature, to signity 
hat it is rather an advonlitious qmility or accident, than a ^bsumtud prop- 
n« oiiiiinally innate. Yet we call it natnral, that no one may suppose it 
o be contracted by each individnal from corrupt habit." Again (Inst. B. I. 
"■ XIV 43) "neitherthe depravity and wickednessof men and devils, nor 
he sins which proceed from that source, are fi'om mer^ mtnre, but from a 
■orruption of natnre." Again (In^t- B. L C. XV. § 1), " wo most beware 
est, in nvecisely pointing out the n«W evils of man we seem to refer 
■hem to the Author of natui^." Again (Inst. B. I X dd 

redound to the dishonor of God, if nature could be 
innate depravity at its ibrmation. 

The Formula Gmeordiae is careful to assert, in 
trine of an extreme party in the Lutheran chnr p m g ai 

noil esse ipsam hominis Baluram, ant esienliam, ho es «^ 

n.i^ et ammam, (quae hodie in nobis, etiam post 

D.i opus ct criatura) sed malum illud originis esse aliquid m ipsa hommi8 
nalura, rorpore, anima, omnibusque viribus huraanis." Base's Lihri Sjm 
hoUi:i, p. 639. 
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arrest the sinner in the out-ward act, and fix our attcntioi 
upon sin in this form, we are immediately compelled, b,- 
the operation of our own mind, to let go of this o«twar< 
act, and to seek for the reality of his sin within him. Tlji 
outward act, we see in an instant, is but an effect of .! 
cause ; and we instinctively turn our eye inward, aiii 
fasten it upon the cause. The outward act of ti-ansgi'es 
sion drives us, by the very laws of ihought, to the powei 
that produced it — to the particular volition that origin^ 
atcd it, No mind that thinks at all upon sin can possj. 
bly Btop with the outward act. . Its own rational reflec' 
tion hurries it away, ahnost instantaneously, from the 
blow of the murderer — from the momentai-y gleam of 
the knife — to the volition within that strung the muscle, 
and nerved the blow. 

But the mind cannot stop here in its search for the 
essential reality of sin. When we have reached the 
sphere — the inward sphere ^ — of volitions, we have by 
no means reached the ultimate ground and form of siii. 
We may suppose, that because we have gone beyonVl 
the outward act — because we are now within the man— - 
we have found sin in its last form. But we are mis- 
talten. Closer thinldng, and what is still better, a deepen, 
experience, will disclose to us a depth in our souls, lower* 
than that in which volitions occur, and a form of sin 
in that depth, and to the bottom of it, very different from 
the sin of single volitions. 

The thinking mind which cannot stop with mere 
effects, but seeks for first causes, and especially the heart 
that knows its own plague, cannot stop with that quite 
superficial action of the will which manifests itself in a 
vohtion. This action is too isolated — too intermit- 
tent — and, in reality, too feeble, to account for so steady 
and uniform a state of chai-acter as human sitifulness. 
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For these particular volitions, ending in particular out- 
ovard actions, the mind instinctively seeks a common 
iround. For these innumerable volitions, occurring each 
jy itself and separately, the mind instinctively seeks one 
Hnffle indivisible natttre from which they spring. When 
±e mind has got back to this point, it stops content, be- 
cause it has reached a central point. When it has traced 
lU these outward acts and inward volitions to one com- 
mon principle and source, it stops content, because it has 
introduced unity into the subject of its investigation. 
"When the human mind haa attained a view that is both 
central and simple, it is satisfied. 

It is not more certain, that we are compelled by the 
laws of our minds to refer properties to a substance, than 
that by the operatioji of the same laws, we are compel- 
led to refer sinful volitions to a sinful disposition. When 
ive see exercises of the soul, we as instinctively refer 
them to a natural character in that soul, as we refer the 
bhe properties of a body to the substance of that body. 
in both cases the human mind is seeking for unity and 
Simplicity in its perceptions. It cannot be content with 
merely looking at these various properties of matter, this 
impenetrability, this extension in space, this form, this 
rolor, and stopping here. It wants unity of perception, 
and simplicity of perception, and therefore it goes farther, 
and refers all these properties to one simple substance, 
of which they are the manifestation. In like manner, 
the human mind cannot be content with merely looking 
at all these exercises — these unnumbered volitions of the 
soul. It craves unity and simplicity of perception here 
too, and refers these innumerable, sinful volitions, to a 
sinful nature in man, one and indivisible, of which they 
are the manifestations. 

Again : the alignment from the Christian experience is 
30 
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as sti-ong as that from the nature of the human mind, in 
favor of the position that the ultimate form — the essen- 
tial reality — of sin, is a nature. Although in the fii&t 
period of conviction of sin, the attention of the man may; 
be directed mainly to actions and volitions; and although 
this may be the case to a considerable extent, even in 
the first stages of the Christian experience, it is yet safe 
to say, that the Christian man is troubled through the 
Christian life on earth, mainly, and permanently, by his 
sinful natm-e. The reality of sin, for every man whose 
experience is worth being talten as testimony, is not 
in particular volitions of his will, but in its abiding 
state — not in what he chooses to do now and then, but 
in that unceasing, uninterrupted determination of self to 
evil. This is the torment of bis life — that below his 
volitions to sin — below his resolutions to reform — even 
below his deepest self-examination, and his most distinct 
self-knowledge — below all the conscious exercises and 
operations of his soul, there is a sinfiii heart, a dark 
ground of moral evU. ^ \ 

"We are awai-e of the mysteriousness which is throwit 
over the subject of sin, by the assumption of a form of : 
gin which is deeper than consciousness. But we must' 
talie things as we find them, whether they are mysterious' 
or not ; whether we can explain them or not. The con- 
tents which we are to analyze are given to our hand, and 
whether we succeed or not in the analysis, they have the 
same fixed and real nature of their own. And, we may 
add, the true way to arrive at the unfolding of a mys- 
tery, is to recognize in the outset, the existence of all 
that belongs to it. The true way to arrive at the suc- 
cessful solution of a dark problem, is to retain all the 
terms of its statement. To tiirow out one or more of 
*he terms which properly belong to the problem, and in 
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which its rcEil nature is contained, because it eeems to be 
a troublesome term to manage, is to utterly prevent the 
solution ; and the attempt to unfold the deep mystery of 
original sin, while rejecting in the outset an element that 
is essential — the sin that is deeper than consciousness, 
or the sinful nature, as distinguished fi'om sinful voli- 
tioiis — simply because it darkens a subject that is con- 
fessedly mysterious, must inevitably be a failure. 

"Without troubling ourselves, therefore, at this point in 
the investigation, about the mysteriousness of a sin of 
which we are not conscious, because it is the basis and 
explanation of consciousness, and therefore of necessity 
below its range and plane, let us here and now settle the 
fact, whether there is any such sin. 

(1.) And, in the first place, is it not a fact, that in 
regard to the matter of sin, we do refer all the conscious 
processes of our souls to something back of these process- 
es ? The materials that malte up our consciousness as 
sinners — the innumerable items of which it is compos- 
ed — the thoufiands of wi'ong volitions, and the hundreds 
of thousands of wrong emotions, and the millions of wrong 
thoughts — do we not, as a matter of fact, refer them 
all to some one thing, out of which they spring ? Can 
we, and as matter Of fact do we, continue to chase 
these innumerable and constantly vanishing particulars, 
dropping one as soon as we have reached the next suc- 
ceeding, because the mind can grasp but one thing at a 
time, and thus lose the mind in an endless series, instead 
of collecting it in one act of contemplation and reflec- 
tion ; or do we, with David, cease this attempt to num- 
ber our iniquities, and having acknowledged that they 
are more than the habs of our head, {Ps. xl. 12,) with 
him confess a one sin of heart and of natm-e at the bot- 
tom of them all 1 No man who has had any experience 
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on this subject at all, will deny that such is the fact, — 
Wiiatcvcr his theory may be, every man does, in his 
private reflections and secret confession to God, find a 
form of sin within him which he regards as the fountain 
and cause of all his particular and conscious transgres- 
sions. He finds an original sin from which these partic- 
ular wrong thoughts, emotions, and volitions, proceed. 

(9.) And now, in the second place, is it not a fact, that 
we are never conscious of this source itself of transgres- 
sions, but only of what flows fi'om it? We are undeni- 
ably conscious of these thoughts, these emotions, these 
volitions — of these items which go to make up the sum 
of our experience — of these various materials of con- 
sciousness. But, are we, as matter of fact, ever conscious 
of iha.t prindple of evil — that sinful nature,to which, as 
we have seen, we instinctively refer all our conscious 
transgressions ? "We have only to reilect a moment to 
see that we are never conscious of this sinful nature itself, 
but only of what proceeds from it The evil principle t(^ 
which we refer all these manifestations of evO, remains, 
ever below the plane of consciousness. These manifes-' 
tations may, themselves-, become more and more profound,. . 
and may carry us down into deeper and deeper regions, ; 
but we find the sinful nature ever below us ; as we go I 
down into the depths of our apostate souls, and know 
still more and still more of the plague of our hearts, we 
are all along, and at every lower point, obliged to assume 
the existence of a yet deeper sin than our consciousness 
has grasped. We never reach the bottom ; we never 
come, in consciousness, to the lowest and ultimate form 
of sin ;,'Or, which is the same thing, we never see the 
time when we have become conscious of all our sinful- 
ness, and there are no further discoveries for us to make. 
The prayer of David is the proper prayer for us to the 
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iay of our death: ■' Search me, O Lord, and try mc, and 
ieo what evil ways are within mo; cleanse Thou me 
lorn secret faults." A prayer, it may be remarked, that 
8 utterly unintelligible on the hypothesis that there is no 
sin deeper than consciousness. 

This sinful nature, as distinguished &om the conscious 
Iransgressions that proceed from it, i« not a part of out 
experience, but something which we infer from oui expe- 
rience, as the origin and explanation of it. It is the 
metaphysical ground of the physical — i.e., psychological 
^phenomena. We find within consciousness, an in- 
numerable amount of particulars — an endless series of 
wrong thoughts, emotions, and voMons — each occur- 
ring by itself; and this is all we do or can Snd in con- 
sciousness. And it we were confined merely to what we 
are emidxms of— if we were shut up to the series of our 
experiences merely — we should never come to the knowl- 
edge ot a sinful nature. We should be oompened to stop 
with the phenomenal merely. But when in reflection, 
and for the purposes of science, we arrest all these pro- 
cesses of consciousness — when we bring this ever-flow- 
in» stream of conscious transgressions to a stand-stall — 
that wc may look at them, and find the origin and first 
cause of them, then we are obliged to assnme a principle 
below them all, to wfer a nature back ot them aU.— 
Thus, this sinful nature is an inference, an assumption, or, 
to use a word borrowed from geometry, a postulate, which 
the mind is obUged to grant, m order to find a key that 
will unlock, and explain, its own experience. 

« But grantmg," the objeotol may say, •' grantmg that, 
as matter of tact, we do inter and assume, from what we 
liud in our consciousness, the existence of a nature 
deeper than consciousness, to which we refer the data of 
experience, and by which wo explain them, what evidence 
SO" 
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is there, that there is in reaUty any such thing ? By your 
own confession, it is entirely beyond the sphere of huma.»\ 
consciousness ; and though it may be a convenieot; 
a priori postulate, under which to group and generalize; 
the various particulars in our experience, what evidence 
is there, that there is an actual correspondent to it in the 
human soul ? " We answer : The evidence in this case 
is precisely the same with that which exists in the case 
of any and every purely metaphysical truth. The evi- 
dence cannot of course be derived from consciousness, 
because we are seeking the ground and explanation of 
consciousness itself; and therefore must be sought for in 
that normal and necesscm/ movement ofowr rational intellect, 
by which we are compelled to the a priori assumption. — 
We find ourselves ttecessitated, in every instance that we 
attempt to find an adequate origin for our particular 
transgressions, to assume the existence of a sinful nature, 
and this rattoml necessity in the case, is the evidence that 
we need. When we fijid that the mind is driven by the 
very laws of thovght to an a priori assumption, and that 
it \% invariably dAvea to it whenever it reflects at all upon 
its experience, we have all the evidence that can be had 
for a metaphysical truth — all the evidence that can 
rationally be required, that the assumption cori-esponds 
to the truth and reality in the case. Reason cannot 
impose upon itself, and invariably teach a truth of know- 
ing, that is no truth of being — a. truth of logic and 
science, that is no truth of fact ; and therefore it is, that 
men will always believe that there is a substance in 
which accidents inhere, and a natuie from which mani- 
festations proceed, though there is no evidence from con- 
sciousness for either. The fact, that the human mind, in 
the exercise of its sober reflection upon the data of con- 
Bciousneas, is invariably and unavoidably compelled to a 
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given assumption, ia evidence that the assumption has 
rational grounds, and corresponds to truth and reality.— 
If it is not, then a lie has been built into the very struc- 
ture of the human mind, and it is not to be trusted in 
regard to any a priori truth. K, when following the laws 
of thought, and trusting to the constitution imposed 
upon it by the Creator, there is no certainty that the 
assumptions which it is compelled to make, as the suffi- 
cient ground and adequate explanation of its experimental 
consciousness, coiTespond to the truth of things, the 
human mind might as well stop thinking altogether. 

And what shall we do in this connection with the 
sense of guUt ? This sinful nature, as matter of fact, is 
the source of remorse, and the cause of the most poignant 
self-reproach in those whose senses have been exercised 
to discern good and evil Can we suppose that there ia 
a lie here too, and that pangs come into the human soul, 
and exist there, with no valid reason for them, no real 
ground for them to rest upon ? Can we suppose that ail 
the remorse and self-reproach that has resulted m the 
souls of men, from a knowledge of thek imtv/re and 
character, and not merely of then: particular acts, was 
uii-called for, because there is in reality no such nature 1 
Can we suppose that He who looks on things precisely 
as they are, knows that there is no just cause for this 
mental distress in His creatures ? 

In addition to these arguments derived from the nature 
of i,he human mind, and the sense of guilt, (which latter 
point opens a wide and most interesting field of mvesti- 
gation,) we may add, that the history of Christian doctrine 
shows that the church has in all ages believed in a sinful 
natare, as distinguished from conscious transgressions. 
The 8oundest,and, as we believe, the profoundest symbols, 
ull teach the existence of a form of human sinfulness 
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running deeper than even the most thorough and search- 
ing Christian experience — or, which is the sanie thing,' 
that the Divine Eye beholds a corruption in man, morej' 
rEidical and more profound than has ever been seen by' 
the eye of man himself. 

II. Assuming, then, that the fact of a sinful nature 
has been established, we pass t« the second statement 
of St. Paul, that man is by nature a child of wrath. We 
pass frora his statement, that sin, in its ultimate form, 
is a nature, to his statement, that this nature is guilt. 
And we need not say, that in so doing, we are passing 
over into the darkest and most dangerous district in the 
whole domain of theological speculation. The recon- 
dite nature of the subject, the difficulty of clearly ex- 
pressing one's conceptions, even when they lie distinct 
in one's own minf", the liability to push a point too far, 
the failure to gu^l■d one's statements with sufficient care, 
and many othei causes that mi^ht be specified, conspire 
to render this sidL of the doutrme of oiiginal sin one of 
the most difficult of all topics of discussion And be- 
fore we ventiue out mto this region, we wi'^h to say 
beforehand, thit \(e should legret and diead abo\e all 
things, to advance any views on this important doctrine 
that would conflict with the Christian's experience of 
the plague of his heart — any views that would be in the 
least degree prejudicial to that profound view of sin which 
the soul does actually have when under the teaching and 
influence of the Holy Spirit. We most heartily and re- 
ligiously acknowledge, that here the Practical must have 
preference to the Speculative ; and we would immediate- 
ly give up any speculative view or theory of sin that we 
might have formed, the moment that we saw that it 
would go, or tend in the least, to dispai'agc a thorough- 
going statement of the doctrine in a creed, or to pro- 
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fiote ail imijerfcct and shallow experience of it in the 

The apostle teaches, that sinfal man is a child of 
vi-ath. Now, none but a guiltp being can be the object 
if the righteous and holy displeasure of God. The doc- 
rine of the Divine Anger is tenable only pn the aup- 
)osition that the objects upon whom it expends itself 
ire reallp ill deserving- — are reallp criminal. It becomes 
lecessary therefore to show, that that sinful nature of 
nan, on account of which he becomes a child of wrath, 
md obnoxious to the Divine anger, is a guilti/ naMre. 
[n doing this, we shaU be led to discuss sin in its rela- 
ion to the human Will, and to Adam, the first man. 

(1.) In regard to the first point, tlie position taken is, 
:hat this sinful nature is in the WUl, and is the product 
:)f the Will. We say that it is in the WOI, in coutra- 
listinction to the physical nature of man. One state- 
tient of the doctrine of ori^nal sin makes it to consist 
n the depravation of man's sensuous nature merely. In 
:his case, the Will is conceived to be extraneous to this 
^on-upted nature, and merely the executor of it. Origin- 
al sin, in this case, is not in the voluntary part of man, 
but in the involuntary part of him ; and guilt cleaves to 
him when the voluntary part executes the promptings of 
the involuntary part ; and guilt does not cleave to him 
until this does take place. The adherents of this view 
insist, (and properly too, if this statement is correct,) 
that the term " sinful," in the sense of guilty or criminal, 
cannot be applied to this depraved physical nature — to 
this (so-called) original sin. 

In opposition to this view, we affirm that original sm 
does not consist in the depravation of man's sensuous or 
physical nature, but in iJte depravation, of his Will itself. 
The corruption of the physical nature of man is one of 
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the consequences of original sin, bnt not original sin it- 
selT. This is a depravation of a far deeper and more 
central faculty than that of sense — a corruption of th^ 
voluntary power itself. It is because the human Will—i' 
the governing power in the soid — first fell away fronJ^ 
(rod, that the other faculties of man are in the condition 
they are, that the affections are carnal, that the under- 
standing is darkened, that the physical nature is de- 
praved ; and these effects of apostasy should never be ' 
put in the place of their cause — of that corruption of the 
"Will which is the origin of them all. 

But the examination of a single instance of the grati- 
fication of a sensuous propensity, is enough to show 
that sin lies elsewhere than in the physical nature. A 
man, we will suppose, gratifies the sensuous craving for 
sti'ong drink. The sin in the case does not lie in this 
craving of the sensuous nature, corrupted though it be. 
The sin in the case lies further back, in the Will ; and, 
be it observed, not solely in that particular volition of 
the WiU by which the act of drinking was performed, 
but ultimately in that abiding state of the WiU — that 
selfishness, as selfish nature in the Will — which prompt- 
ed and permitted the volition. Here, as in every in- 
stance, we are led back to a sinful nature, as the essence 
of sin; and this nature we find in the Will itself; we 
find it to be a particular state of the Will itself. 

But, besides saying that this sinful nature is in the 
Will, we have said, fnrthermore, that it is the product of 
the Will. By this we mean, that the efficient producing 
author of this sinful nature is the Will itself; in other 
words, that this nature is a self-ivilled, a self-determined 
nature. Before proceeding further with this part of the 
subject, we wish to premise a few remarks upon these 
tc ns, " self-willed " and " self-determined." 
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It k mifortaMte for the came o( truth, and Mpeoially 
, the »e„tific development of the doctrine of ongu,^ 
in, that the tem .elt-determination has been »pp;°P™; 

d hy the Arminian School in Theology ; and still more 
liLale, that the conception denoted by it has bee., 
„d .till is, snch a defective and madequate one. Both 
iinian. .nd their modem opponents ha™ >!°*'*;<'' 
.nd .till do understand, by thi. term, an abihtym the 
S^ll at any moment, to choose or retn.e some parhcn. 
„ king. The WiB accordingly, both for Armmians 
md thi opponents, is merely the facnlty of single 

Sies-thefecnlty of particular voBBonsja^se^^f-de- 
.ermination for both parties denote, the ^Mrty J? p« 
forth a ringle voUtion, or not, at pleasure. The Wil tor 

oth pa-Sfs is simpi; that facdty of particular choices 

; which we raise a hand or let it *»{> - » "P'-" °^ 
voluntary power which the horse employs, m eommon 
;Th in?n, when he chooses dove, and rf»- "n**;^ 
This is the notion attached to the term «1J*'™'™- 
tion in tie treatise of Edward. -Uie abihty, viz., to 

rolvc this way or '"--■•?, XTiSytlflt: 
all circumstances; and if thi. is the only se 
mination of which we can have >"y f°n»P'"'°' *™ 
Edward, was correct in denying the ^ortrme Jo tar 
a. hi. work combats this defective and inadequate no 
Son of .elt-determinatio„-.o tar as it seeks to over- 
ro,1he^m-»«lf*terminati„„-.t»onerfg.ea^ 
value. From such a superficial view of the Will, J^ 
le M merely the facnlty of single isolate* vohtions, and 
fora suchai inadequai notion of .eH^deiermmatioo, as 
IZZlZ the ability to choose or refuse a particular 
thing, Z a particular cie, nothing but the nio.t. hallow 
li w both o'f .in and of regeneration co^d re.ult The 
great merit of Edwards m this polemic treatise, it seems 
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to US, consists more in his powerful and successful re 
sistance of a false theology, in connection with a thorougi: 
view of theyMen and corrupt Will, than in his own posi- 
tive statements concerning the ideal and original natiu:!^ 
of this faculty.* ^ 

In saying, therefore, that the sinful nature of man is' 
the product of his Will, we do not mean to teach, that 
(t has its origin in the Will considered as the faculty of 
choices, or particular volitions. We no more believe 
that original sin was produced by a volition, than that it 
can be destroyed by one. And if we can have no idea 
of the Will except as such a faculty of single choices, 
and no idea of voluntary action except such as we are 
conscions of in oui voKtions and resolutions, then we 
grant that the sinful nature must be referred to some 
other producing cause than the human Will, and that 
the epithets, " self-determined," and " self- originated," 
cannot be applied to it. 

But it seems to ua that we can have a fuller and more 
adequate idea of the voluntEiry power in man than this 
conies to. It seems to us that our idea of the human 
Will is by no means exhausted of its contents, when we 
have taken into view merely that ability which a man 
has, to regulate his conduct in a particular instance. It 
seems to us that we do believe in the existence of a con- 
trolling power in the soul, that is far more central and 
profound than the quite superficial faculty by which we 
regulate flie movement of our limbs outwardly, or in- 
wardly summon up our energies to the performance of 
particular acts. It seems to us, that by the Will, is 
meant a voluntary power that lies at the very centre of 
the soul, and whose movements consist, not so much in 

■The Affectiona," contains niucli ihat is cjf great 
of a philosophic ttieory of clie Will. 
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■hoosing oi refusing, in reference to paj^iculat cireom- 
itances, as » determinrng Oe wUU man with nfereme 
•o seme great and uUiimle end of living. The cliaraotei- 
istic of the WiU proper, as distingviished from (he voli- 
tionaiy faculty, is delermination of tie whole bang to an 
uUimle end, rather than selection of means for attammg 
that end in a particular case.' The difference between 
the voluntary and the volitionary power — between the 
Will proper and the faculty of choices — may be seen by 
considering a partioolar instance of the exere.se of the 
latter. Suppose that a man chooses to indulge one of 
his appetites in a particular instance -the appetite for 
alcoholic stimutas, ..y.-and that he actually does gra- 
tify it. In this instance, he puts forth one smgle volr- 
tion, and performs one particular act By an act of the 
faculty of choices, of which he i. distinctly coriscious, 
and over which he has arbitrm-y power, he di-mlis, and 
gratifies his appetite. But why does he thus choose m 
tl,i. p«tio„to instance ? In other woris, M here mt a 
deeper ground for this single volition ? I. not this partt- 
cula, act of the choice determined by a far deeper and 
pre-existing Mermimtim of ki. wUle inward betng to 
self, as an ultimate end of living? And now, if Uie 
Will should be widened out and deepened, so as to con- 
tain tins whole inward state of the man - this eritire 
tendeney of the soul to self and sin-is it not plain that 
it would be a very different power from that whiei put 
forth the particular volition! Would not the Wdl, as 
thus conceived, cover a far wider surface of the soul, and 
reach down to a far deeper depth in it, than that faculty 

. ThI. JI.Onc.im Ht«.» <>■> '^"' rm", •"1 1'" ''"•"'jS'.'''T'TZ 
„.,4.J i. L.tin b, Ih. wo «o,J., yj««. -a AW™,- >« '°," ™! 
of the modern wnguea whose vooabolary for Philosophy ,s the nchest 
all hv the two wonls. Wille and Wmul^. 
21 
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of single choices which covers but a aiog-le point on the 
surface, and never goes below the surface ? — Would notj 
a faculty comprehensive enough to include the whol^ 
man, and sufficiently deep and central to be the origin^ 
and basis of a nature, a character, a permanevi moral 
state, be a very different faculty from that volitionaiy 
power whose activity is merely on the surface, and whose 
products are single resolutions, ajid transient volitions ? 

Now, by the Will, we mean such a faculty. We 
mean by it a voluntary power that lies at the very 
foundation of the humaii soul, constitnting its central, 
active principle, containing the whole moral state, and 
all the moral affections. We mean by it a voluntary 
power that cames the toJiole inward being along with it 
when it moves ; a power, in short, which is the man 
himself— the ego, the person. 

It will be seen &om this view, that the voluntaiy power 
in man is the deepest and most central power within 
him.. We aometimea hear the human soul spoken of as 
composed fundamentally of Intellect and of Feeling, 
and only superficially of Will; as if man were an Intel- 
lect at bottom, or a Heart at bottom, and then a Will 
were superinduced as the executive of these. But thi? 
cannot be so, for man is a person, and the bottom of 
personality is free Will. Man at bottom is a Will — a 
self-determining creature — and his other faculties of 
knowing and feeling are grafted into this stock and 
root ; and hence he is responsible from centre to ch'cum- 
f ere nee.* 

* This more capacious idea of the Will is the most common one in 
doctrinal history. " Voluntas eat quippe in omnihna : iiao omnts nihil 
cdiud qaajn vduniates sunt. Nam quid est cupiditus, et Itetitia, nisi voluntaa 
in eorum consensionem quia volumua ? Et quid est metua atque tristitia, 
nisi volantns in diasen^ionem ab his quie nolumus." Aug. Be civitate Dei, 
Lib. XIV., Cap. VI. 
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The Wm, as thus defined, we afTirm to be the respon- 
sible and- guilty author of the siiifu! nature. Indeed, this 
sinful nature is nothing- more nor less than the state of the 

'■ The WiU ia in the sonl like the pri.m'nm mohik in the heavens, that doth 
,«rry all the inferior orbs ft^J with its own motion. This is t"^ "f 
a, man ■ a man is not what he Itnowelli, or what ha rememboreth, but what 
he Wiim. The Will ia the Queen silt g up "is h , esercising im 
dominion over the other parts of the sool T W h proper seat of 

all onv aini and if there could he a ™™ « •* ^ ^mmum 

l™„«,, this would be in the Wiil."-B i^ Ong Sm. lart UI. 

chap. XIV. Seel. „ .. 

"In the Will, we are to conceive sdtE, dp po ate ^ffectiona to 

those we call paaaiona in ihe sensitive p Th ^ i°^ * * 

rationalappetiie,)tliereai-elovB,joy,de , a, dh d. 
So that the Will loveth, the Will rejoicelh, and the Will des.reth, etc— 
Burgess. Part III. chap, IV. Sec. 2. , ,. ■ j j 

" The heart in Scripture is variou^lv used ; aometimes for the mind and 
understanding; i^met^ forth. Will; sometimes for the affeetiona; soine- 
timea for the conscience; sometimes for the whole soul. General Ij it de- 
notes the whole sonl of man, and all the facnlties of it, not absolutel:^ i»( 
«B they are one principle of Tnord op^aliom, as tfiej) dl eoncm- m our dmng 
ooodcreKa."— Owen. Indwelling Sin. Chapter III. 

" And Iben, likewise, them ia a eonaequent averae or transverse posture m 
the affections of the soal, TEftereqfi indeed, ifte WHlis Hit smi a«d Si.bjeet ; de- 
sires, fears, hopes, delights, anger, sorrow, all transjeraed in a quita con^- 
trary conrse and being, to what they should be."-Howe'8 Oracles of God. 
Sec 25. Also compare pp. 1204, 1128, 891. New Toit Ed. 
. ." Aa to spiritual duties or acts, or any good thing in the state or imma- 
nent acts of the Will itself, or of the affections (which are onh/ certaia males 
ofil,e exerciBs of the Witl), etc-Edwarda on the Will. Pare III. Sec 4. 

'■ The Will, and the affections of the aoul, are not two faculties; Me 
affediom are mA easeniUMy distind from the WiU. nor do thej, differ from tlie 
mere octinm of the Will, and indinaUm of the smd, bnt only in the liyebneaa 
and sensibleuesa of exerciae."~Edwaris on the Affections. Works, IIL 

^' Edwards everywhere dichotomizes. For example, speaking of the differ- 
ence between the knowledge of the natural man and that of the regenerate, 
he remarks : •' In the former is exercised merely the speculative fi^ulty, or 
the Hvderaanding, sttietlv so called, or as spoken of in distinction f™" J^e 

WiU or dUpodtion of Ihe so«l In the latter, the Will, or indmatwn, or h^rl. 

Is mainly concerned ."-Bealitv of Spiritnal Light, Works. IV. 442. 
Th'e wrraa "heart"and "«'ill"a™ everywhere used as equivalents b, 

Calvia. See e. g. Institutes. Book Il.Chap. III. Sec. 5^11. 
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Will; notkwff more nor less than its constartt and total 
determination to self, as the ultimate end of living: This 
voluntary power lying at the bottom of the soul, as its^> 
elementary base, and carrying all the faculties and powers; 
of the man along with i^ whenever it moves, and wher-' 
ever it goes, has tnrned away from God as an ultimate 
end; and this self-direction — this pei-manent and entire 
determination of itself — this state of the "Will — is the 
sinful natui'e of man. 

Here then we have a depraved nature, and a depraved 
nature that is guilt, because it is a self-originated nature." 
Here, then, is the child of wi-ath. "Were this nature 
created and put into man, as an intellectual natui-e, or as 
a particular temperament, is put into him, by the Creator 
of all things, it would not be a responsible and guilty 
nature, nor would man be a child of wrath. But it does 
not thus originate. It has its origin in the free and res- 
ponsible use of that voluntary power which God has 
created and placed in the human soul, as its most" central, 

most mysterious, and most hazardous endowment It is 
a self-determined nature — i. e., a nattire originated in a 
Vfill, and by a WilLf 



* To use a soholostic diatittction — it is peccatum originans, and not 
merely originatum. 

t Tlie Wiil is the principle, the next seat and cause of obedience and 
disobedience. Moral actions are unlo us, or in us, so far good or evil as 
they partake of the consent of the Will. He spoke trath of old who said 
" Omne peccatnm est adeo Tolnntarinm, n( non sit peccatnm nisi sit vol- 
untarinm" — Owen, Indwelling Sin, Chapter Xll. 

"I mean hereby those first acta of the soul which are thus far involuntary 
as that they have not the actual [i. e., deliberately conscious] consent of the 
Will to them ; bal are noliailaTi/, oa far as sin lias its residence in the WiU. I 
know no greater burden in the life of a believer than these involuntary sar- 
prisflls of the sonl ; involuntary, 1 say, as to the actual [i. e.. deliberately 
conscious] consent of the Will, bia aot so in respect oftlud coiruplioii which ii 
in the Will, and is the priaciple of them. 

Owen, Indwelling Sin, Chapter VI. 
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It win be apparent, from what has been said, that we 
regard the Aiminian idea of the WiU, and of self-deter- 
Tiination, to be altogether inadequate to the purpose 
ntended by it. The motive of this school, we are charita- 
ble enough to believe, was in many instanees a good one. 
[t desired to vindicate the ways of God to man — to 
make man responsible for his character — but it ended in 
the annihilation of aU sin except that of volitions; of all 
sin except what is technically called actual sin, because 
its view of the Will was not profound enough. And as 
we wish to bring out into as dear a light as possible the 
difference between the Aj-minian self-determination, and 
what we suppose to be the true doctrine, let us for a 
moment exhibit the relation of both theories to " the 
doctrine of inability," as it is familiarly styled. 

According to the Arminian school, the Will is merely 
the faculty of choices ; and its action consists solely in 
volitions. Self-determination, consequently, is the ability 
to put forth a volition. Now, as a volition is confessedly 
under the arbitrary control of a man, it follows, that he 
has the abihty to put forth (so-called) holy or sinful 
volitions at pleasure ; and inasmuch as no deeper action 
of the Will than this volitionary action is recognized in 
the scheme, it follows, that he has the ability to be holy 
or sinful at pleasure. This is the " power to the con- 
trary," which even sinful man has, although the more 

Owen, in the above extract plainly distinguislios betwoon voluntary and 
volitionary action ; between the immanent self- determination of the VdkmUis, 
and the deliberate and conscious (" actual ") action of the AMtrium. The 
old writers often danomiiiate the disposition or nature in the Will, octiniiy. 
Owen speaks of the Christian affections «a tho "aott'nja" of theaonl; e.g., 
" Christians are able to discern spiritual things, sweetly and ganninely to 
ad. faith, love, submission to God, and that in a high and eminent manner." 
(Oil Forgivcne.is Kule VI.]. Edwards speaks of original sin as the "leading 
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thoughtful portion of the school freely acknowledge tliat 
it is never exercised, as matter of fact, except under th^ 
co-operating influence of the Holy Spirit. This view of) 
the "Will, and of self-determination, then, teaches theoreA 
tically, at all events, the doctrine of man's ability toV 
regenerate himself. There is no other action of the Will 
than that of single volitions, and over these man has 
arbitrary power. 

But the true idea of the Will, and of self-determination, 
while bringing man in guilty for his sinful nature and 
conduct, forbids the attribution to him of a self-regenera- 
ting power. According to the Arminian theoiy, all the 
action of the Will consists of volitions, and one volition 
being as much within the power of the man as another, 
a succeeding volition can at any moment reverse and 
undo the preceding. But, according to what we suppose 
to be the true view of the Will, there is an action of thls- 
voluntary power far deeper, and consequently far less 
easily managed than that of single choices. We have 
spoken of a deep and central action of the Will, which 
consists in the determination and tendency of the whole 
soul and of the soul as a whole, and which results in the 
origination of an inclination, a disposition, a nature, in 
distinction from a vohtion, or a resolution. We have 
spoken of a movement in the voluntary power that carries 
the whole inward being along with it. Now it is plain 
that such a power as this — including so much, and run- 
.iiing so deep — cannot, from the very nature of the case, 
be such a facile and easily managed power, as that by 
which we resolve to do some particular thing in every 
day life. While, therefore, we affirm that the Will, using 
the term in the comprehensive sense in which we have 
defined it, is a freely self-detcrraijied power, we deny, 
that having once taiien its dhection, it can reverse its 
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motion by a volition or resolution. If the WiU were 
■only the faculty of choices or volitions, this might be the 
case ; but that deep under current, that central self-deter- 
mination, that great main tendency of the Will to self 
and sin as an ultimate end, cannot be reversed and over- 
come by any power less profound and central, to say the 
veiy least, than itself. Surface action cannot reverse and 
overcome central action. And we have only to talie the 
Will as thus conceived, and steadily eye it in this free 
process of self-determination, to see that there is no power 
in this central tendency itself, from the very nature of the 
case, by which the direction of its raoveraent can he 
altered. Take and hold the suiful Will of man, in this 
steady, this iimiost, this total determination of itself to 
self as the ultimate end of its existence, and say how the 
power that is to reverse all this process can possibly come 
out of the WiU, Urns shvt up-, md entirely/ swallowed, in 
the process* How is the process to desti-oy itself, and 
turn into its own contrary 1 How is Satan to cast Qut 
Satan? Having once set itself, with all its energy, in a 
given direction, and towards a^Jinal end, the human Will 
becomes a current that is unmanageable — a power too 
strong for itself to turn back — not because of any com- 

* The Will in the time of n leading act or indiaotwn that is diverse from 
01- opposite to the command of God, and when actually ander the inflncnce 
of it ism>iabkto^enitselfloaecoBi,-ary,tomak.6av, alteration in order to 
a complianoe. The inclination is »n«bk to cha«gs itsdf: and that for chia 
plain reason that it is unable to ijidinc to change itself. Present choice 
cannot at present choose to he otherwise ; foe that would he at present to 
choose soinethiHg diverse from what ia erf preseia chosen. If the will, nil 
things now considered, inclines or chooses to go that way, then it cannot 
vhoose, all things now considered, to go the other way, and so cannot; 
choose to he made to go the other way. To suppose that the mind is now 
sinterelv iucHneiJ to change itself to a different inclination, is to suppose 
liiB mind is now truly inclined otherwise than iC is now inclined. 

Edwai-ds on the Will, L'.irt III. Section 4. 
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piolsion or stress from without, be it observed, but simplj 
because of its own momentum and comprehensiveness — > 
simply because of the obstinate and all-engrossing energy 
with which it is perversely going in the contrary direction. 
For the whole "Will is determined, if determined at all. 
The depravity is total. Consequently, when a tendency 
or determination, as distinguished from a volition, has 
been taken, there is no remainder of uncommitted power 
in reserve, (as it were behind the existing determination 
or tendency,) by which the present moral state of the 
Will can be reversed. Por this determination or per- 
manent state of the Will, as we have observed again and 
again, is something very different from a volition, which 
does not carry the whole soul along with it, and which 
therefore may be reversed by another volition back of it. 
When a determination has occurred, and a nature has 
been originated, the WiQ proper — the whole voluntary 
power — is in for it; and hence, in the case of sin, the 
bondage in the very seat of freedom — the absolute ina- 
bility to be holy, springing out of, and identical with, the 
total determination to be evil — which is a self-determi- 
nation.* 



* This non-returning character of the will, is noticed by timt subtlest and 
most spirilnal of the Schoolmen, Anselni. Jnsto namque jndicio Dei 
decretum erat, et quasi chirograpbo confinnatam, ut homo, qui sponle 
peceaverat, nee psecatum, nee poenam peccati, per se vitare posset ; est 
eiiim spiriias (by which Anaelm here means Bolunias) vadens, et mm rediera ; 
et qui fncit peccatum, s&mas est peccati. 

Cur Deua Homo. Liber I. Cap. VII. 

It may be briefly remarked bere, that the whole controversy respeetine 
original Sin ha« turned upon tbe conception of voluntary ae^on hold by the 
disputing parties. In the Latin anthropology, this was, simply and only, 
the power of seJ^-deterraination. That which is self-moveA is voluntary, by 
virtue of this bare fact of sd/-motioa. Neither the presence nor the absence 
ofa power to the contrary, can destroy the existing fact that the will is 
moving apontaiieoosly and without external compulsion, and hence th« 
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It will be seen, that according to thin tlicory, tlie freo- 
lom of the Will does not consist in the ability to ongin- 
ite a holy or sinM nature at any instant, and according 
o the caprice of the individvial. It does not consist in 
-he ability to detevmhie itself to good or evil, as an olti- 
nate end of existence, with the same (acihty and agility 
mth which single choices can be exercised. It does not 
-onsist in an ability to jerk over from one moral stale ot 
the will, into a contrary moral sWe, at any moment, by 
a violent or a resolute effort. The docteine of the free- 
dom of the Will does indeed require us to affirm that the 
Wilt is primarily and constantly s«l/-moved — that its 
permanent tendency and character is not imposed upon 
it as the tendency of the brute is imposed upon it, by the 
creative act; but the doctrine does not require us t.o 
afBrm, that when the Will has once freely formed its 
character, and responsibly originated its nature, it can 
then, ad libitum, or by any power tlien possessed by it, 
form a contrary character, and originat* an entirely con- 
tmry nature within itself. All that 1. to be d""""' ";■ 
that at the initial point in the history of the human Will, 
a free and responsible start shall be taken, a self-deter- 
mination shall begm and cmiime. It is not to beal- 
firmed, for it contradicts the experience of every man 
Mho has had any valuable experience upon this subject, 
that there is power in the will to cross and re-cross from 
a sinful to a holy state, and back again, at any moment— 



to the contrary iii not enter aa a sine ^a , 



„,.» .,„„ ,.„ :o the Latin idea of 

,.1 .Kenor. It ml|,tt h. lo.t, ...» aeWallj h.l he.n, a"! the "HI "I" 
a .■IM.t.'mi.™! faonlty. In .he Greek anltopolOB,; ™ *• •»"'•''■ 
ohintarineaa waa ;»aetcrmination. The will, whettier fallen or nnlalien, 
t all tlmaa anJ in all oonJillona, eo.M either ahoo.o or tefn.e fte ■■•." 
Heel Bat that it might Jo ao, It n,«t ha it.alf in a .tote ot e,n.l.l..i...n 
. indiifera..oy and not .tctnallv a>,miiltid or determined either one .vay or too 
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that the Will is in such an indifferent state in regard t<ii 
the two great ultimate ends of action — God and self — ^ 
that it stEinds afifeeted in precisely the same way towards 
both, and by a volition can choose either at pleasure. ^ 

(3.) The foregoing statement, it Is hoped, will be suffi- 
cient to exhibit, so far as the limits of an article will 
^low, what is conceived to be the true idea of the Will, 
and of self-determination, in distinction from the Armi- 
uian view of them. We turn now to the relation of 
original sin to Adam, the head and representative of the 
race of mankind. There is not space to examine the 
passages of Scripture which speak of the connection of 
the individual with Adam. We shall assume, that such 
a connection is plainly taught in Scripture, particularly 
in the 5th chapter of Romans ; and at the same time 
barely call attention to the fact, that the soundest creeds 
of the Church, and that of the Westminster Assembly in 
particular, have all recognized the connection. Our 
object is to see if the views that have been presented will 
not throw some light upon one of the darkest points in 
speculative theology. 

It will be recollected, that in the first part of this 
article, it was shown that the deepest and ultimate form 
of sin is below the sphere of consciousness — that we are 
not conscious of the sinful nature, but only of what pro- 
ceeds from it. It will also be remembered, that this 
original sin, or sinful nature, has been traced to the Will 
as its originating cause, and thereby found to be a guilty 
nature. If, now, these two points have been made out, 
it follows as a corollary, that there is an action of the 
human Will deeper than the ordinary consciousness of 
man reaches. If man is not conscious of his sinful 
nature, and if, nevertheless, that nature is the product of 
his Wm — is the very state of the Will itself — it follows, 
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hat his "Will can put forth an action of which he is not 
Conscious. And if this be so, it furthermore follows, that 
listinct consciousness is not an indispensable condition 
o the origin and existence of sin and guilt in the hu- 
rt an soul. 

We are as well aware as any body, that a statement 
ilte this seems to carry on the very face of it, not a mys- 
cry merely, but an absurdity. At fii'st sight, it seems to 
)e seif-eontradictory to affirm, that the responsible action 
>f a free moral agent can go on in utter unconsciousness 
)f the action- — that the human "Will can put forth its 
uost important action, (action the most criminal, and 
he most tremendous in its consequences,) in a sphere 
:oo deep for the agent to know what he is doing. On 
he contrary, it seems to be plain as an axiom, that 
(nowledge must in every instance precede action — that 
he Will cannot act without first distinctly knowing 
vhat it is going to do. And accordingly, this is the po- 
rtion laid down in the beginning of all the current trea- 
.isee on the "WUl. 

Now, without entering into any process of ratiocina- 
ion to support a mere theory, we wish to raise a simple 
]uestion of fact. Is it, then, a fact, that man is conscious 
>f all the action of his will ? Is it a fact, that firom the 
;ommencement of his existence, on and down through 
;very moment of his existence, he is unintermittently self- 
■.onsdms of what he is all the while doing as a moral 
agent? Is it a fact, that the inipenitent sinner — the 
'Jtoughtless sinner, as we so often call Mm in our sermons 
— is aware every moment of what he is about ? No man 
■vill pretend that such is the fact Saying nothing in 
■egard to that deeper action of the Will, which we have 
lenominated its det«rmination, no one will say that a 
:nan is distinctly conscious of all his volitions even. - f 
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each and every one of the millions of choices which h^ 
is exercising from the cradle to the grave. Even here, sto 
neai the surface of the soul, and with reference to its 
most palpable exercises, no one will be bold enough W) 
affirm a distinct consciousness in every instance. Voli- 
tion after volition, choice after choice, is exercised by the 
unawokev£d, unamxioiis sinner, with all the unconscious- 
ness and mechanism, so to speali, with which the two 
thousand volitions by which he lifts his legs two thou- 
sand times in walking a single mile, are exercised.* 

Take the first sinful man you meet, and say how much 
of his daily existence goes on within the sphere of self- 
consciousness. During how many moments of the day 
is this moral agent aware of what he is doing, as a moral 
agent ? Of how many of the volitions which he puts' 
forth in the attainment of his ends of living is he dis- 
tinctly conscious ? How many of his emotions are exer- 
cised in the clear light of self-consciousness, so that he has 
a distinct Itnowledge and sense of their moral character ? 
Is it not safe to say, that whole days, it may be whole 
weeks, and it may be whole months, pass in the lives of 
many men, during which there is not a single instant of 
distinct consciousness, in regard to the nature of the agen- ; 
cies going on within their souls ? And wiU it do to say, 
that all this while there is no action of the Will ? 

The truth is, we cannot lay aside pre-conceived opin- 
ions, aud look at the simple facts of the case, without 
being compelled to the position, that there not only can 
be, but there actually is, action of the "Will that is not 

* That the action in this instance is voluntary, in the sense that tlie mus- 
elea and limbs are moved nltimately by acta of the choice, is proved by the 
foot, that the man can slop walking. If it were strictly mechftnioal and in 
voluntavy, the wallier must go on liiie a cloek until his ambulatory appata 
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iRlf-conscio«s action, and a vast amount of it. And this 
:oo, whether the "Will be regarded as the volitionary or 
IS the voluntary faculty. If we believe the Scripture 
doctrine, that man is evil continually, we must also be- 
lieve, that the WUl of man is in continual action — ab- 
sorbed in an minierrupted tendency and determination 
to self. The motion — the Ktwj<7K, — is incessant. But 
we know from observation, and as a matter of fact, that 
man is not distinctly conscious of a thousandth part of 
this process, which is nevertheless steadily going on, 
whether he thinks of it or not, whether he is aware of it 
or not IS, now, while affirming, as we must, that there is 
110 responsible action but action of the Will, we also atiirm, 
as we must not, that there is no action of the Will but 
conscious action, we remove responsibility from the 
greater part of human life. Eesponsibility and criminal- 
ity would, in this case, cleave only to that comparatively 
infinitesimal pai-t of a mail's life during which he sinned 
deliberately, and with the consciousness that he was sin- 
ning. Fuitheimore, it would follow, from this doctrine. 



that the more entire the man's absorption 



macule iiiuic tiiiuni i^i'i- .lit". ^ r — 

more thoughtless and unconscious his life became in re- 
gard to sin — the less responsible he would be; the more 
depraved, the less guilty. 

But in this instance again, as in a former, whatever 
may be our theory, we do practically acknowledge the 
truth of the doctrine of the responsible action of the 
human Will, even when there is, or has been, no distinct 
consciousness of it The great aim of every awakening 
sermon that we preach, is to bring the sinner to tiie distinct 
perception of what he is, and is doing; as a fi^e moral 
agent. And observe, the aim of the sermon is not simply to 
aid the memory of the sinner — 1« furnish him an iiiven- 
22 
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tory or catalogue of his past transgressions — but, in the; 
strict meaning of the expressive phrase, to bring- him to — ' 
to bring- him to himself. The object of every awaJcening^ 
sermon, and the end had in view by the Holy Spirit 
when He sets it home, is to bring the sinner to a distinct 
self-conseiouetiess in" regard to sin — to malte him realize 
the awfid troth, that during his whole past life of thought- 
lessness and unconsciousness of what he has been, and 
been about, his "Will has been active, and that &ora the 
inmost centre to the outward circumference, this action 
has been criminal ; and still more than this, to make him 
realize, that now, at this very instant, his Will is set^ 
ting itself with a deep, and as yet to himj wtcojtscious 
determination towards evil, as an ultimate end of action. 
The object of conviction, in short, is to impart to the 
sinner a conscious knowledge of that sin, the major part 
of which canie into ^existence without his conscious 
knowledge, but by no means without his WilL 

We need only take a passage that frequently occurs 
in the common Christian experience to see the tiuth of 
the view here presented. How often the Chiistian finds 
himself abeady in a train of thought, or of feeling, that 
is contrary to the divine law. Notice that he did not go 
into this train of thought or feeling deliberately, and with 
a distinct consciousness of what he was doing. The 
first he knows is, that he is aheady caught in the pro- 
cess. Thought and feeling in this instance have been 
unctmsciously exercised in accordance with that central 
and abiding determination of the Will towards self, of 
which we have spoken ; in other words, the Will has 
been wtconscimisly putting forth its action, in and through 
the powers of thought and feeling, as the self-reproach 
and sense of gnilt consequent upon such exercises of the 
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soil, aie proof positive.' Tlie moment the Chnstian 
man comes to distinct eonsoiousness in legaid to tins ac- 
tion tliat lias been going on, "without his thinking of 
it," (as we say in common parlance,) he acknowledges it 
as criminal action, responsible action, action of the 
WiU. The fact that he was not thinking — that the 
Will was acting unconsciously — subtracts nothing from 
Ids sense of guilt in the case. 

And if there is uneonseions action of the Will in these 
instances, which occur in the every-day experience ol 
the individual Christian, much more should we expect 
to find unconscious action in the case of that deepest 
and primal movement of the Wdl which is denominated 
the FaU. If, in the instance of the development or un- 
folding of sin, there is much of this uneonsoious volun- 
tai-y action, much mote should we expect to find it in 
that instance when the profound basis iiself, for this de- 
velopment, was laid. H there is mystery m the stalk 
above BTound, much more mnst we expect to find it m 
the dark long root under ground. The fall of the human 
Will unquestionably occurs back of consciousness, and m 
a legion beyond the reach of it. Certainly no one of 
the posterity of Adam was ever conscious of that act 
whereby his Wdl fell from God, and even with regard 
to Adam himself, the remark of Augustine is tiue— 
that he had already fallen before he ale the toibidden 
fruit. This remark is strictly tiue, and chaiaotetized by 
those two traits in which Augnetine never had a supe. 
lior- depth and penetration The act of eonscioris 
transgression in the case of Adam spiung ftom an evU 

* It is evidBnt tlmt there may te thtelting withont (it.tt.ip of thittking, 
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nature tliat had already been unconsciously generated in 
his Will. He would not have eaten of the tree, if he- 
had not in his soul already faUen from God. 

We may, in this connection, add furthermore, that the 
other great change which occurs in the human Will — 
viz., its renovation by the Holy Spirit, and its determi- 
nation to God as an ultimate end, consequent thereon — 
also occurs below the sphere of consciousness. All ac- 
knowledge that there is no consciousness of the regenerat- 
ing act itself, but only of its consequences ; and yet even 
the most careful theologian must acknowledge, that there 
is action of the Will of some sort in this instance ; that 
the renovating action is in the Will and in accordance 
with its freedom, though by no means, as in the case of 
sin, to be referred solely to the WilL 

Enough has been said to show, that, unless w^e would 
unclothe most of human existence of its responsibility, 
we must assume the possibility and reality of an action 
of the Will, which is unaccompanied by distinct con- 
sciousness on the part of the individual man. And this 
is eminently true of that deepest action of the Will, 
by which a nature is generated, and a character is origi- 
nated. That action of the human Will, which is denom- 
inated its fall, which lies under the whole sinful history 
and development of the individual man — which is 
the ground and source of all his conscious transgres- 
sion — is, without contradiction, unconscious action. The 
moral consciousness of man, taken at its very rise, is the 
consciousness of guilt — which fact shows that the re- 
sponsible action, lying under it, as its just cause and 
valid ground, has already occurred. If there is any guilt 
in falling' from God, the hvman soul incurs Uiat guilt in 
every instance, without distinct conscimisness of the process 
by which it is brought about. If the origination of a sinful 
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is a crim- 



iiature— of an abiding wrong state of the "Will 
inal procedure on the part of the soul, and justly exposes 
it to the Divine Anger, it is yet a procedure that occurs 
nnconsciously to the soul itself. And in saying this, we 
arc manufacturing no theory, but simply setting forth the 
simple actual facts of the ease. There is no avoiding the 
oonclasion, unless we are bold enough to affirm that only 
that portion of a sinner's life is responsible and guilty, 
during which he sins dcKberately, and with the con- 
sciousness that he is sinning. 

We have called attention to this tact, that the human 
Will can and does put forth its deepest action below the 
sphere of oonsoionsness, to piepate the way tor the in- 
vestigation of the connection of original sm, as found in 
each individual, with the fall of Adam. If this hypo- 
thesis of the unoousoions action of the WIE has been 
established, the only serious objection mil have been re- 
moved, that can be made to what we suppose is the 
Soriptoral statement of the doetiine of 'k" «»""»- 
tion of the individual with Adam, contained in the West- 
minster Assembly's Catechism. According to the lorm 
of doctrine laid down by that body of profound and 
learned divines, each individual of the human race is 
supposed to have been in some way responsibly present 
in Adam, and responsibly sharing in his apostasy from 
f3od. The statement in the creed which they drew up, 
is as follows . — " The covenant being made with Adam, 
not only tot himself but for his posterity, all mankind 



not ouij lui luiiio-.i. "-V — — , t_ 

descending from him by ordinary generation s 

-- .- 1.;. c„.,i +-„.,..„.-BaH,nn " And 



Mm and feU mill him In his iirst 1 „ , , ^ 

the two ationgest texts which they cite m proof of the 
troth of their creed, are these i « By one rnan s dmobe- 
dionoe, many were made sinners." (Kom. 5 '. 1 J.) tn 
Adam all die." (1 Cor. 15 : 22.) 
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Now it is to be remembered, that these men were 
mailing distinct and scientific statements, and their lan-v 
guage, consequently, is not to be regarded as merely, 
metaphorical. It must, therefore, be understood in the 
same way that scientific language is always to be un- 
derstood—be taken in its literal meaning, unless a 
palpable contradiction or absui-dity is involved in so 
doing. In this doctiinal and scientific statement, then, 
it is affirmed, that all men sinned in Adam, and fell 
with Adam in his lii^t transgression. This implies and 
teaches that all men were, in some sense, co-existent in 
Adam, otherwise they could not have sinned in him. It 
teaches that all men were, in some sense, co-agent in 
Adam, otherwise they could not have fallen with him. 
The mode of this co-existence and co-agency of the 
whole human race in the first man, they do not, it is 
true, attempt ix> set forth ; but their language distinctly 
implies that they believed there was such a co-existence 
and co-agency, whether it could be explained or not. 
They regarded Adam not merely as an individual, but 
as a common person ; as having a generic as well as in- 
dividual character. They taught that he was substan- 
tially the race of mankind, and that his whole posterity 
existed in him. Consequently, whatever befell Adam, 
befell the race. In Adam's fall, the race fell. And what 
is to be particularly noted is, that they did not regard 
the fall of Adam considered as an individual, as any 
more guilty than the fall of each and every one of 
his posterity, or that original sin was any the less guilt 
in his posterity than it was in him. So far as responsi- 
bility was concerned, Adam and his posterity were aU 
alike guilty of apostasy. They were all involved in a 
common condemnation, because they were all alike con- 
cuiTent in the fall. The race fell in Adam, and conse- 
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qnontlyeach individual ot the race was in some mysteri- 
pns yet real manner, existent in this common parent ot 
«ill.' 

• TU. phrcalogj 1. ml l» b. mJmtood « iBiplrlnj U-t Ih. MM- 

J..1 .7*. s'" . *■*■«' -*■""■ *•""• " "" e— . »■"■ 

™ mt . mi, „«,»..* «.»..lm.e mllllo.. ot s.p.r.l. .ndmdn.b. 
Tk. .en.. 1. not m r«g..s«ion, km ■ •toljl'i, """Pl*. ""■•"•■ ^'."* '.' 

™ Tb. MMd..l ™.«l«ntl, (wltb tb. .TOptlo" of *• l»l ~n, 
,l,o U lmm,ai.l.ll ™t.d. "d 1. botb l.dl.M..! .„d pn.ncl .. .1- 
™.'b. r.,.l. of prb,i>g..ioo. ..d .«. of cr»llon. lo tb. ,..t...o of 
ri tb. oreotiop prop.! i. tb. origln.tl.P of lb. pi..™ .p.ci«>, "bi.b 
.»..i., I. indma..lM 1" it. prop.EUioii undo,- tb. pi»«mii|! md pio.i- 
aL.W, (bdt pot now .».ltoB,l .g.".J of tl» O"""' ™" »*"f *\" 
..dint mod. b,ioe tb. poo* bbmnolt,, of ..bleb lb. .ob«,.,.. »..J 
IS 1. ..ly .oofbo, ,»^- o, „.olf«..lto.. B-a •"• -■*" " 
...i. of bomio BO™«i""' """>' '" «"■' f"'" •«'"""'» '" ?* 5": 
,.ol.oi, lb... wooia b.™ b«.n 00 nwd of tb. ,nb«q..Dl pro.... of „d^ 

d^,!iaiitian, or ptopngalioii. . 

Tb. doolrin. of ISi.fcio»»» H ™v..l.oo.blj pior. mordrnt wilb 
f • ma sin iban ih«t of CWatiomsiB, and the only reason wby Au- 

i-r.line and olber. afWr hira. b.3ilat.d with repaid to it. /o.™i adoption, 
;,i, ii,'.nppo.«l ini»n,p.tibillt, wiib lb. doeliin. ot lb. .oal'. iminat.rial^ 
i„ and immonalit,. It bo~,..v, lb. dl.Onolion l«»«o eroalion and 
development be eiearly eonceived and rigoroa.ly observe.i, it will be .een 
tba. ib'er. i. no danpr of m.t.ri.li.m in tb. d..«n. of tb. .... propj- 
[l,m For devolopment cannot ehango tbe es^enee of tbat wbieh i. being 
d,.veloned It must unfold ibal, and only tbat, wbieti i. gnen m creation, 
ttgling .be cieaiion of tb. g..eri. man in M. -% of^^ 
W, i. 1. plain tbat bi. m.rc lndWdnall...on by p„p,«ati.n ~" » •"• 
,otb bi. pb,.i..l and .pirbnal nat.r» - it fo.nd tb.ni, .o fa, a. tbi. di.- 
Sion b.;,... n,i.d\nd m.,t.r i. coneernei lo, «■>"'■—'= 
™nvert.d into mind by m.re .xpan.ion, and noitb.r can mmd b. cbanged 
b^to matter by it. Both part, of man will, tbeietore, preeerv. their ongin- 
,.l ceatad oualitiM and eharaet.ri.tics in this proceaa of pTOpagation, or in- 

di "dnSrof Z i!«"* "■'* '• ■»•'"*■■ "T^'hT .S S 
; .ring .n4'proW4.nfi.l agency .of the C~ator. Tbat wbi.b i. .»h rf 
be pm.ag,t.d ,« Jk*. and that wbich I. .plrit will be propagated n. .prt , 
S:d'Tbl. hca... m„ propagation, or d„..opment, c.n.o, *,,.*. i»J 
or .Mcwce. If, therefore, it U conceded tiiat tb. ereaton oi man w.fl com 
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It is on this ground that they taught that original siit 
is real ain — is guilt. The sinfiil nature they held, couldi 
be properly charged upon eveiy child of Adam, as a na~ 
ture for which he, and not his Creator, was responsible, 
and which rendered him obnoxious to the eternal dis- 
pleasure of God — even though, as in the case of infants 
dying before the dawn of self-consciousness, this nature 
should never have manifested itself in conscious trans- 
gression. Every child of Adam fell from God, in Adam, 
and together with Adam, and therefore is justly charge- 
able with all that Adam is chargeable with, and precise- 
ly on the same ground, viz., on the ground that his fall 
was not necessitated, but self-determined. For the Will 
of Adam was not the Will of a single isolated indivi- 
dual merely : it was also, and besides this, the Will of 
the human species — the human Will generically. If he 
fell freely, so did his posterity — yet not one after an- 
other, and each by himself, as the series of individuals, 
in which the one seminal human nature manifests itself, 
were born into the world, but ah together and eiII at 
once, in that first ti-ansgrcssion, which stands a most 
awful and awfully pregnant event at the beginning of 
human history. 

The aim of the Westminster symbol accordingly, and, 
it may be added, of all the creeds on the Augustinian 
side of the controversy, was to combine two elements, 
eich having truth in it — to teach the fall of the human 
race as a unity, and, at the same time, recognize the ex- 
istence, ireedom, and guilt of the individual in the fall. 
Accordingly they locate the individual in Adam, and 

ptele, involving the origination from non-entity of the entire linmanity as a 
eyntliesis of matter and mind, flesh and spirit, than it follows that mere 
propagation, isking him up at thin point, cannot cliaiige (he essence upon 
eitlier side of Che complex btiing, but can only individualize it 
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make him, in some mysterious but real manner, a re- 
sponsible partaker in Adam's sin — a guilty shai-er, and, 
fin some solid sense of the word, co-a^evi in a common 
apostasy. As proof of this assertion, we shall quote 
from a few of the leading authors on this side of the 
great controversy. 

Augustine, although the first to philosophize upon this 
difficult point, in order to bring it within the limits of a 
doctrinal system, has, nevertheless, as it seems to us, not 
been excelled by any of his successors in the profundity 
and comprehensiveness of his views. He is explicit in 
teaching the oneness of the human race in Adam, and 
of the fall of Adam and his posterity in the first trans- 
gression. In his wrork on the desert and remission of 
sin, he says : " All men at that time sinned in Adam, 
since, in his nature, all men were as yet that one man." * 
And the sentiment is repeated still more distinctly in 
that most elaborate of his treatises — De Civitate Dei; a 
work which was the fruit of mature reason, and ripe 
Christian experience, and which, notwithstanding the 
crudity of some of its speculations on subjects pertain- 
ing to the sensuous nature of man, and to the physical 
nature generally, is unrivalled for the depth and clear- 
ness of its insight into all that is distinctively and pure- 
ly spiritual. " "We were all in that one man, since we 
were all that one man, who lapsed into sin through that 
woman, who was made from him previous to trans- 
gression. The form in which we were to live as individ- 
uals had not been created and assigned to us, mam, by mm, 
but that seminal nature was in existence, from which we 
were to-be propagated." f In the words of Neander, 
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" Augastine, supposed not only that that bondage, undet 
the principle of sin, by which sin is its own puDishmenii 
was transmitted by the progenitor of the human race tdi 
his posterity ; but also that the first transgression, as ani 
act, was to be imputed to the whole human race — that 
the guilt and the penalty were propagated from one to 
all. This participation of all in Adam's transgression, 
Augustine made clear to his own mind in this way : 
Adam was the representative of the whole race, and 
bore in himself the entire human natm'e and kind, in 
germ, since it was from him that it unfolded itself. And 
this theory would easily blend with Augustine's specula- 
tive form of thought, as he had appropriated to himself 
the Platonico-Aristotelian realism, in the doctrine of 
general conceptions, cmd conceived of general conceptions 
as the original types of the kind realized in individuai 
tilings." * 

Calvin, though not so explicit as his predecessor Au- 
gustine, or as some of hia successors, in regard to the 
precise nature of the individual's connection with Adam, 
yet leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader that he be- 
lieved in the original oneness of Adam and hia posterity, 
in the act of apostasy. He says : " It is certain that 
Adam was not only the progenitor, but, as it were, the 
root of mankind, and therefore all the race were necessa- 
rily vitiated in his con-upfion." Again he says : " He 
who pronounces that we were all dead in Adam, does also, 
at the same time, plainly declare that we were implica- 
ted in the guilt of his sin. For no condemnation could 

par farainam lapsus mt in paccatom, qua ^e illo facta est ante peccatura, 
Nondnm erat nobis aingillatim creata et distributa forma, in qua singuli 
viveremua ; a«d jam nalura sra( seminalia es qua propagateraur. — De Ci» 
Dei. XIII. 14. 
• ToiTej'a Neander, II. 609. 
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koh those who were perfectly clear from all chaige of 
niqnity," [as Adam's posterity would be, were each and 
Ivery maa merely a distinct and isolated individual, ex- 
sting entirely by himselt] Again he says: " No other 
ixplanation, therefore, can be given of our being said to 
le in Adam, than that his transgression not only procur- 
id misery and min for himself, but also precipitated our 
lature into similar destruction; and that not by his per- 
gonal guilt as, an individual, which pertains not to us, 
jut because he infected all his descendants with the cor- 
■uption into which he had fallen."* 

John Owen is mote explicit still, and he unquestion- 
jbly reflecta the views of the "Westminster divmes, to 
say nothing of his general profundity and clearness on 
ah pointd of systematic theology. In his treatise, enti- 
tled " A Display of Arminianism," t in connection with 
some other answers to the objection that original sin is 
not voluntary, and therefore cannot be sin in tlie sense of 
milt, he expressly affirms that it is voluntary, m some 

sense of that word— that it has the element of free self- 
deteimination in it. " But, thirdly," he says, " in respect 
to our wins, we are not thus innocent neither, for we ail 
sinned in Adam, as the apostle affirmeth. Now aH sin is 
voluntary, say the remonstrants, [tie party whom Owen 
was opposing, but whose statement in this case he was 
willing to grant,] and therefore Adam's transgression 
was our voluntary sin also, and that in divers respects ; 
first, in that his voluntary act is imputed to us as ours, 
ijy reason of the covenant which was made with him in 
out behalf; but because thin consisting in an imputation, 
must needs be exhdnsical to us; therefore, SCOT*, we 

* iQslitutes. Book II. Cluipter 1. Allen's Trans- 
t Works, V. 127. Russell's Sd. 
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say that Adam, being the root and head of all humafii 
kind, and we all branches from that root, all parts of thait 
body whereof he was the head, his will may be said th 
be ours ; we were then all that one man, (omnes eramua 
unus iUe homo, Aug.,) we were all in him, and had no 
other will but his; so that though that {viz., Adam's will) 
be extrinsical unto us, considered as particular persons, 
yet it (viz., Adam's will) is intrinsical, as we are all parts 
of one common nature ; as in him we sinned, so in him 
we had a will of sinning." Tn a passage in his " Vindi- 
ciffi EvangelicEe," * he also says, " By Adam sin entered 
into the world, so that all sinned in him, and are made 
sinners thereby — so that also his sin is called the 'sin 
of the world;' in him all mankind sinned, and his sin is 
imputed to them."-|- 

* Works, VIII, p. 222. EusseU'a Ed. 

t This sama reasoning, from the basis of realiBm, is seen in John Eohiii- 
Bon, the paalorof the I'ljmoutli Pilgrims. In his "Defence of the doctrine 

of tlie Synod of Dort," he answers the qpesiion, Did infants sin in Adara 1 

— Ill the Bfflnnative, on the ground thai ihej " had being in Adiim flfter a 
sort, namely, ao far as thej were ia him. If they had ijeing in Adam any 
way, they had life also in him ; for nothing in Adam was dead, but all 
living; their being, therefore, so far as it was in him, waa a living being." 
This ' being,' Bobinson goes on to argue, was tliat of a rational existence 
composed of understanding and will. — Eobinaon's Works, L 404 et seq. 
Congregational Board's Ed. 

Leigh, a graduate of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, published a system of divin- 
ity in 1654, which has the intpiiniotur of Edmund Calamj. In it we find 
the following : 

" The first Adam represented all mankind, and the second all the elect. 
Corf laigM as ladl gnmnd am impulatioa on a noiurrt/, osoa a mysticid, anion 
Omnes eramas aaas iUe homo. (AugQstinc) ; therefore the sin of tliat one man 
is the sin of ns all. 

" (Ejection. This sin of Adam, being but one, could not defile tho uni- 
versal nature. Socimis, 

"Answer. Adam had in him the whole natura of mankind, I Cor, 15 ; 
47; by one offence the whole nature of man was defiled, Rom. 5 ^!2, 17. 
" Objeclion. Adam's sin was not volnntory in na, we never gave consent 



'• Aassier. Tlierc is a two-fold will. i. Valaiilas ac 
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One move quotation, shall suffice, in corroboration of 
Ithe view presented of the oneness of Adam and his poa- 
iterity, in respect both to the act and the guilt of apos- 
tasy, and this shall be from Jonathan Edwards. In his 
treatise upon original sin, after citmg the passage, " By 
one man sin entered into the world," he adds, "this pas- 
sage implies that sin became tmiversal in the world, and 
not merely (which would be a trifling insignificant asser- 
tion) that one man, who was made first, sinned first, be- 

of man was represented in Adam, therefore the will of nature was sufficient 
to conyey the sin of nature. 2. VoUr^ per^ome, hj every actniil sin we 
inalify Adam's broach of coTstiant. Horn. 5 : 12, 19 seems clear for the im- 
intation of Adam's sin. All were in Adam, and sinned in him, as, sfler 
Aiienatine, Beza doth interpret If S in Item, 5 : 12 ; and so om- last trans- 
lators in the mai^ent. And though it be rendered, ' for that all have sin- 
ned ' by ns the Sjriao, Erasnins, Vatablna. Calvin, and Piseatonus, yet miuK 
,i ftj so unrf^ratooi thd all kam >mned in Adarn. For oOierimse, it u> «<«("« 
that aii aprn whom deaih hath passfd ta»e si»7ied, at immdy in/onts «ealy i»™. 
It is not said off are simers, but, all ha«e sianed, which imporla an impnta^ 
tion of Adam's art nnto his posterity. 
" Some divines do not differ so much r« as modo loquemli about this point. 

They grant the imputation of Adam'a sin to his posterity, m some ae„se, 
so «s that there is a eommnnication of it with them, and the g«ilt is charg- 
ed upon them, yet they deny the imputation of it to posterity as it was 
Adams's personal sin. But it ie not lo be considered as Adam's personal 
sin but as the sin of all mankind, whose person Adam did then represent. 
Adam's personal sin did infect the whole nature, and ever since the nature 
hath infected the personal aotions."-Le;gh'6 Body of Divinity, Boob IV. 

Chap' 1- ^ ^ , ^ ;, 

" The whole history of (he first man evinces, that he was not looked npon 
as an individual person, hut that the whole human nature was considered 
in him. For it was not said (o our first parents only, lacrease a«d miliiply ,■ 
by virtue of which words the propagation of the human race is still oontin- 
ned ■ nor is it true of Adam only, Itvrnot good that num shotM be alone ; nor 
does that conjngal iaw concern hira alone, Therefore Ao3l a man Uave hk 
father and to n«.(W, a«d th,^ two shJl be o^ejk^h ; which Christ still urges 
( Mt. 19:5); nor did the penalty, which God threatened to Adam in case of 
sin affect h'im alone, 2)ji*/!3 ihoa ahalt die; but deatkpassed upon all men, as 
the Apostle observes. All which loudly proclaim, that Adam was here 
considered as the head of mankind." - Wilsius on the Covenants, II, H. 
33 
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fore other men sinned ; or that it did not so happen thai 
many men began to sin just together at the same mo^ 
ment." " The latter part of the veree " (he goes on to say) 
' and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, . 
for that all have sinned,' shows that in the eye of the 
Judge of the world, in Adam's first sin all sinned ; not 
only in some sort, but ail sinned so as to be exposed to 
that death and final destruction, which is the proper wag'CS 
of sin.'" In another chapter of this treatise he combats the 
objection made against the imputation of Adam's sin to 
his posterity "that such imputation is unjust and un- 
reasonable, inasmuch as Adam and his posterity are not 
one and the same," (one of the principal objections to 
the doctrine, and a fatal one, if it can maintained). He 
combats it by denying the truth of the affirmation, that 
Adam and his posterity are not one and the same, and 
by establishing the contrary position by as profound and 
truthful a course of speculation as ever emanated from his 
mind. " I think," (he .says) "it would go far towai-ds 
directing ua to the more clear and distinct conceiving and 
right stating of this affair, (of original sin,) were we 
steadily to bear this in mind,: that God, in each step of 
his proceeding with Adam, in relation to the covenant 
or constitution established with him, looked on his pos- 
terity £is being one with Mm. *■ * • Therefore, I am 
humbly of opinion, that if any have supposed the chil- 
dren of Adam to come into the world with a double 
gwiU : one, the guilt of Adam's sin ; another, the guilt 
arising from their having a corrupt heart, they have not 
BO well conceived of the matter. The guiU a man has on 
his soul at his first existence is one and simple, viz., the 
guilt of the original apostasy, the guilt of the sin by 
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which the species first rebelled from God. * * The 
■fiirst existing' of a con-upt disposition in the hearts of 
) Adam's posterity is not to be looked upon as sin belong- 
ing to them, distinct from their participation of Adam's 
first sin: it is, as it -^erefthe extended pollution of that sin, 
through the whole tree, by virtue of the constituted union 
of the branches with the root; or the inlierence of the sin 
of that head of the species in the members, in the eon- 
sent and concurrence of the hearts of the members, ■ 
with the head in that first act." Edwards also quotes 
with approbation the foUowiug from Stapfer : " It is ob- 
jected against the imputation of Adam's sin, that we 
never committed the same sin with Adam, neither m 
number nor in kind. I answer, we should distingukh 
herc^between the physical act itself, which Adam com- 
mitted, and the morahty of the action and consent to it 
If we have respect only to the external act, to be sure it 
must be confessed that Adam's posterity did not put 
forth their hands to the forbidden fruit : in which sense 
that act of transgression, and that fall of Adam, cannot 
be physically one with the sin of his posterity. But if 
we consider the morality of the action, [i. e. the volun- 
tary ground of it,] and what consent there is to it, it is 
altogeiher to be maintained that his posterity committed 
the same sin both in number and in liind, inasmuch as 
tliey are to be locked upon as consenting to it : for where 
there is a consent to a sin, there the same sin is commit- 
ted. Seeing, therefore, that Adam, with all his poster- 
ity, constitute but one moral person, and are united in 
the same covenant, and are transgressors, of the same 
law, they are also to be looked upon as having, in a 
moral estimation, committed the same transgression of 
the law both in manner and in kind." Edwards finally 
remarks, that all the objections that can be brought 
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against the doctrine of the imputation of Adam's sin to 
his posterity, are summed up in this assumption and^ 
assertion — viz., that Adam and his posterity are not{ 
originally one, but aie from first to last entirely distinct 
and individual agents : this assumption he earnestly de- 
nies, and enters into a long and subtle investigation, well 
worthy any man's study, of what is meant by personal 
identity, to show that there is no absurdity or contradic- 
tion in the hypothesis, that, by the divine establishment 
and constitution, all of Adam's posterity were, in some 
real and important sense, in him and one with him.' 

Any one who will take the pains to study the history 
of the doctrine of original sin, and to trace its develop- 
ment, will find that the more profound minds in tlie Chris- 
tian church have ever sought to relieve the subject of 
those difficulties which encompass it, by this doctiine of 
the oneness of Adam with his posterity. A mystery 
overhangs, and, perhaps, ever must overhang the nature 
and possibility of tbis oneness ; but this mysfei-y being 
once waived, or put up with by the mind, the principal 
difficulties that beset the doctrine of a sinful nature orig- 
inated antecedently to all consciousness, Emd beginning 
to manifest itself in the case of every individual with the 
first dawn of self-consciousness, disappear. Granting 
the possibility and the fact of the individual's fall in 
Adam and with Adam, then it is easy to see how this 
fall can be charged as guilt upon the individual, and the 
sinful nature be truly and really a self-determined and 
responsible nature, deserving and incurring the wrath of 
God. Original sin, by this hypothesis, is seen to be the 
work of the creature, and not the Creator, the chief pecu- 
liarity in this case being, that it was originated by th« 

« Edwards on Original Sin. Part IV. Cl.eip. 3. 
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Whole race, and for the whole race, mi as it exists in the 
historical series of its individual members^ byi as it existed 
.a seminal and common nature in the first man. 

With regard to the possibility of such a co-existence 
of Adam and his posterity, little can be said, although 
the more the mind reEects upon the subject, the less sur- 
prising does it aeeni. One thing is certain, that the 
mysteriousness of the subject has not deten-ed the human 
mind firom receiving the doctrine. Wc see the clearest 
and deepest minds of the church, men of unquestioned 
intellectual power, and of profound insight into their own 
hearts, drawn, as bj a spell, to this hypothesis, as the 
best theory by which to free the doctrine of original sin 
from its principal diiiicnlties i and this fact of itself con- 
stitolES a sti-oiig ground for the bebet that the truth lies 
in this direction. 

1. We would merely call attention, however, to the 
fact, that the doctrine of the oneness and co-existence of 
the race in the first man, by no means contradicts what 
wc Isnow from physiology, but rather finds a corrobora- 
tion from it. When the fust individuals of a new speciea 
are created out of nothing by the Creator of aU things, 
the syeciej, as wcH as these individuals, is created. The 
remaining individnals of the speciea — the posterity of 
the iinit pair — do not come into existence each by a 
new iiat, hire that which called the first intu being, but 
by a propagation. The primordial elements of all the 
individnals of the scries are created, when the first pau 
of the species is created, and then are developed into a 
scries of mdividuals. Any catastrophe, therefore, any 
radical change that befalls these first individuals, affects 
the whole species, and in precisely the same way. If 
that science, whose business it is to investigate the nature 
and mutual relations of the species and the individual, 
23" 
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and to give an account of the development of the crea- 
tion of God, teaches anything, it teaches this. 

2; The other principal objection — th,at the individual 
was never conscious of tJiis fall iii Adam — has been 
removed by what has been advanced in regard to the 
possibility of a voluntary action that is deeper than con- 
sciousness. If there can be, and actually Is, action of 
the human Will, unaccompanied by self-consciousness, 
then it is not absurd or self-contradictory to affirm that 
the Will of the whole species, generically including the 
Will of every individual within it, fell in the first man. 

The doctrine of original sin, then, as stated in the 
Westminster Catechism taken in its strict and literaj 
acceptation, we deem to be in accordance with the 
teaching of Scripture on this subject. Only put up with 
the inexplicability of the oneness, and co-existence, of 
Adam and his posterity — only grant this assumption, 
which all the analogies in the world of physical nature, 
and all the investigations of physiology, yet seem to cor- 
roborate — and we can hold to a sinful nature, and a 
siiifol nature that is guilt. We know of no other theory 
that does not in the end, either reduce sin to a minimum, 
by recognizing no sin but that of single volitions, or else, 
while asserting a sinful nature, does it at the expense of 
human freedom and responsibility. And surely a theory 
wliieh removes the real and honest difficulties that cling 
to one of the most vexed questions in theology, ought not 
to be rejected merely on the ground of a mystery that 
attaches to one of its parts. Manifest absurdity and self- 
contradiction would be the only valid gi^ounds for reject- 
ing it; and these, we think, cannot be fixed upon it. 

In conclusion, we would say, that we cannot think, 
with some, that such speculations into a difficult doctrine 
like that of original sin, are valueless — that tJiey merelj 
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baffle the mind and harden the heart. We rise from this 
investigation with a more profound belief than ever, in 
'the doctrine of the innate and total depravity of man — 
of his bondage to evil, and his guilt in this bondage. It 
is only when we turn away our eye from the particular 
exhibitions of sin to that evil nature that lies under them 
aJi, and lies under them all the while — it is only when 
we turn away from what we rfo to what we are — -that we 
become filled with that deep sense of guilt, that profound 
self-abasement, before the infinite purity of God, and that 
utter seif-despau", which alone fit us to be the subjects 
of renewing and sanctifying grace. If the church and 
the ministry of the present day need any one thing more 
than another, it is profound views of sin ; and if the cur- 
rent theology of the day is lacking in any one thing, it is 
in that thorough -going, that truly philosophic, and, at th« 
same time, truly edifying theory of sin, which runs like a 
strong muscular cord through all the soundest theology 
of the church. 
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ETHICAL NATURE OF BOTH GOD AND MAN/ 



It is a very important question whether, in the recon- 
ciliation of man with God, the change of feeling and 
relationship that confessedly occurs between the parties, 
is solely upon the side of man, or whether that method 
which proposes to bring about peace and harmony be- 
tween the sinner and his Judge, contains a provision 
that refers immediately to the being and ethical nature 
of God. Is the Divine Essence absolutely passive, and 
ertfirely unaifected by the propitiatory death of Christ, 
anci is all the movement and affection that occurs con- 
fined to human nature ; or is there'in the Godhead itself, 
by virtue of its essential nature and quality, something 
that requires a judicial satisfaction for sin, and which, 
when satisfied, produces the specific seme of satisfaction, 
or, to use a biblical term, of " propitiation," in the Deity 
himself? In short, ia the reconciliation of man with God, 
merely and wholly subjective, an occurrence in the 
human soul bnt no real event and fact in the Divine 
Mind? Is the sinner merely reconciled to God, God 
remaining precisely the same towards him that He is 
irrespective of the work of Christ, and antecedent to his 
appropriation of that work; or does God first, by and 

* liuprmted from the Bibliotlieca SLicra, Oct. 1859. 
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tliroogh a jndioial iiiBictioii of his own providing, and 
lois own endnring in the person of tlie Son, — Himself 
'the judge, Himself the priest. Himself the saonfice,— 
coneiliate his own holy jnstioe lowatda the guilty, and 
thereby lay the foundation for the coitsciomness of recoii- 
cilialion in the penitent*.'* 

The phraseology of scripture teaches, beyond a doubt, 
that the transaction of reconciliation is not confined ex- 
clusively to human nature. We are told, for example, 
by the apostle John, that "Jesus Christ the righteous is 
the propUiation for our sins." t Propitiation is the strong 
word employed to denote the real nature of Christ's 
work by that mild and loving apostle whose intuition 
of Christianity some biblical critics would array against 
that of Paul, and in whose writings they profess to find 
only the doctrine of Bpirilual fife and sanctification, and 
not that of expiation and justification. But this term 
certainly implies two parties, — an olfendmg and an 

* That Goa in the work of ntonement, ie both the first cause and last 
pnd or hi otlier woiiIb, «t once tlie propitiating and the offended party, is 
plainlrVngh. m ..eh »» .. » Cor. t. .8. and Colo.s. h 20 : " God ha.h 
wonew". to »•.«*; hjjosnarhmt. It ,lea.«I God . . ■ hj 
ChZ "iSooelle all tiu^. to »,»« h.nnj natd. p.«e tln.nijh ft. 
h'ood of his cross." Jajfasifne notices this tiict in the following manner , 
"How hast Then lored na, for whom Ho that thought it no rohbciy to he 
o,"l with Th«,, wa. made .nhject eren to the death of the cross, He alone, 
S™ng the dead, having poie, to lay d.m His lifo, and power to ,ak. 
for ns to Theo Mh oictor and vktiai, and therefore victor hecanse 
L'^ctin i fo; ns, to Thee, left p™.l o-i soiri/Sc., and therefore priest 
La.., the sac.««."-Confis.,„.s, X. xllll^.S. "•■•-*"«'■■, 
exprased in a ver, dens, and comprehensive fcrm t, Mm Ks.d, on, of 
the foimnna. of th. Edbnnatim. : " lp» den., Ipse s,«,do,, ipse hctii 
pros. des. sIK.ati.ii>cit-"-Doe.nsls Incmalionis, e. 17. And Fa««l 
makes', similar remark m his f.agm.nt.r, refiee.ons : "igon. o.mns 
est ah origino mnndl. Tito iiidgo liimsoll « ft. saonfice. - Thoughts, 
London Ed. hy Peaxee, p. 255. 
t 1 John n, 2. 
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offended one. "A mediator," argues Paul, in his Bpistle 
to the Galatiaiis, " is not a mediator of one ;" tliat is, iiii 
order to mediation, there nriuat be two persons between! 
whom to mediate. In lilie manner, propitiation implies 
that one being has wakened the just displeasure of 
another being, and that the latter needs to be placated 
by some valid and satisfactory method. Propitiation, 
therefore, — an idea that weaves the warp and weaves 
the woof of (he entire scriptures, — if it has any solid 
signification, looks Godward.* God, and not man, is 
tjje party primarily oifended by sin. It is his nature 
which re<.]uires the propitiatory sacrifice, and he him- 
self provides it. " Since, in his crucifixion," says John 
Howe, " Christ was a sacrifice, that is, was placatory and 
reconciling, and since reconciliations are always mutual, 
of both the contending parties to one another, it must 
have the proper influence of a sacrifice immediately upon 
both, and as well mollify men's hearts towards God, as 
procure that he should express favorable inclinaiions 
towards them." f 

Another very pointed scripture text, from which we 

* This is very apparent when we analyze those words in clifferent lan- 
guages which bring to view the relation of sinflil man to the Supremo Buing. 
Tlie primary meaning always implies that the ife% is displacent, Md jt ia 
only the secondary significaMon Uiat refora to the ereatnx-e. The word i\(fcr- 
Ko^ia., for example, in Homer, is always ofgective in its signification when 
applied to the gods. 'U.daictabai &eiy primarily means £o appease God, to 
proilnce a favorable feeling or aflaetion in God, and then in a secondary 
sense to reconcile oneself to him, Jo attain a pencefui (feeling suhjecSyely. 
The Sflxon hot (whence the modern boot) signifies n compensataon paid to 
an injured party, a redressing, recompense, amends, satiBfection, offering ; 
then a remedy or cure, effected by sudi compensation ; and lasib/, a repest- 
OB(!a,7\?iieHnijj,re!tor;nj,wrou^t oat by raeansof boot or satisfeotion giTOn. 
In this way repentance is inaeparahle from atonement ; and its gennineness 
is evinced by the cordialiiy with which judicial satisfaction is rendered, if (t 
can be, or appi-opriuted aa ronderod by a snbstitme, in esse it cannot be. 

t Living Temple, Pt. II. c. 5. (Vol. L p. 81, Now York Ed.). 
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:::annot deduce anything but the doctnne of a real satis- 
faction of the Divine Nature by the work of Christ, is 
the, declaration of Paul, that " if while we were yet [im- 
penitent] sinnera Christ" died for us, much more, then, 
being now justified by his biood we ahall be saved from 
wrath through him." * Whose wrath is this, from which, 
the apostle teaches, we are saved by the propitiatory 
death of Christ? Is it the wrath of man, and not the 
wrath of God? Most certainly it is not from that selfish 
and wicked passion in the human heart, which we most 
commonly associate with the term anger, that we are 
delivered by the blood of redemption. But may it not 
be our own moral indignation merely, and not that of 
our Creator and Judge, to which the apostle refers? 
May not the appeasing effect of Christ's blood of expia- 
tion be confined to the human conscience solely, and 
tlicrc be noactual pacification of any attribute or feeling 
ill the Deity ? But this is only a part of the truth. We 
[io, indeed, need to be saved from the terrible wrath and 

{remordere) upon us after the commission of sin, — and 
of this we shall speak in its place, — but we need pri- 
marily to be saved from the judicial displeasure of that 
immaculate SpiiiiT, in whose character and ethical 
feeling towards sin the human conscience itself has its 
eternal ground and authority, and of which it is the 
most sensitive index and measure. 

The natural teaching, then, of these and similar pas- 
sages of scripture is, that the atoning sacrifice of the 
God-man renders, "propitious" towards the trans- 
gressor, that particular side of the Divine Nature, and 
that one specific emotion of the living God, which other- 
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wise and without it is displacent and unappeased. 
This atonement is a satisfaction for the ethical nature 
of God as well as man. This propitiation sustains art 
immediate relation to an attribute and quality in the 
Divine Essence, and exerts a specific influence upon it. 
By it God's holy justice and mora! anger against sin 
are conciliated to guiity man, that man's remorseful 
conscience may, as a consequence of this pacification 
in the Divine Essence, experience the peace that passeth 
all understanding. It will therefore be the purpose of 
this Essay to evince that the piacular work of the in- 
carnate Deity sustains relations to both the nature of 
God and the nature of man ; and more particularly to 
show that the pacification of the human conscience 
itself is possible only in case Ihere has been an antece- 
dent propitiation and satisfaction of that side of the 
Divine Nature which is the deep and eternal ground of 
conscience. 

Before coinraencing the discussion, we would in the 
very outset guard against a misconception, which 
almost uniformly arises in a certain class of minds, and 
which is not only incompatible with any just under- 
standing of the doctrine of atonement, but prevents 
even a dispassionate and candid attention to it. When 
it is asserted that "God requires to be propitiated," and 
that " his wrath needs to be averted by a judicial inflic- 
tion upon the sinner's substitute," the imago imme- 
diately arises before such minds of an eniaged and 
ugly demon, whose wrath is wron^, and who must be 
pacified by some other being than himself. Such mmds 
labor under a twofold error, of which they ought to be 
disabused. Their first fatal misconception 11, that the 
Divine anger is selfish and vindictive, instead of just 
and vindicative of law. And their second con^ii'-ts in 
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tlieir assumption that the placation issues from some 
other sonree than the offended One himself. Assuming, 
as they do, that anger in God is illegitimate, the attribu- 
tion of this emotion to him, of course uodeifies him. 
And assuming, still further, that wrath against the sin- 
ner's sin cannot exist at the same instant with com- 
passion towards the sinner's sml, they find no pity m 
the Deity as thus defined. His sole emotion must be 
that of wrath, because, as they imagine. He can have 
but one feeling at atime, and therefore the creature who 
has incurred God's displeasure must look elsewhere 
than to God for the source of hope and peace. 

Now this whole view overlooks the complex nature, 
the infinite plenitude, of the Godhead Tor at the very 
instant when the immaculate holiness of God is burn- 
ing with intensity, and reacting by an organic reeoil 
against sin,' the infinite pity of God is yearning with a 
fathomless desire to save the transgressor from the effects 
of this vtim displeasure. The emotion of anger against 

.in i. constitutional to the Deity, and is irrepressible at 
the sight of sin. But this is entirely compatible with 
the existence and exercise of another and opposite feel- 
ing, at the very same moment, in reference, not indeed 
to the sin, but to the soul of the sinner.f Mercy and 

* The hiHpired words that expresE Uie emotion of displaMnej' m the 
Divino Being are sKutling frotn their eneigy and yiridness. The pnmary 
sensuous meaning, or the visoal image called up hy them, illostrah^ tine. 
The Torb csi. employed in Ps. yii. H, signifies to /«nn ft ihe ir^uih; the 
yerb qiT means to ™( up, or break up, into piem ; the verb a38 sy;nifies to 
fc-,nl»; i W ,l™,ji 1*0 *.!« Jri «.«i ; .«!. Doe. not (he .ppli.atto. of 
snel, words as llieso to the emotion, ot the Deity miply an inspnaooa thai 
inelade. pbmseologj " we" ■• iil»" ' ,"'"'''' •" nmn.plied writer ven- 
tnre nnon sneh diction in sneh a eonneetion 1 ^ ^ 

1 The two emotions of which we are spei.king, are clearly discriminated 
ten each other by the fact tlmt one of them is conslitullonal, and the other 
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truth meet together, righteousness and peace kiss each 
other, in the Divine Essence ; and it is a mutilated and 
meagre conception of the Godhead that can grasp but 
one of these opposites at once. Even within the nar- 
row and imperfect sphere of human life there may he, 
and were man holier, there often would be, the most 
holy and unselfish indignation at wrong doing, united 
with the utmost readiness to suffer and die if need be 
for the eternal welfare of the wrong doer. 

Such being the actual relation of indignation to com- 

Tolantary. Tlio Divine «Tath (o/jyft ©eoG, Rom. i. 18), issues from the 
necesBary antftgonisiii between the pure essence of tlie Godhead, and moral 
evil. It is, tliecefore, natma!, organic, necessai'y, and eteinal, Tlie logical 
idea of tiiB Holy implies it. But tlia love of benevolence, or the Divine 
compaasion, issues from the volantery diBpositicm of God, — from his heart 
and affections. It is good-will. Jt is, conseciuently, easy to see that the 
existence of the consljcntjonai emotion is perfectly compatible with that of 
the voluntary, iu one and the same being, and at one and the same moment ; 
and, ill God, from all eternity, since ha is tmcliangeable. Saya Augustine 
(TiBctatus in Joannem, 110); "It is written, 'God commendeth his love 

tow;irtlB U9, in that, while we were yet einners, Christ died for us ' (Bom. v. 
8). He loved ns, therefore, even when, in tfie exercise of enmity against 
him, we were working iniquity. And yet it is said ivith |ier6jct truth : ' Thou 
hatest, O Lord, all workers of iniquity ' (Ps. v. 5). Wherefore, in a won- 
derful and divine manner, Ae both hated mid loved us oi the same time. He 
bated us, as being difterent from what be bad made tis ; but as our iniquity 
had not entirely destroyed bis work in ns, be conld at the same time, in 
every one of ns, hate what we had dons and love what he bad created In 
eveiy inKtan<^ it is ti'niy said of God : ' Thou hateat nothing which thou 
hast made ; for never wouldest (liou have made anything, if thou hadst 
hated it' (Wisdom xi, 24)." (3i/i>m, after quoting the above from Angus- 
tine, remarks (Institutes II. xvi. 31 ; " God, who is the perfection of rijrhf- 
eoiisnesa, cnnnot love iniquity, which he beholds in ns all. We all, tliere- 
fbi-e, have in us that which deserves God's hatj'ed. Wherefore, in respect 
to one corrupt nature, and the sncceeding depravity of our lives, we are all 
really ofFunsive to God, guilty in his sight, and horn to tlie damnation of helL 
Bnt becanse the Lord will not lose in us that which is his own, ho yet dis- 
covers something that his goodness may love. For notwithsBinding we are 
sinners through our own fault, yet we are still his creatures ; notwithKtand- 
juu wo have brought death upon ourselves, yet be had created us for life." 
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passion in flie Divine Essence, it is plain tliat it is God 
himself that propitiates himself to the transgressor. In 
the incarnate person of the Son, God voluntarily en- 
dures the weight of hia own judicial displeasure, in 
order that the real criminal may be spared. The Divine 
eompafision itself bears the inflictions of the Divine in- 
dignation, in the place of the transgressor.* That ethi- 
cal emotion in the being of God, which from the nature 
and necessity of the case is incensed against sin, God 
himself placates by a personal self-sacrifice that inures 
to the benefit of the creature, The "propitiation" 
spoken of by the apostle John is, therefore, no oblation 
ab extra, no device of a third party, or even of man 
himself, to render God placable towards man. It is 
wholly ab intra, a se//-oblation upon the part of Deity 
itself, by which to satisfy those immanent and eternal 
imperatives of the Divine Nature which without it must 
find their satisfaction in the punishment of the trans- 
gressor, or else be outraged. Neither does the purpose 
to employ this method of salvation, to provide this sat^ 
isfaction of ethical and judicial claims, originate outside 
of the Divine Nature. God is inherently willing to 
forgive; and there is no proof of this so sirong as the 
fact, that he does not shrink from this amazing self- 
sacrifice which forgiveness necessitates. The desire f« 
save his transgressing and guilty creature wells up and 
overflows from the depths of his own compassionate 

* In all these statements wg wonld Im nnderstoofl as mflkitiff them in 
harmony witli, and subject to, all tlie timitalionB of the catholic doctrine 
of the two natures in the one Person of Christ. The Divine Natave, in 
itself, is impaaslble ; but we have scriptural wamint in icls xs. 38, for say- 
ing that God incitrruitP; or the (!od~M-m, is passible, and suffers and dies. 
Hence, while there can be no ti'anster of pi-eilicates from one nature to the 
otlier, the predicates of both natures alike belong lo the Pason, and that 
Person is GoJ as well as man. 
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lieait, and needs no soliciting or prompting from with- 
out. Side by side in the Godhead, tlieo, there dwell; 
the impulse to punish and the desire to pardon ; but the 
deaire to pardon is realized in act, by carrying oui the 
impulse to punish, not indeed upon the person of the 
criminal, but upon that of his substitute. And the sub- 
stitute is the Punisher Himself! Side by side in the 
Godhead there reside the emotion of moral wrath and 
the feeling of pity ; but the feeling of pity is manifested, 
not by denying, but by asserting, the entire legitimacy 
of the emotion of moral wrath, and "propitiating" its 
holy intensity by a suificient oblation. And that obla- 
tion is incarnate Deity Itself! 

Viewed from this central point, and under this focal 
light, how impossible it is not to recognize both lowe and 
wrath in the Godhead,* and how impossible it is to 
conceive of a schism in the Divine Being, and separate 
his justice from his mercy. It is a real "propitiation" 
of the Divine anger against sin ihat is effected, but it 
is a propitiation that is effected by the Deity himself, 
out of his own self-sacrificing and principled com- 
passion. 

Turning now to the discussion of the theme pro- 
posed, the first step requires us to consider the i-eiation 
which the ethical nature of man sustains to the ethical 
nature of God. For if both alike are to be satisfied by 
one and the same atoning work of one and the same 

* The inapii-ed assertion that " God is a consuming fire " (Heb. xi. 39), 
is just as cat^oiical and unqualified as tlie inspired assertion that " God is 
love"(lJohiiiv. 8), or the inspii-od assertion that "God is light" (IJoIin 
i. 5), Hence it is as inaocurnte to resolve all the Divine emoljons into 
love, BB it would be to I'esolve them ^1 into ivi'ath. The troth is, that it is 
the Divine Essence alone, and not any one pavKcular attribute, that can be 
logically regarded aa the anitj in which all die characteristic qiialilios of 
tJie Deitj centre and inhere. 
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Pcreon, the Lord Jesns Christ, it is plain iliat llicre 
most be some common liindrednesa and sympathy 
between tliem. What then is the actual relation that 
exists between conscience in man and the attribute of 
justice in God ? Do they give differing judgments with 
respect to the demerit of sin, and do they require differ- 
ent methods of satisfaction for it ? Is the human con- 
science clamorous for an atonement, while the Divine 
Nature is wholly indifferent ? Or, does the judicial sen- 
timent in the Deity demand the infliction of penalty 
upon crime, while that of man is opposed to such an 
infliction ? Is there, or is there not, an entire and per- 
fect agreement between the finite faculty and the infi- 
nite attribute, upon these points, so that in reference to 
sin and guilt, what God requires, man's moral nature 
also insists upon, and what an awakened conscience 
craves, eternal Justice also demands ? 

The moral reason, as containing for its substance and 
inlay the moral law of God, and the conscience as the 
faculty that testifies with respect to the harmony or the 
hostility of the will with this law, — this side of human 
nature is a part of that " image and likeness of God," 
after which man was originally created. These faculties 
have to do with what is religious, ethical, eternal ; and, 
notwithstanding the apostasy and corruption of man's 
heart and will, they still constitute a point of connection 
and communication between the being of man and the 
being of God. The moral reason and conscience are 
the intellectual media whereby, if we may so speak, 
man and his Maker are put en rapport. When the 
Eternal Judge addresses the creature upon the subject 
of religion, upon the duties which he owes, and the 
liabilities under which he stands, he speaks first of all, 
not to his imagination, or his taste, or his hostile heart, 
24- 
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or his perverse will, but to his moral sense and seiiti-. 
inenf. When God begins the work of conviction, and 
in order to this throws in an influence from his own ' 
holy and immaculate Essence, He first shoots a pang 
through this part of man's complex being. This, like 
Darien, is the isthmus of volcanic fire that both divides 
and joins the oceans. 

Here, then, if anywhere in the being of man, we are 
to looli for views of the Deity that correspond to his 
real nature and character. And here, in particular, we 
are to find the true index of his judicial emotions to- 
, wards sin, and the clue to what his ethical nature and 
feeling demands in order to its remission. We must 
not ask the sinful heart, or the taste, or the mere under- 
standing, what God thinks of sin, and what is his feel- 
ing respecting it. Upon these points we must take 
counsel of the conscience. For the God of the selfish 
heart is the deity of sentimentalism ; the God of the 
imagination and the taste is the beautiful Grecian 
Apollo ; the God of the understanding merely is the 
cold and unemotional abstraction of the deist and the 
pantheist; but the God of the conscience is the living 
and holy God of Israel, — the God of punishments and 
atonements. This ethical part of man's being, then, 
has a closer affinity than any other part with the Divine 
Essence, and consequently its phenomena, its pangs 
and its pacification, have a more intimate connection 
than those of any other of his powers, with the pro- 
cesses of the Eternal Mind. This is the finite contact- 
ing point in man that corresponds with the infinite sur- 
face in God. The moral reason and conscience, thus 
having their counterpart and antithesis in the Deity, 
must, therefore, be regarded as indexes of him, and partic- 
ularly of what goes on in his being in relation to human 
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siin and guilt. The calm condemnation of man's ethi- 
cal nature, and tiie unselfish organic remorse of his con- 
Boicnce, which are consequent upon his transgression 
ot law, are effluences from that Being whose eyes " de- 
Jour all iniquity." The righteous indignation into 
which the judicial part of the human soul is stirred by 
'sin, is the finite hut h(mo^im£om expression of that anger 
against moral evil which burns with an eternal intensity 
nVthe purity of the Divine Essence. 

Hence it follows that a careful examination of what 
we find in the workings of this part of the human con- 
stitution, instead of deterring, will compel us to trans- 
fer in the same species to God, what exists in man in 
only a finite degree. In other words, the emotion of the 
human conscience towards sin will be found to be the 
same in Mnd with the emotion of God towards sin. 
The analysis must, indeed, be very careful. We must 
eliminate from the indignation of the moral sense all 
elements of selfish passion that have become mixed 
wilh it, owing to that corruption of human nature which 
prevents even as serious a power as conscience from 
woiking with a perfectly normal action.* We must 
clarify remorse until the residuum left is pure spiritual 
wrath against pnie wickedness. Wo must do our 
nimost, under the illumination of divine truth and the 
actuation of the Holy Spirit, to have conscience do lis 

• T„,cl remnrk. vjon Eph. t: 8S, fcU « St. P«ul i. not. m bo many 
mdonond him, eondoKenains to linni.n Mrmily, unit B.png : Yonr 
„„™ AnU not U, ImpnloJ to jo. ™ » .lo.lf ,0. pU « .~y Wo«i msht 
mI ■ ■ bnt nlhor, ■ B= ,. Bigry, y.l m Ihl- .nger ot jo.» .uBir no .inM 
olomml to mingle ; ' Ih.m 1. tliat lUoh may deav. e«n to a nghBon, 
miL-er the ^opopyKte^i, Uie Imlatlon. the exasperation, which must he dis- 
TT.i^ert at onee- that so, being defeeated of tliia imparor element which 
miedcd with it' that only which oaght to lemain, may remain." - Sy«o- 
mj^Msti/N. T , §37. 
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perfect, unmixed work; and then we need not shrink 
from asserting, that this righteous displaccncy of the, 
moral sense, against the voluntary wickedness, is pre-' 
cisely the same emotion in specie with the wrath of God." 
It will aid us if at this point we direct attention to 
the distinction between the human conscience and the 
human heart; and particularly to the difference between 
emotion in conscience a.aA.emotion in the hearty The 
feelings and passions of the corrupt human heart we 
cannot, in any form, attribute to God. Envy, pride, 
malice, shame, selfish love, and selfish hatred, cannot 
possibly exist in that pure and blessed Nature. Hence 
it is that we are so apt to shrink from those porlions 
of scripture which clothe the Deity with indignant and 

* Heiipe the DiTine iiijniietion in Ps. xovii, IS : " Ye that love the Lord, 
Iiale evil;" and in Rom. xii. 9: " Abkor that which is eril." This pure 
and spiritnal displacency towarda moral evil, unmixed with any elements 
of sinM and human passion, is one of the last accomplishments of tlie 
Christian life. Hear Hie following iow and sad refrtun fl'om the spirit of 
the intensBly earnest and ethical MsBtBr of Rogby, as he muaea nndoc the 
dark chBEtnuttreeB, and lieside the limpid waters, and beneath the cerulean 
sky of Lake Como ; "It is alinost awful to look at the overwhelming 
beauly around me, and then tliiok of moral evil; it seems as if hcavan and 
hell, instead of being separated by a great gulf from one another, wem 
absolutely on eadl other's confines, and indeed not far from erety one of 
us. Might the sense of moral evil be aa strong in me as my delight in ex- 
ternal beantj; >r i« a deep sense of moral exU, more perhaps than inamflhiitg 
else, abidea a aamitg tiowledge 0/ God ! It is not so much to admire moral 
good ; that we may do, and yet not be ourselves conformed to it ; but if wa 
really do obkor that which is evil, not the persons in whom evil resides, bat 
the evil that dwelleth in them, and much more majiiftstly and certainly to 
our own knowledge, in our own hearts, — this is to have the feeling of God 
and of Christ, and to have oar spirit m sympathy with the spirit of God , 
Alasl howeasy to see this and say it, — how hard to do it and to fael ill" 
— ArnUd'i Life and Correspmdence. Appendix D. 

_ t For some further explanation, and' iilustration, of the important dis- 
tinction between the mental and tlio moral, the constitutional and the volun- 
taiy, etc., tlie writw- would refer to his Lectures upoa the. Pldhsimha uf BU- 
to,-S, pp. 65— 6a. '^ ^ ■' 
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condemnatory feelings, because this class of emotions 
are those in and by which the depravity of the human 
heart is most wont to display itself. But the emotion 
of which we are speaking is not a passion of the human 
heart. The heart of man loves sin ; but we are describ- 
ing remorse, which is the wrath of the conscience 
against sin. We are delineating the operations and 
processes of a very different part of the haman consti- 
tution from that which is the source and seat of earthly 
passions and sinful emotions. We have passed beyond 
the hot and passionate heart of man to the cool and 
silent /h^/cio^ centre of his being; and- here we find 
feelings and processes of an altogether different and 
higher order. Indignation in conscience is a totally dif- 
ferent emotion from indignation in the heart. A man's 
moral displeasure at his own sin is an entirely different 
mental exercise from his selfish displeasure towards his 
neighbor. The former is an ethical and impartial emo- 
tion, totally independent of the will and affections, and 
called out involuntarily from the conscience by the mere 
sheer contact between it and the heart's iniquity. Hence 
a man never condemns himself for the existence of such 
a species of displeasure within his breast. He may be 
angry in this style and sin not.* The sun may go down 
upon this kind of wrath. And yet it is not a virtue for 
which he can take credit to himself; for it is no product 
of his. It is not an emotion of his heart or his will, 
but is simply an involuntary and irrepressible elllux 
from his rational nature. He may only give glory to 
his Creator for it, as the only relic left him, in his total 

* " I further read : ' Be anipj and sin mt.' And how wiis I moved, O 
mj God, who hiid now leamod to be angiy at myself, for things past, that 
I might not sin m lima to come ! Yea to ho jusrfy angry." — Aagusliiif's 
Confessions, IX.. iv. 10. " 
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alieaation of heart and will from God, of his primitive 
and constitutional kindi-edneiss with the First Perfect 
and the First Fair. 

Again, this judicial emotion,, this conscientwvs wrath 
of which we are speaking, differs from the seliish and 
partial emotions of the human heart, in that it is not 
intrinsically an unhappy feeling. It does not, like the 
latter, of necessity render the being in whom it exists 
miserable. Envy, hatred, malice, shame, pride, are each ■ 
and all of them unhappy exercises in themselves, as 
well as in their consequences. They canui>t exist in 
any being without menial suffering. But it is not 
so with the moral displeasure of the moral sense. 
Whether this just and legitimate emotion be a tor- 
ment or not, depends altogether upon the state of 
the heart and will, upon the moral character. It is 
indeed true that it causes unhappiness in a ninful being, 
because in this instance the emotions of the heart 
are in aiitagonidm with the emotion of conscience; 
because the executive faculty is not in harmony 
with the judicial faculty. But where there is no per- 
sonal sin, both the wrath of conscience and the wrath 
of God are as innocuous as fire upon asbestos. Hence 
this very same emotion of moral indignation and abhor- 
rence exists in an intense degree in the angels and the 
seraphim, but is productive of no disquietude in them, 
because there is nothing evil in their own character 
upon which it can wreak its force. There is a perfect 
harmony within them, between the emotions of the 
heart and the judicial emotion, between the character 
and the conscience. And, in like manner, this same 
feeling of ethical displeasure exists in an infinite degree 
in the being of God, without disturbing, in the least, 
the ineffable peace and blessedness of that pure nature 
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.vbiuh is the paradise and elysiam of all who are eon- 
ormcd to it For this judicial sentiment is a legitimate 
jne, and nothing that is legitimat* can be intrinsically 
miserable. And therefore it is that the saints and the 
seraphim, as they look down from the crystal battle- 
Tients with holy abhorrence and indignation upon the 
sorceries and murders and uncleanness of the fallen 
Babylon, are not distressed by their emotion, but, on the 
contrary, rejoice with a holy joy at the final triumph of 
justice in the universe of God, and say, Alleluia, as the 
smoke of that just torment rises up for ever and ever.* 
And therefore it is that God himself carries eternally, in 
liis own blessed nature, a righteous indignation against 
moral evil, that is no source of disquietude to him, 
because there is no moral evil in him, nor to the angels 
md saints and seraphim, because there is none in them ; 
liut only to those .rebellious and wicked spirits into 
whom it does fall like lightning from the sky. 

For if the emotion of moral indignation were intrin- 
sically one of unhappiness, then the existence of evil 
would be the destruction of the Divine blessedness; 
because God "cannot look upon evil with allowance," f 

* "And after these things, I beard a great voice of much people in 
icfiven, saying, Alleluia ; Sfllvalioo, and glory, and honor, and power unto 
the Lord our God : for true and righteous are his judginads, for he hath 
judged the gi'oat whore which did corrupt the earlh with her fornication, 
>ind bath avenged the blood of hie eervants at her hand. And again tliey 
laid, Alleluia : and lisr siiiake rose wp forever and eoer. And the four and 
went}' elders, and the four beasts fell down, and worshipped God that sat 
jii tlie throne, saying. Amen, AUduia." — Rev. xix. 1 — i. 

t " Thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wicltodness. Thou hatest 
ill workers of iniquity" (Ps, v. 5, 6). "God is angry with the wicked 
iverv day" (Pa. vii. 11). "Who may stand in thy sight when onte thou 
lit angiy" (Ps. Ixxvi. 7). " Wlio knoweth the power of thine anger? 
Kven according to thy fear so is thy wrath" (Ps. xc. II). "He that 
lelicvBtli not the Son, shall not see life ; bpt the wrath of God abideth on 
liim " (John iii, 36). 
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aiid yet he is constantly looking upon it. But it is not 
so. On the contrary, the Deity is blessed in his dia- 
placency at that which is vile and hateful. For pjeasiird 
is the coincidence between a feeling and its correlated 
object. It implies intrinsic coogrnity and fitness. It 
would therefore be unhappineas in any being to haf.e 
what is lovely, or to love what is hateful ; io be pleased 
with what is wrong, and displeased with what is right; 
because the proper coincidence between the emotion 
and the object would not obtain. But when God,, or 
any being, hates what is hateful, and is angry at that 
which merits wrath, the true nature. and fitness of things 
is observed, and that inward harmony which is the sub- 
stance of mental happiness is maintained. Anger an<l 
hatred are almost indissolubly connected in our minds 
with mental wretchedness, because we behold their ex- 
ercise only in an abnormal and sinful sphere. In an 
apostate world, as such, there is no proper and fitting 
coincidence between emotions and their objects. A 
sinner hates holiness, which he ought to love ; and loves 
sin, which he ought to hate. Tiie anger of his heart is 
not legitimate, but passionate and selfish. The love of 
his heart is illicit ; and therefore, as it is styled in the 
scripture, is mere lust or evil concupiscence {eir&vi).(a). 
In a sinful world, as such, all the true relations and cor- 
relations are reversed. Love and hatred are expended 
upon exactly the wrong objects. But when these emo- 
tions are contemplated within the sphere of the Holy 
and the Eternal ; when they are beheld in God, exer- 
cised only upon their appropriate and deserving objects ; 
when the wrath falls only upon the sin and uncleanness 
of hell, and burns up nothing but filth in its pure celestial 
flame; the emotion is not merely legitimate, but beau- 
tiful with an august beauty, and is no source of pain 
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either to the Divine Mind or to any minds in sympathy 
with it. It is only upon this principle that we can 
explain the blessedness of the Deity, in connection with 
his omniscience and omnipresence. We know that sin 
and the punishment of sin are ever before him. The 
smoke of torment is perpetually rolling up in the pres- 
ence of the Omnipresent And yet he is supremely 
blessed. But he can be so only because there is a just 
and proper correlation ship between his wrath and the 
object upon which it falls ; only because he condemns 
that which is intrinsically damnable.* The least dis- 
turbance of this coincidence, the slightest love for the 
hateful, or hatred for the lovely, would indeed render 
God a wretched being. Bnt the perfect harmony of it 
makes him " God over all," hell as welt as heaven, 
"blessed forever."! Were this ethical feeling once to 
be outraged by the final triumph of iniquity over right- 
eousness; were the smo&e of torment to ascend cter- 



* It is at Ihis point that the metaphysical neeeseity of endless punish- 
ment appeals. For if ein bo intrioaically damnuble, it ia iiitiiasioally pun- 
ishable. If then the qiiefllion be Hsked : How hng is it intrinsically dam- 
nable and punishable? there is but one answer. There is, in fiict, no 
logical mean between no punishment at all of sin as an iatrimic evil, and 
an absolnte, that is, an endless punieliment of it. 

t It ia a standing objection of infidelity to the Biblical idea and repre- 
sentation of the Deity, that it conffiots wilh the natural intuitions of the 
human mind. H is asserted that the instinctive sentiments of the soul 
repel tbe doctrine of anger gainst sin. Tlie ethics of nature, say theae 
thiiorizecs, are contrary to the ethics of scriptare upon this point, and hence 
mankind must mate a, choice between the two. But a careful study of the 
most piofound systems of natural religion does not corroborate this asser- 
tion. Probably no mind, outside of tJie pale of Christianity, has made a 
more discriminating and tvuiJiful representation of the natnrol sentimentB 
of the human mind, than Aristotle. But this dispassionate thinker asserla 
that " He who ffeels anger on prapcr occasions, at proper persons, and in a 
proper manner, and for a proper length of time, is an object of praise." ~ 
Nicomackean Etkka, Book IV. c. 5. 
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nally from pure and innocent spirits, and were the 
revelry of joy to steam up everlastingly from the souls 
of the vile and the worthless ; were the great relations 
of right and wrong, sin and penalty, happiness and 
misery, once to be reversed in the universe, and under the 
government of God, then indeed this quick sense of 
justice, and this holy indignation at sin, would be a grief 
and a sorrow to its poss(?ssor. And therefore it is, that, 
in all the Divine admiuistj^tion, and in the entire plan 
of redemption, the utmost possible pains is taken to 
justify, and legitimate, and satisfy this judicial senii- 
ment, and to see that its demands are fully met 

There must be this correspondence between the judi- 
cial nature of man and the judicial nature of God, or 
religion is impossible. How can man even know what 
is meant by justice in the Deity, if there is absolutely 
nothing of the same species in his own rational consti- 
tution, which if realized in his own character as it is in 
that of God, would make him just as God is just ? How 
can he know what is meant by moral perfection in God, 
if in his own rational spirit there is absolutely no ideal 
of moral excellence, which if realized in himself as it is 
in the Creator, would make him excellent as he is excel- 
lent ? Without some mental correspondent, to which 
to appeal and commend themselves, the teachings of 
revelation could not be apprehended. A body of knowt 
edge alone is not the whole ; there must be an inlet foi 
it, an organ of apprehension. But if there is no such 
particular part of the human constitution as has been 
described, and these calm judgments of the moral sense, 
and this righteous displeasure of the conscience, are to 
be put upon a level with the workings of the fancy and 
imagination, or the selfish passions of the human heart, 
then there is no point of contact and communication 
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between the nature of man and the being of God. 
There is no part of his own complex being upon whicli 
man may fall back, with the certainty of not being mis- 
taken in judgments of ethics and religion. Both anchor 
and anchor! ng-ground are gone, and he is afloat upon 
the boundless, starless ocean of ignorance and scepti- 
cism. Even if revelations are made, they cannot enter 
his mind. There is no contacting surface through 
which they can approach and take hold of his being. 
They cannot be seen to be what they really are, the 
absolute truth of God, because there is no eye with 
which to see them. 

Assuming, then, that there is this correspondence and 
covrelatiooship between the moral constitution of man 
and the Divine Nature, we proceed, in the light of the 
fact, to evince the doctrine, taught in the scripture texts 
which we have cited, that the atonement of Christ is a 
real satisfaction both on the part of God and man. The 
death of intiatnate Deity has always been regarded, by 
those who have believed that the Deity became incar- 
nate in Jesus Christ, as expiatory. As such, it relates 
immediately to the attribute of justice in the Creator, 
and to the faculty of conscience in the creature. And 
the posifion taken here, is that it sustains the same rela- 
tion to both. It satisfies that which would be dissatis- 
fied both in God and man if the penalty of sin were 
merely set aside and abolished by an act of will. It 
placates an ethical feeling which is manifesting itself in 
the form of remorse in the conscience of the trans- 
gressor, only because it has first existed in the nature 
of God in the form of a judicial displeasure towards 
mora! evil. 

A fundamental attribute of Deity is justice. This 
comtis first into view, and continues in sight to the very 
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last, in all inquiries info the Divine Nature. No attri- 
bute can be conceived of that is more ultimate and:, 
central than this one. This is proved by the fact that '• 
the operation of all the other Divine attributes, love 
itself not excepted, is conditioned and limited by justice. 
For whatever elae God may be, or may not be, he must 
be just. It is not optional with him to exercise this 
attribute, or not to exercise it, as it is in the instance 
of that class of attributes which are antithetic to it. 
"We can say : « God may be merciful or not, as he 
pleases ; " but we cannot say : " God may be just or not, 
as he pleases." It cannot be asserted that God is inex- 
orably obligated to show pity; but it can be categori- 
cally affirmed that God is inexorably obligated to do 
justly.* For the characteristic of justice is necessary 
exaction ; while, if we may accommodate a Shaksperean 
phrase, "the quality of mercy is not strained." Hence 
the exercise of justice can be demonstrated upon 
d priori grounds, while that of mercy is known o^tily by 
a declaration or promise upon the part of God. It is 
for this reason that man can have no certainty that the 

* Ouiea (Bissertation on Divine Jastiee, Chap. II.), notices tho self-con- 
tmdiction tbera is, in conceding tliat jastjce is an essential attrihate in Goil, 
and yet that it can be eet aside by an act of arbitrary onmipotence, in the 
fgllowing terms: "To me, tliese arguments ai-e ailogether astonishing, 
via, : ' That sin-pnnishing justice shontd be natuvol to God, and yet that 
God, sin being aupposod to exist, miiy eitlis- exerdse it, or not exa-ciee it.' 
They may also say, and with sg mnoh propriety, that inith is natural to 
God, bnt npon a supposition that he wem to conTcrse with man, he might 
either use it, or not; or, that omnipotence is natnral to God, bnt upon a 
supposition fliat he were inclined to do any work without (extra) himself, 
that !( mere free to him to act oimipotuBtly w no( ,- or, finally, that Bin-punishing 
justice is among the primary causes of the death of Christ, and that Christ 
was set fbrth as a propitiation, to declare his righteoueneas, and yet thai 
thBtjnsticereqniiednot the punishment of sin. For if it shonld require it, 
how is it possible that it should not necessarVi/ require it, since God would 
be unjust, if he sliould not inflict punishment." 
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Deify is a merciful being, except as he obtains it from a 
special revelation. When the thoughtful pagan loolied 
up into the pure heavens above him, or into the deep 
recesses within him, he had no doubt that the Infinite 
One is just, and a punisher of evil doing, because he 
must be such. Hence he trembled ; and hence he 
offered a propitiatory sacrifice. But neither from the 
heavens, nor from anything in his own moral constita- 
tion, could he obtain certainty in regard to the attribute 
of mercy ; because there is nothing of a necessarp na- 
ture in the exercise of this attribute. God might or 
might not be merciful to him. Man may dare to hope 
that there is pity in the Deity ; but whether there actu- 
ally is, he cannot know with certainty until the heavens 
are opened, and a voice issues from the lips of the 
Supreme himself, saying : " I will show merey, and this 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased." The 
light of nature is sufficient for man's damnation ; but it 
casts not a ray iu the direction of his salvation. There 
is ample evidence from natural religion that the Deify 
is holy and impartial; but it is only from revealed re- 
ligion that the human mind obtains its warrant for 
believing in the Divine clemency. From the position 
of natural ethics alone, man is merely condemned to 
retribution ; and, as matter of fact, while standing only 
upon this position, his conscience accuses him, and fills 
him with fears and forebodings of judgment. Noth- 
ing but a promise of forgiveness, from the mouth of 
God, can remove these fears ; but a promise to pardon 
is not d priori, and necessary, like a threatening to 
punish. 

The absolute and indefeasible nature of justice is 
seen, again, by considering the nature of law. If we 
regard the moral law as the cHiux of the Divine Nature, 
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and not, as in the Grotian theory, a po«itiwe statute 
which may be relaxed in part, or wholly abrogated, by 
the law-making power,' we find this same stark necea- , 
sity existing. The law is obligated to punish the trans- 
gressor, as much as the transgressor is obligated to obey 
the law. Human society, for inwtance, has claim upon 
law for penalty, as really as law has claim upon human 
society for obedience. Law has no option. Ju!=tice 
has but one function. The necessity of penalty is as 
great as the necessity of obligation. The law itself 
is under law ; that is, it is under the necessity of its 
own nature ; and therefore the only possible way 
whereby a transgressor can escape the penalty of law, 
is for a substitute to endure it for him. The language 
of Milton respecting the transgressor is metaphysically 
true : 



* " AE positive laws," says Grotias (Defensio Fidei, fcapnt III. p. 310, 
Ed. Amatalaedemi, 1679), " are relfixable. Those wlio tear that if we con- 
cede this, w«. do an injniy to God beoause we thereby represent him «b mu- 
tahle,aremucii<leeeived. Foi- law is not something internal in God.orintlie 
will itself of God, but it is n particalar effect or prodacl of his wilJ (voluntatis 
qnidnm effectus). But that the effects, or prodnels of the Divine will ure 
mutable, is very certain. Moreover, in prorimlgD,ting a positiye law, which 
he might wish U> relax nt some future time, God does not exhibit any 
fickleness of will. For God seiiously indicated that he desu^d Ihat his law 
should be valid, and obligatory ; whik yet he reeeroed the right of relaxing it, 
if he snw Jit, because this right perl^ns to a jwsitive law, from the veiy 
nntnre of the case, and cannot be abdicated by the Deity. Nay mote, tlie 
Deity do^ not abdicate the right of even abi-ogating law altogether, as is 
apparent Item the instiinca of the eecemonial law." Grotiiis then proceeds 
to apply this principle to the moral law, and the penalty nceorapanying 
it. and though intending fo counteract the Sodnian ftieory, lays down posi- 
tions which in the judgment of dogmatic histoiians logically lead to it — 
See BaMmgartsn — Cnmivs (DogmengeEohichte, IL 374) ; Slilnseher —Von 
(.W/n — A'flurffl:i«i'(Doj!:niengeBchiehte, j:rL508);Bnur(Ver861inungslohre, 
414— 135, — translated in Bihliotbeoa Sacra, IX.259— 272i; H.it/enlxich, 
(DogmengeBchi.-lite, 3 Aufl, ^aG8); Emch and Graber's Enc>/c!apii<ii6 (Art. 
Acceptilntio) ; Hmgatenhay's Kirchen-Zeiimig for 1S34. 
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" He, with ail liis posterity, must die ; 
Die he, or justice must ; aiilefls for liim 
Some otiier able, and as willing, pay 
Tlio rigid satisfaction, dealh for death."* 

And the mercy of God consists in substituting Himself 
incarnate for his creature, for purposes of atonement. 
Analyzed to its ultimate elements, God's pity towards 
the soul of man is God's satisfying liis own eternal 
attribute of justice for it. It does not consist in out- 
raging his own law, and the guilt-smitten conscience 
itself, by simply snatching the criminal away from their 
retributions, in the exercise of an unprincipled and an 
unbridled almightiness, or in substituting a partial for a 
complete atonement; but in enduring the fall and 
entire penal infliction by which both are satisfied.f 



* Paradise Lost, IIL 209—212. 

t It was one of the objections of Sociiius to the theory of plenary satis- 
faptioH, that if God iias receiyed a full equivalent for the punishment due 
lo man, then lie does not exercise any mercy in remitting his sin. But tliis 
olijdction overlooka the ftict that the eqniTalent is not furnished by man^bot 
by God. Were the atouement the creature's oblation 1« justice, Soiinna'a 
ohjci'tion would have force. But it is God, and not man, who satisfies 
justice for the sinner. It is indeed a scJ/'-satJsfection npon the part of God, 
vet none the less a self siicriflee,- and aelf.fiacriflce is conffessodlj tiie highest 
form of love. The truth is, that this objection of Sowuna begs the qnes- 
tioti in diapule, by defining mercy in its own way. It aasiimes (as Socinua 
esprcssly aj^ues, B&. Frat. Pol. I, 566 sq.) that the ideas of satisfaction 
and mercy muttially exclude each ofher ; that mei-cy consists in rdaxing 
and mdBing justice, and not in vicarkmsl^ enthfip-ng it. Brom this premiss 
it follows, of coarse, that where there is any BatiBfiiciiou of justice there is 
ro mei'cy, and where there is any waiving of justice there is mercy, A 
romplete atonement, consequently, would exclude mercy altc^edier ; a par- 
tial atonement would allow some room for mercy, in partially waivbg -legal 
claims ; and no atonement at all would afford full play for. the attribute, 
by the entice Hullificatian of all judicial demands. According to the catholic 
view, on tho contrary, the ideas of satisfaction and mercy are combined 
s\.aA harmonized in a viamoiii atonement, or the assumption of penalty by 
a competent person. If the sinner himself should suffer the penalty, there 
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Still another proof of the primary nature of Justice 
is found in the fact of human accountability. The 
most distinguishing characteristic of man is evidence of 
the most distinguishing characteristic of God ; and thus 
the correspondence between the Divine and the humtin 
meets us again, Man is not a link in the necessary chain 
of material nature. He is by creation a free crtiature; 
capable of continuing holy as he was created, or of 
turning to sin. Now, over against this freedom and re- 
sponsibility on the part of man, there stands justice on 
the part of God. This great divine attribute presup- 
poses the hazardous human endowment of will, and 
holds the possessor of it accountable for its use or 
abuse. Without such a characteristic, man could not 
stand in any sort of relationship to such solemn realities 
as law and justice. There would be nothing in his con- 
stitution that could feel the tremendous swing and 
blow of penal infliction. For justice smites a trans- 
gressor as one who has illegitimately assumed a centre 
of his own, and who is wickedly standing upon that 
centre, in hostility to the being and government of God. 
In a certain sense, though not that which excludes the 
permissive decree and the preventive power of the Su- 
preme Being, justice supposes the sinner to be sustain- 
ing something of the isolated and self-asserting relation 
to God that the principle of evil in the system of dual- 
ism sustains to the principle of good ; and when the 
accountable self-will of a creature attempts to set itself 
up as an independent and hostile agent in the doing 

would lie no vioarionsneas in the enflering, and there woald be the execu- 
tion of justice merely, without any meray. But when tlie incarnate Son 
of God, as the Binnev's substitute, endures the penalty due to sin, jastico is 
sntisfted by tlie sulfering which is underfcono ; and die Son of God, surely, 
shows die height of compflasioii in nnJergoing it. 
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of evil, it then feels the full force of the avcTiging, 
vindicating stroke of law, as if it were a single dis- 
connected atom, all alone and by itself, in the middle 
of creation. 

Any just view of sin as ^iU, as the product of will, 
is, consequently, corvoborative of the position that the 
attribute of which we are speaking is an immanent and 
necessary one in the Divine Nature. We might con- 
ceive of the same amount of evil consequences as those 
which flow from human transgression ; but if this latter 
were not the real work and agency of a responsible 
creature, Eternal Justice could take no cognizance of it. 
Unless sin is crime, penalty has no more relation to it 
than it has to the disease and corruption in the materia! 
world about us ; and the fall of man could no more be 
visited by the infliction of judicial suffering, than could 
that process of decay which is continually going on in 
the forests, by means of which a more luxuriant vege- 
talioii springs up, and a move glorious forest waves in 
the breeze. 

It has been a query among those who have spec- 
ulated upon the nature of the Deity : What is the base 
or substrate of His being? The inquiry has too often 
been so answered as to bring in a subtle pantheism, 
because there was more reference to the natural than 
the ethical attributes of the Godhead. Whether the 
question in such a reference can be answered by the 
finite mind, we do not pretend to decide here ; but with 
reference to God's moral constitution, with reference to 
that congeries of ethical attributes which belongs to him 
as a personal being, it is as certain as anything can be, 
that the deep substrate and base of them ail, is eternal 
jiiw an<l impartial justice. This pervades all the rest, 
keeps them in equilibrium, and constitutes, as it were, 
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the very divinity of the Deity. And this view of the 
primary nature of justice coincides with the convictions, 
of men in all ages. In all time, justice has been the 
one particular divine attribute that has pressed most 
heavily upon the human race. This alwaya comes first 
into man's mind, when the idea of the Deity over- 
shadows him. He trembles when he remembers that 
God is just; and he remembers this when he remem- 
bers nothing else. Nor let it be objected that this is 
owing to the fact that man is sinful, and that this qual- 
ity in the Supreme Being would not be so prominent in 
the mind of an unfallen creature who has nothing to 
fear from it. The utterance of the pure burning sera- 
phim is : Holy, Huly, Holy. That which comes first 
into the minda of the spotless and unfearing worship- 
pers in God's immediate presence, — they whose spirits, 
in the phrase of Jeremy Taylor, "are becalmed, and 
made even as the brow of Jesus, and smooth like the 
heart of God," — ia that particular characteristic in the 
Divine Being, by virtue of which he has a right to sit 
on the eternal throne ; that specific attribute upon which 
the moral administration of the universe must be estab- 
lished. 

Now, if this be a correct statement of the necessary 
nature and the capital position of Divine Justice, it is 
plain that any plan or method that has to do with sin 
and guilt, must have primary reference to it, and must 
gv\e plenary satisfaction io it as it exists in God himself. 
Inasmuch as jastice, and not mercy, is the limiti-ag and 
condUioning attribute, its demands must be acknowl- 
edged and met in order that mercy may make even the 
first advances towards the transgressor. Compassion 
cannot, by mere arbitrary will and mighty stride forward 
to reach its own private ends, and trample down justice 
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by i^lieer force ; but must come fort.h, as she does in the 
bleeding Lamb of God, as the voluntary aei-vant and 
■vifitim of Law, doing all its behests, and bearing ail its 
burdens, and enduring its sharp, inexorable pains, in the 
■place of {vice, vicarie) the helpless object whom ven- 
geance suffereth not to live. The cup must be put to 
the lips of him who has volunteered to be the Atoner, 
and he must drink it to the bottom, for the guilty trans- 
fTvessor whose law-place he has taken. The God-man 
having, out of his own free will and affection, become 
the sinner's SubstiMe, must, now receive a sinner's treat- 
ment, and be "numbered with the transgressors" (Isa. 
liii. 13). He cannot therefore escape the agony and 
passion, the hour and the power of darkness. He may 
give expression to his spontaneous shrinking from the 
awful self-oblation, as the hour darkens and draws on, 
in the utterance : " O my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me;" but having taken the place of 
the guiltj/, it is not possible, and he must sweat the 
bloody sweat, he must cry : " My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?" that his voice may then ring 
through the universe and down the ages : " It is finished, 
— the atonement is made."* 

For the Deity cannot, by an arbitrary and unprin- 
cipled procedure, release the transgressor's Substitute 
fiom the penai suffering, and inflict a wound upon that 
holy judicial nature, which is vital in every part with 

* "Tha justice of God Ja exceedingly glorified in (Ma work. God ifl so 
strictly and immubiblj juat, that lie would not spare his beloved Son when 
he took upon him tbe guilt of men's sins, cmd was siibs^tuted in the room 
of sinners. He would not abate hiWi the least mite of that deht which 
jualjco demHnded, Justice should take place, though it cost his infinitely 
doiir Son hin preoiona blood ; and his enduring- such extraoi'dinarr repraacii, 






md death in its most droadfiil form." — Edwards's Wvrks, I 
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the breath of law and the life of justice. By reason of 
an immanent necessity, he cannot disturb his own eter- 
nal sense of righteousness and ethical tranquiiiity, by. 
doing damage to one whole side of his Godhead. 

He has not. In the voluntary, the cordially offered, 
sacrifice of the incarnate Son, the judicial nature of 
God, which by a constitutional necessity requires the 
punishment of sin, finds its righteous requirement fully 
met. Plenary punishment is inflicted upon One who is 
infinite, and therefore competent; upon One who is 
finite, and therefore passible ; upon One who is inno- 
cent, and therefore can suffer for others ; upon One who 
is voluntary, and therefore uncompclled. By this the- 
anthropic oblation, the ethical feeling, the organic emo- 
tion of displeasure in the Deity is, in the scripture 
phrase, made "propitious" towards the guilty, because 
it has been placated by it Thus God is immutably 
just while he justifies {Rom, iii. 26), and his mercy is, 
ill the last analysis, one with his truth and his law. 

We turn, now, to the other half of the proposition 
derived from the scripture texts that have been cited, 
and proceed to show that the atonement of Christ 
eiFects a real satisfaction upon the part of man. We 
have seen that the propitiatory death of the God-man 
meets the immanent ethical necessities of the Divine 
Nature, We have now the easier task of evincing that 
it. meets the moral wants of human nature. 

In discussing the fact of a divinely-established cor- 
respondence between the judicial nature of man and 
that of God, we have already observed that the attribute 
of justice naturally selects this judicial part of man as 
the iidet of approach to him. Eternal law has, in all 
ages, poured itself down through the human conscience, 
like a fountain through the channel it has worn for 
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itself, and in this instance like hot lava down a moun- 
tain gorge. Hence by watching its workings within 
this particular faculty, we are enabled to determine 
what man's judicial nature requires, and also inciden- 
tally to throw back some more light upon the relations 
of the atonement to the Divine Nature. It is indeed 
true that Divine Justice manifests itself in other modea 
than this. There are revelations of it in the written 
word, and in the course of providence and human his- 
tory. But we are endeavoring to establish the position 
that the atonement has an internal necessity grounded 
ill the very moral being of man. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to look at the principle of law in its vital and felt 
manifestation within the soul of the criminal himself. 
By the analysis of the contents of a remorseful con- 
science, especially if it has been made unusually living 
and poignant by the truth and Spirit of God, we may 
discover much of the real quality of Eternal Justice. 
As this august attribute acts and reacts within the 
breast of man upon his violation of law, we may obtain 
some clear and conscious knowledge of its nature and 
operations; and also of what the human conscience 
itself demands, and with what it is satisfied. 

The commission of sin is either attended or sue 
ceeded by the sensation of guilt, — one of the most dis- 
tinct and unique of all the sensations that emerge 
within the horizon of self -consciousness. Provided con- 
science does its unmixed work, the transgressor is con- 
scious, not merely of unhappiness, which is a very low 
form of feeling, but of criminality, which is a very high 
form. Nay, the more profound and thorough the ope- 
ration of the moral faculty becomes, the more does the 
sense of mere wretchedness retreat into the back- 
ground, and the sense of ill-desert come forth into the 
26 
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foreground of consciousnpss. It is possible for this 
latter element to drive out, for a time, the particular 
feeling of misery, and to absorb the mind in the sense 
of iiorror and amazement at the past transgression. 
The guilty, in the final day, are represented as calling 
upon the rocks and the mountains to fall upon them, 
as inviting new forms of suffering, in the vain -hope 
that the awful consciousness of crime may be drowned 
thereby. 

Now, seizing and holding the experience of the trans- 
gressor at this point, let us examine it more closely. 
Notice that this consciousness of guilt, pure and simple, 
is wholly involuntary. It comes in upon the criminal, 
not only without his will, but in spite of it. He would 
keep it out, if he could. He would drive it out, if he 
could. His. experience at this stage, then, is the result 
of no voluntary effort upon his part, but of the simple 
reaction of law, the most dispassionate and unselfish of 
all realities, against its vloJator. In the conscience, that 
part of the human constitution ■which we have seen to 
be the proper seat and organ for such an operation, the 
commandment is making itself felt again, not as at 
first in the form of command, but of condemnation. 
The free agent has responsibly disobeyed the holy, 
just, and good statute, and is now feeling the tremen- 
dous reaction of it in his own moral being. This re- 
morse, or damnatory emotion, therefore, is the work of 
God's law, and not of man's wilt. There is, conse- 
quently, very little of the selfish and the earthly, but 
much of the unearthly and the eternal, in the trans- 
gressor's experience held at this point He can take no 
merit to himself, because it is of such an intensely 
ethical and spiritual character, since the entii-e process, 
so far as he is concerned, is involuntary and organic. It 
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is provided for in his judicial constitatiDn, and as an 
operation wltiiiii himself it is to be regarded, not as the 
working of his corrupt heart, but as the infliction of Di- 
vine retribution and justice, in and through the judicial 
faculty. Man can take no merit- to himself because he 
possesses a power that condemns evil, and distresses 
therefor. For this is the workmanship of the Creator, 
and it exists in hell as well as heaven. The workings 
of conscience are as much beyond the control of the 
will, aie as truly organic, as those of the sympathetic 
nerve, and therefore are worthy of neither praise nor 
blame. Given conscience and sin, within one and the 
same soul, and remorse must follow as a matter of 
necessity. Hence remorse is never made the subject of 
a command. Man is commanded to melt down in 
godly sorrow, but never to be filled with remorse ; for 
this is provided for in the moral constitution given by 
Him who makes it the fiery chariot by which he him- 
self rides into man's being, in majesty, to judgment. 

Hence this sense of ill-desert, though its sensovium is 
the human conscience, must be traced back for its first 
cause, to a yet deeper ground, and a yet higher origin. 
For if it were a fact, that remorse had nothing but a 
human source, though that source were the highest and 
most venerable of the human faculties, and the -trans- 
gressor should know it, he could overcome and suppress 
it. Nothing that has a merely finite origin can be a 
permanent source of misery; and if the victim of re- 
morse could but he certain that the just and holy God 
has had nothing to do with the origin of the distress 
within him, he could ultimately expel it from his breast. 
If he could be assured that the terrible emotion which 
follows the commission of evil, though welling up from 
the lowest springs of his own nature, yet has no con- 
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nection with the nether fountains of the Divine Essence, 
he could put an end to his torment. For no man is 
afraid of himself alone, and irrespective of his Maker 
and Judge. That which renders a portion of our com- 
mon and finite humanity terrible to us, ia the fact., that 
it is grounded in and supported by that which is more 
than human. In the instance before us, the highest 
part of the human constitution supports itself by strik- 
ing its deep roots into the' holiness and justice of the 
Godhead ; and therefore it Is that conscience makes 
cowards of us all, and its remorse is a feeling that is 
invincible by the strongest finite will, and requires, in 
order to its extinction, the blood of atonement. 

We are, therefore, compelled back into the being and 
character of God, for the ultimate origin of this sense 
of guilt, and this "fearful looking-for of judgment and 
fiery indignation." And why should we not be*! If 
Justice is living and sensitive anywhere, it must be so 
in it.s eternal seat and home. If law is jealous for its 
own authority and maintenance anywhere, it must be in 
that Being to whom all eyes in the universe are turned 
with the inquiry : " Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ?" What, therefore, conscience atfirms, in the 
transgressor's case, God affirms, and is the first to affirm. 
What, therefore, conscience feels in respect to the sin- 
ner's transgression, God feels, and is the first to feel. 
What, therefore, conscience requires in order that it 
may cease to punish the guilty spirit, God requires and 
is the first to require. In fine, all that is requisites in 
order to the satisfaction and pacification of conscience 
towards the sinful soul in which it dwells, is also requi-. 
site in order to the satisfaction and " propitiation " of 
God the Just ; and it is requisite in (he former case only 
because it is first requisite in the latter. Ttie ;-nliji'clive 
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ill man is shaped by the objective in God, and not the 
objective in God by the subjective in man. Tlie con- 
sdouaness of the conscience is the reflex of the con- 
ficionsiiess of God. 

But what, now, does conscience require, in order that 
it.may become pacified with respect to past transgres- 
sion ? We answer, simply and solely an atonement for 
that past transgression ; simply and solely that just injec- 
tion which is due to guilt. That is a powerful, because 
profoundly truthful, passage in Coleridge's play of "Re- 
morse," in jvhich the guilty and guilt-smitten Ordonio is 
stabbed by Alhadra, the wife of the murdered Isidore. 
As the steel drinks his own heart's blood, he utters the 
one single word "Alonement!" His self-accusing spirit, 
which is wrung with its remorseful recollections, and 
which the warm and hearty forgiveness of his injured 
brother has not been able to soothe in the least, actually 
feels its first gush of relief only as the avenging knife 
enters, and crime meets penalty." And how often, in 
tlie annals of guilt, is this principle illustrated! The 
criminal has wandered up and down the earth, vainly 
seeking repose of conscience, but finds none until he 
surrenders. himself to the penalty of law. Those are 
the only hopeful executions, in which the guilty goes to 
his deg^th justifpii^ the judicial sentence that condemns 
him, and, as a completing act of the solemn mental 
process, appropriating that yet more august and trans- 
cendent expiation which has been made for man by a 
higher Eeing than man. A guilty conscience, when it 

• Bemm-se, Act V. Scene I. Cderidge's ITorts, VII. p. 401. -The 
payelioloKj of erimo, or the analysis of the consciousness of guilt (Schuld- 
bewnsKtseynl, is a portion of mental philosophy that has been jsGnerally 
n^leeted. The only treatiao Bpeciftoally devoted to it, that we ha.ve met 
Hith, ir! the Criminal-PsycMogie of Heinroth. 
26* 
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has come to a clear consciousness, wants its guilt expi- 
ated by the infliction of punishment. It feels that 
strange unearthly thirst of which Christ speaks, and for 
which he asserts that his blood of atonement is "drink 
indeed." It cannot be made peaceful except through 
the medium of a judicial infliction; that is to say, of a 
particular species of suffering that wiU expiate its guilt. 
The mere offer of kindness, or good-humor, to remit the 
sin without any regard to that eternal law of retribution 
which is now distressing the soul by its righteous claim, 
does not meet the er.hical wants. The moral sense, 
when in normal action, feels the necessity that crime be 
punished. Hence the human conscience is a faculty 
that is uiiappeased, and gnaws like a blind worm, until 
it hears of the Lamb, the Atonement, of God, that 
taketh away the guilt of the world. Hence, however 
much the selfish heart may desire to escape at the 
expense of right and justice, the impartial conscience 
can do no such thing. Before this judicial faculty can 
be pacified, crime must incur penalty, transgression 
, must receive an exact recompense of reward. When 
this is done, there is entire pacification ; there ia great 
peace, such as death, and Satan the accuser, and the 
day of judgment, and the bar of justice, and the final 
doom, cannot disturb with a single ripple. 

For the correlate to guilt is punishment; and nothing 
but the correlate itself can perform the function of a 
correlate. A liquid, for example, is the correlative to 
thirst, and nothing that is not liquid, however nutritious, 
and necessary to human life in other relations, it may, 
be, can be a substitute for it. There may be the " fat 
kidneys of wheat," in superabundance, but if there be 
not also the " brook in the way," the human body must 
die of thirst. In like manner, a judicial infliction, or 
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suffering for purposes of justice, is the only means by 
which culpability can be extinguished. Sanctification, 
or holiness, in this reference, is powerless, because there 
is nothing penal, nothing correlated to guilt, in it. The 
Tfidentine method of justification by sanctification, is 
not an adaptation of means to ends. So far as the 
guilt of an act, — in other words, its obligation to pun- 
ishment, — is concerned, if the transgressor, or his ac- 
cepted substitute,* has endured the infliction that is set 

* Accepted by the law and lai^iver. The primal source of law has no 
power to abolish penalty any more than to aboliflli law, but it has fall power 
to subititile penalty. In cose of it enhstitutbn, however, it must be a strict 
equivalent, and not ft fiwitiona or nominal one. It would coutt'avene tlie 
nttrihute of justice, instead of satisfying it, should God, for instance, by an 
arWtraiy act of will, sabstitute the sacrifice of bulls and goats for the penalty 
due to niftn ; or if he Rhoutd offset anjjtnite oblation against the infinite 
demerit of moral evil. The inquiry whether the satisfaction of justice by 
Christ's atonement was a strict and literal one, has a practical and not merely 
theoroljcal importance. A gnill-smitten conscience is exceedingly timorous, 
and lienee, if there be room for doubting the strict adequacy of tlie judicial 
pravisLon that has been made foi- satisfying tha clMtna of law, a perfect 
pence, the "peace of God," is impossible. Hence the doctrine of a plen- 
ary satisfaction by an infinite substitute is the only one that ministers to 
flvangelical repose. The dispute upon this point has sometimes, at least, 
rosnlted from a confusion of ideas and terms. Strict equivalency has been 
confounded with identfti/. The assertion that Christ's death is a Uteral 
equivalent for the punishment due to mankind, has been supposed to be 
the same as (Jio aseetlJon, that it is identical with it ; and a pnnishmeot 
identical with that due to man would involve wmorse, and endless dura- 
tion But identity of punishment is ruled out by the prindple of aubsU- 
tidlon or vicanoiianesa, — a principle that is conceded by all who hold the 
doctrine of atonement. The penalty endured by Christ, therefore, mnst 
be a s-MUuM, and not an identical one. And the only quesSon that re- 
mains Is, whetJier that which is to be substituted shall he of a stnetl^ equtU 
value witii that, the place of which it takes, or wheiher it may be of an m- 
fcrloc value — and it must be one oi- the other. When a loan of one hun- 
d -ed dollars in silver is repaid by one hundred dollars in gold, there is a 
snJBCitncion of one metal for another. It is not an identical payment; Tot 
til is would require the i-etnm of the very identical hundred pieces of silvOT, 
I'lo r^iisiimapeciima, that had been loaned. But it is a stridl;/ and bta^S 
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over against it, t.hc law is satisfied, and tiie obligation 
to pmiisiiment is discharged. And so far as guilt, or 
obligation to punishment is concerned, until the affixed 
penalty has been endured, by himself or his accepted 
substitute, he is a guilty man, do what else he may. 
Even if he should be renewed and sanctified by the 
Spirit of GJod, this sanctification has in it nothing 
expiatory, or correlative to guilt, and therefore could not 
remove his remorse. Food is good and necessary, but 
it cannot slake thirst. Personal holiness is excellent 
and indispensable, but it cannot perform the function 
of atonement Hence sanctification is wrought by 
spiritual influences, but justification by expiating blood. 
The former is the work of the third Person in the 
Trinity ; the latter is that of the second. Hence, when 
the convicted man is distressed because of what the 
Psalmist denominates the ^* iniquity of sin," its intrinsic 
guilty quality, in distinction from its miserable coiise- 
quenees, he craves expiation sometimes with a hunger 
like that of famine. And hence his desperate endeavor 
to atone for the past, until he discovers that it is impos- 
sible. Then he cries with David : " Thou desirest not 
sacrifice" — such atonement as I can -render is inade- 
quate — " else would I give it." * Taking him at this 

eqaivahnt payment AU daima arc cancelled by it. In like manner, wlieii 
tiie suffering anti deaUi of God incamare is enbstituted for that of the cren- 
tnre, the satisfaction teoderad to law is strictly plennry, though not identi- 
«al with Hiftt wliieh is exacted from the transgresEor, It contains the ele- 
ment of infliiitude, which is the element of ralae in the case, with even 
greater precision than the satislaetion of the creature does ; because it is the 
suffering of a strictly infinite Person in a finite time, while tie latter is only 
the Buffering of a finite person in an endless but not strictly infinite time. 
A strictly infinite dm'ation would be without beginning, as well as without 

* The trao and accurate rendering of Psalm li. 7, is not "purife me with 
hyssop," hut " aUiae me (-sttiirnrj) with hyssop." David, in the' poignancy 
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point in iiis experience, his desire is for jiisUflcation. He 
■wants, first of all, to be pardoned; and, be it observed, 
to be pardoned upon those just and eternal principles that 
willnotgive way in the great judicial emergencies of this 
life and the life to come. Then he will commence the 
good fight of faith. Then he will run in the way of 
obedience with an exulting heart, because he is no 
longer under condemnation, " Whom he justifies, theui 
he glorifies." 

Such, it is conceived, is the general doctrine of atone- 
ment, to be deduced from the sharp and pointed texts 
of scripture cited in the outset of this discussion. The 
Christian atonement possesses both an objective and a 
subjective validity; it is a satisfaction for the ethical 
nature of both God and man. 

Having thus contemplated the inward and metaphys- 
ical nature of that atoning work of incarnate Deity, 
which is the most stupendous fact in the history of the 
world, and one upon which all its religious hopes and 
welfare hang, we. naturally turn, in conclusion, to the 
more external and practical aspects of the great theme. 
And the appHcation of Ihe doctrine will be found to be 
all the more acceptable to the Christian heart, and pro- 
fitable for Christian edification, if tKe principles and 
theory from which it flows are profound and thorough. 
"The cup of cold water is all the more grateful to the 
thirsty soul, if it has been drawn up from the deep 
wells; and it is certain that divine truth gains, rather 
than loses, in popular and practical efficiency, upon 
both the mind and heart, if it be sought for in its purest 
and most central sources. That view of the work of 
Christ which represents it as meeting all the ethical 

of liis conaciousncss of guilt, prays, not for a dciuisiag merely but, for an 
cxpiatcTg tleansin^'. 
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neeesaities of both the divine and the human natiivp?, 
is well fitted to. inspire belief and trust in it, and toi 
draw out the heart towards its Blessed Author. 

1. One of the first and obvious inferences, then, from 
the subject as it has been unfolded, is, that an atone- 
ment for sin is no arbitrary requirement on the part of 
God. If the positions taken in this discussion are cor- 
rect, the doctrine of expiation contains a metaphpsique, 
and is defensible at the bar of philosophic reason. 

One great obstacle to the reception of the evangelical 
system lies in the fact, that very many are of opinion 
that the scripture method of forgiving sin is needlessly 
embarrassed by a sacrificial expiation. "Why should 
not God," they ask, "forgive the creature of his foot- 
stool in the same manner that an earthly father does his 
child? "Why does he not, at once, and without any of 
this apparatus of atonement, bid the erring one go his 
way, with the assurance that the past is forgotten ? Is 
not this expiation, evpn though made by the Deity him- 
self, after all, a hinderaiice rather than an encourage- 
ment to an approach to {he eternal throne? Is it not, 
at least, something that is not strictly necessary, and 
might have been dispensed with?" This lurking or 
open doubt, with regard to the rationality and intrinsic 
necessity of an atonement for sin, cuts the root of all 
evangelical faith in a large class of mm. 

Indeed, it may be a question whether the preacher in 
Christian lands has not a more difficult task to perform 
for a certain class of minds, in reference to the doctrine 
of Christ crucified, than the missionary in pagan lands 
has; and whether Christian theology itself would not 
have an easier labor than it now has, to vindicate the 
ways of God to man, in the respect of which we are 
Speaking, if the Old-Ethnic, or what is far better, the 
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Old-Jewish ideas respecting guilt and retribution were 
snore current than tbey are in a certain class in nominal 
Christendom. Taldng a portion of men in the modern 
civilized world aa a sample, it would seem as if the 
unregenerate Christian world does not possess such a 
spotitaneona and irrepressible conviction that guilt must 
be punished, as did the old unsophisticated Pagan 
world* The system of bloody sacrifices, an emphatic 
acknowledgment of this great truth, was almost univer- 
sal among them ; and the doctrine that mere sorrow for 
transgression is a sufficient ground for its forgiveness, 
had little force. The Grecian Nemesis, or personifica- 
tion of vindicative justice,- was a divinity to whom even 
Jove himself was subject. The ancient religious insti- 
tutions and ceremonials, fanciful and irrational as they 
were in most of their elements, yet distinctly recognized, 
through their sacrificial cultus, the amenability of man 
to law, and his culpability. Add to this, the workings 
of natural eonseienee, and we have, even in the midst 
of polytheism, quite a strong influence at work to keep 
the pagan mind healthy and sound upon the relations 
of guilt to justice. Men could not well deny the need 

* The baibarlans of Melita, when they saw the venomous beast hang- 
in^ upon the hand of Paul, said among themselves ; " No lioubt this man 
is a murderer, whom though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance (Afioj) 
sitffereth not to live." Their ethical instinct waa sound and healthy, though 
tlioii' knowledge of the facta in the ease was inaccurate. But when, m the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and apon a spot where the edifices and 
t inblema of government cast their solemn shndoVa, a haman being, in the 
liciit and fury of his heart, slays his foe to mutilation in tbe illegal redre'iS 
of Ilia own wrongs, and the public eonseienee is found to ho bo debauched 
that only one in one hundred of the resident population condemn- the 
deed, tlia comparison between Christendom and Paganism is humiliating 
Sufli ofcnrrences iltetrote the difj^ereuce between private reveua;e and 
puljlie justice, and prove tliat the only security which socwty has against 
the former, is iu the rigid and impartial execution of tJie latter. 
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of ain-expiation before whose eyes the blood of the 
piacular victim was constantly smoking, in accordance 
with a custom that had come down from their ances- 
tors, and which fell in so accordaatty with the workings 
of a remorseful conscience. 

But a portion of the modern world have made use 
of Christianity itself to undermine the very foundations 
of Christianity. The Christian religion, by furnishing 
that one great sacrifice and real atonement, to which all 
other sacrifices look and point, has of course abolished 
the system of external sacrifices, and now that class of 
minds who live under its outward and civilizing influ- 
ences without appropriating its inward and spiritual 
blessings, reject the legal and judicial elements which it 
contains, and deny the necessity of satisfying justice in 
the plan of redemption. There is nothing in the reli- 
gious rites and customs under which they live to elicit 
the sense of guilt; and hence, from an inadequate 
knowledge of their own consciences and a defective 
apprehension of Christianity, they strenuously combat 
that fundamental truth, " without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission," upon which Christianity itself is 
founded, and in reference to which alone it has any 
worth or preciousness for a guilt-smitten soul. 

The same tendency to underestimate the fact of 
human criminality, and the value of the piacular pro- 
vision for it in the gospel, is seen also in the individual, 
tlow difficult it is to bring the person, for whose spirit- 
ual interests we are anxious, to see himself in the light 
of law and condemnation I How we ourselves shrink 
from the clear, solemn assertion of his culpability, and 
turn aside to enlarge upon the unworthiness or the un- 
happiness'of his sin! When we make the attempt to 
charge home guilt upon him, how lacking we are in 
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that tender solemnity, and earnest truthfulness of tone, 
which malie the impression! And, even if we have 
succeeded in wakening his conscience to a somewhat 
normal action in this respect, how swiftly does he elude 
the temble but righteous feeling, which alone can pre- 
pare him for the sprinkling of the. blood of Jesus I 

When we pass up into the Christian experience, we 
fliscover the same fact in a diflfercnt form and degree. 
How difficult does the believer find it to obtain such a 
clear and transparent conception of Kis own guiltiness, 
that the atoning work of his Redeemer becomes all 
luminous before his eyes, and he knows instantaneously 
that he needs it, and that it is all he needs! Usually, 
thia crystal clearness of vision is reserved for certain 
critical moments in his religious history, when he must 
have it or die. Usually it is the hour of affliction, or 
sickness, or death, that affords this rare and unutterably 
tranquillizing view of the guilty self and the dying 
Lord. " We have the blood of Christ," said the dying 
Schleiermacher, aa, in his last moments, he began to 
count up the grounds of his confidence on the brink of 
the invisible world. Here was a mind uncommonly 
contemplative and profound; that had made the spirit- 
ual world its home, as it were, for many long years of 
theological study and reflection ; that, in its tone and 
temper, seemed to be prepared to pass over into the 
supernatural realm without any misgivings or appre- 
hensions; that had mused long and speculated subtly 
upon the nature of moral evil ; that had sounded the 
depths of reason and revelation with no short plum- 
met-line, — here was a man who, now that death had 
actually come, and the responsible human wifi must 
now encounter Holy Justice face to face, found that 
nothing but the blood, the atonement, of Jesus Christ 
27 
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could calm the perturbations of bin planet-like spirit. 
The errors and inadequate statements of hia theological 
system, which cluster mostly abont this very doctrine 
of expiation, are tacitly renounced in the implied con- 
fession of guiltiness and need of atonement, contained 
these few simple words: "We have the blood of 
Christ." 

It is related that bishop Butjer, in his last days draw- 
ing nearer to that dread tribunal where the highest and 
the lowest must ahke stand in judgment, trembled in 
spirit, and turned this way and that for tranquillity of 
conscience. One of his clergy, among other texts, 
quoted to hitn the words : " The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin." A flush of peace and joy passed, 
like the bland west wind, through his fevered con- 
science, as he made answer : " I have read those words 
a thousand times, but I never felt their meaning as 
now." And who does not remember that the final hours 
of the remarkably earnest, but too legal, life of the 
great English Moralist were lighted up with a peace 
that he had never been able to attain in the days of his 
health, by the evangelism of a humble curate? 

Such facts and phenomena as these, evince that it is 
difficult for man to know sin as guilt, and thoroughly 
to apprehend Christ as a Priest and a Sacrifice. But 
one of the best correctives of this tendency to under- 
estimate both guilt and expiation, is found in the clear 
perception that the two are necessarily related to each 
other, and that consequently the death of the Redeemer 
has nothing arbitrary in it When one is convinced 
that Christ "mmt needs have suffered," he is relieved 
from the doubts respecting the meaning and efficacy of 
the atonement, and surrenders his conscience directly to 
its pacifying influence and power. lie that douUelh is 
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damned, in thk respect also. The least shaking of be- 
lief that this great gospel provision is absolutely neces- 
sary, if sinners are to be saved ; the faintest querying 
whether it may not, in the nature of things, have been 
a superiluity ; so far as it tends at all, tends to dull the 
edge of man's contrition, and destroy the keenness of 
his sense of the Divine pity. 

It has often been remarked, that the Passion of the 
Redeemer performs two functions. It not merely re- 
moves the sense of guilt, but it also elicits it. The 
experience of the Moravian missionaries is frequently 
cited to prove that a contemplation of the sufferings and 
death of Christ sometimes accomplishes what the naked 
exhibition of the law fails to accomplish, in bringing 
men to a sense of their sinfulness. The stern com- 
mandment had been applied to the hardened conscience 
of the savage, and iron met iron. The pity of a dying, 
atoning High Priest was shown, and the rock gushed 
out water. And such, undoubtedly, is often the case in 
the history of conversions. But shall we not find in 
this instance, also, that the force and energy of the im- 
pression made, results from a perception, more or less 
clear, that this death of the Substitute was inexorably 
necessary, in order to the criminal's release ? The ope- 
rations of the human mind are wonderfully swift, and 
difficult to follow or trace. Though the Esquimaux 
passed through no long process of reasoning, he, felt in 
his conscience the unavoidableness of that mysterious 
Passion of that mysterious Person, in case his own 
wicked soul was to be spared the just inflictions of the 
future. By a very rapid but perfectly legitimate con- 
clusion, he inferred the magnitude of his guilt from tbe 
greatness and necessity of the expiation. For suppose 
the lurking query, to which we have alluded, had sprung 
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«p ill his mind just af; this moment, and instead of the 
felt necessity of an atoning sacrifice, the faint querying,. 
had arisen whether his sin were not venial without the 
satisfaction of jaatice, would he have instanta/mously 
melted down in contrition ? So long as men are pos- 
sessed with the feeling that the New Testament method 
of salvation iri an abitrary one, containing elements and 
provisions that might have been different, or that are 
superfluous, they will receive little or no moral impres- 
sion from i(. But when they see plainly, that in all its 
parts and particles it refers directly to what is ethical in 
both themselves and the Eternal Judge, and is necessi- 
tated by the best portion of their own constitution, and 
by the perfect nature of the Godhead, they will then 
draw a very quick and accurate inference with respect 
to the intrinsic nature of that transgression which has 
introduced such a dire and stark necessity. "When a 
man realizes that the great and eternal God cannot 
pardon hh individual sins except through a passion that 
wrings great drops of blood from every pore of incar- 
nate Deity, he realizes what is involved in the trans- 
gression of moral law. 

3. A second obvious inference from the doctrine, that 
the sacrifice of Christ is a satisfaction for both the Di- 
vine and the human nature, is, that such an atonement 
is thorough and complete. It leaves nothing unsatisfied, 
or dissatisfied, either in God's holy nature or in man's 
moral sense. The work is ample and reliable. 

This is a feature of the utmost value and importance 
in a scheme of Redemption. For no method will be 
put to a more fifry trial, ultimately, than the gospel 
method of salvation. Ifc undergoes some severe tests 
here in time. The dying-bed draped with the recollec- 
tion of pist sins and transgressions, the 4Jangs of re- 
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morse shooting through the conscience, and the fears 
for the future undulating through the whole heing, — 
all this soleKin experience before the soul shoots the 
gulf between time and eternity, calls for a moat " sover- 
eign remedy." And we may be certain that the disclos- 
ures and revelations that are to be made in the other 
world, and particularly upon the day of judgment, will 
subject the atoning work of the Redeemer to tests and 
trials such as no other work, and especially no "dead 
work" of a moralist, can endure for an instant. The 
energy of justice, and the energy of conscience, and the 
power of memory, and the searchings of God the Holy 
Ghost, will at that bar reach their height and combina- 
tion ; and any provision that shall legitimately counter- 
vail that energy, and enable the human soul to stand 
tranquil under such revelations, and beneath such claims, 
will be infinite and omnipotent indeed. But the be- 
liever need never fear lest the work of the Eternal 
Word, who was made flesh, the co-equal Son of the 
Eternal Father, prove inadequate under even such 
crucial testa. He needs only fear lest his feeble, waver- 
ing faith grasp it too insecurely. If he docs but set his 
ffet upon it, he will find it the Rock of Ages. AU 
judicial claims are cancelled, because the oblation to 
jasfjce is an infinite one. "There is no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus."* 

For we have seen that the very mercy of God, in the 
last analysis, consists in the entire satisfaction of God's 
justice by God himself, for the helpless criminal. What 
method of Eedemption can be conceived of, more per- 
fectly sure and trustworthy than this ? " What com- 

* Michael An^lo, that loftiest taiA u 
pi-e^aioii, ill the following sonnet, to thj 
27* 
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passion," says Anselto, " can equal the words of God 
the Father addressed to the siii»er condemned to eter- 
nal puiiishmeat, and having no means of redeeming 
himself: 'Take my only-begotten Son, and make him 
an offering for thyself;' or the words of the Son : ' Take 
rae and ransom thy soul ?' For this is what both say, 
when they invite and draw us to faith in the gospel. 
And can anything be more just than for God to remit 
all debt, when in this way he receives a satisfaction 
greater than all the debt, provided only it be offered 
with the right feeling ? " * " The pardon of sin," says an 
old English divine, "is not merely an act of mercy, but 
also an act of justice in God." By this he means that 
mercy and justice are concurrent in the gospel method 
of Bedcmption, — mercy satisfies justice, and justice 
acknowledges the satisfaction. " What abundant cause 
of comfort," he adds, " may this be to all believers, that 
God's justice as well as his mercy shall acquit them I 
that that attribute of God, at the apprehension of which 
they are wont to tremble, should interpose on their 



And yet Thy blood lieipe ua to oompreheDd 
That if Thy pangs for ua were meaanrelesa, 
Tio leaa beyond all measure !b thy srsoe." 

Harf<rr^3 Life qfAwgelo, II. ISS. 

How imnienEelj' deeper is the intuition of divine things, how itnnienaely 
oIc«rer is the ineiglit into the natui'e und mutual relations of God imd man, 
which is indicated by such a sonnet from the 90d1 of him who poised the 
dome of St, Peter's, and crowded the frescoes of the Sistine chapel with 
grandeur and beauty, than that of (he modem brood of dileiianti, as ex- 
pressed in maeh of the current literature, and the current art. 
* Cur Deia homo ? U. SO. 
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behalf, and plead for them ! And yet through the ali- 
sufficient expiation and atonement that Christ hath 
made for our ains, this mystery is effected, and justice 
itself brought over, from being a formidable adversary, 
to be our party, and to plead for us. Therefore the 
apostle tells us that God is faithful and just to forgive 
us om sins."* 

Consonant with this is the wdl-known language of 
the elder Edwards : " It is," he says, " so ordered now, 
that the glory of the attribute of Divine justice requires 
the salvation of those that believe. The justice of God 
that [irrespective of the atonement] required man's 
damnation, and seemed inconsistent with liia salvation, 
now [having respect to the atonement] as much re- 
quires the salvation of those that believe in Christ [and 
thereby appropriate the atonement], as ever before it 
required their damnation. Salvation is an absolute 
debt to the believer from God, so that he may in jus- 
tice demand it on the ground of what his Surety has 
done." t Do these last words sound rash ? But scruti- 

* Bp. EnfMel Soplci«s's Exposition of the Lord's Prayer. Worka, 1. 1 24. 

t Works, IV. 150. New York Ed. For tlie soWriology of this emmont 
writer, see his discoucses od " Justiflcfttion bj Fiuth alone." " The wisdom 
of God displayed in the way of salvation," and " Satisfaction for sin." 
Among his positions are the foUowing : JustaficaUon frees from all obliga- 
tion to eternal punishment (IV. 78, 104, 150). Chrisfa snflfering is equiv- 
alent K. the eternal suffering of a finiw crealure (IV. 101, 551 ). Chnst 
oxperienced the wrath of God (IV. 182, 195)- God's wrafc is appeased by 
the atonement (IV. 1*2)- Got" <»""ot accept an atonement that faUs short 
of tlie fall claims of justice {IV. 94}. The voluntary sabstitutB is, m this 
<!apacity, nnder obligation to snffer the punishment due to the sinner (IV. 
96 137). Justice does not abate any of its claims in the plan of redcmp. 
lion (IV. 140, 552). Christ satisfied " revenging," or distributive. Justice 
(IV. 150, 189). 

Snmiid Hopkins is equally explidt in maintaining the theory of a strict 
sitisfiiction, as is evident from the following : " One impovlaut and nece»- 
e..iT part of the work of the Redeemer of man was to make atonement 
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iiize them. "Salvation is an absolute debt to the 
believer on the ground of what Ms Surety has done;" not 
on the ground, therefore, of anything that the believer 
has done. It is merely saying, that the soul which feels 
its own desert of damnation, may plead the merit of 
Christ with entire confidence that it cancels all legal 
claims, and that there is nothing outstanding and un- 

for their sina, by aaffering in his own person the penalty or curse of the law, 
under which, by tranegresBJon, they had faileii .... The saffbringa of 
Chiist were, therefore, for sin, and conseqiieiitly must be the evil which sin 
des^ves, and that to whieh the sinner was exposed, and which he must have 
Buftfered had not Christ snflijred it in his stead, or that which is equivalent. 
.... The Mediator did not suffer precisely the same kind of pain, in all 
reapectfi.whiehthesinneTBuff'ers when the curse is executed on him. He did 
not suffer that particular kind of pain which is the necessary attendant, or 
natnial consequence, of being a sinner, and which none but the sinner can 
suffer. But tliis is only a cbviumstance of the pnnishment of sin, and not 
of the essence of it. The ahole peaallt) of the law may be suffered, and the evil 
suffered may be as maeh, and as great, tpithoat suffering that particular sort of 
pain. Therefore, Chi'ist, though without sin, might suffer the wMepena^, 
—that is, as inuck<md as great emi p tlie law denoaoces against fransgrea- 

Bion. The evil which sinners may suffer, on whom the penalty of the law 
is inflicted, may, and donbtless will, differ in many cmaimstancee, and not 
ho precisely of the same kind in all reapecls, and yet each one of them 
suffer the penally of the same law ... . The eva of the sufferings of 
Christ, being, in the magnitude of it, commensurale with the dignity and 
worth of his person, is equal to, is as great as, the eiiil which is threatened to 
the transgressors of the lam, and as great as the sinner deserves ; yea, it is as 
great as the endless sufferings of mankind .... The cui-so of the law 
consists in the infinite evil, pain, and suffering which sin deserves. He who 
suffers this for sm, suffers tbe curse of the law, is accnrsed, or made a 
curse. Jesus Christ suffered this corse, the injinile natural evil in which the 
penalty or the curse of the laia consists ; and in suffering it for sinners, and in 
tlieir stead, was made a curse. This might be consistent with his having 
tlie approba^on of the Father, and his fiivor and love to tlie highest degree. 
The displeasure of God, niiich was (he cause of his sufferings when he 
voluntarily took, and stood in, the place of sinners, was displeasure with 
sin and the sinner, and not ivith him who suffered, *e state of the case be- 
ing fully understood by the spectators .... It is evident from scriptni-e, ■ 
that the law of God does admit of a substitute, both inobeying the precepts, 
and suffering the penally of it." — Ha/^ns't HVis, I. pp.321— 341. Doc- 
trinal Tract Society's Ed. 
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covered by that Divine atonement upon which it relies 
for justification. It is simply asserting that God incar- 
nate, the redeeming Deity, can demand, upon principles 
of justice, the release of a soul that trusts solely in, hh 
atoning death ; because by that death he has completely, 
and not parUaRy, satisfied eternal justice for it, and in 
its stead* They are the bold words of a very cautious 

* It is needless to remark, that Edwards doefi not concede that the mere 
atonement itself ^res any and every man a daim vp<m God/ortlie ben^Ji's 



ofth. 



advocates of nnivi 



salvation. God is nnder no obligation t^ make an atonement for the sin of 
tJie world ; and, o>r he has niade o«e, he h oi perM liberti/ to apply >t U, 
v^hom he pl<m^, or «ot to <ipply it at all. The atonement is A.s, and not 
man's, and he may do what he will with his own. Hence, according to 
Edwards, two distinct acts of sovereignty on the part of God are necessary 
in order to a soul's salvation. The providing of an atonement in tlie iirst 
place, is a sovereign act ; and then the application, or giving over, of the 
atonement, vriien provided, to any particular elected smner, is a second act 
of sovereignty. The sufferings and death of Chi'ist constimte the atone- 
ment ■ and even if not ft single soal should appropriate it by the act of Buth, 
it woold be the same espiatorj' oblation still, though unapplied. Hence, 

the second of these sovareiKn acts ia as neceasarj as the first m order to 
sKlvatiOQ. Bat when bath of these acts of sovereignty hone taken place, — 
when die atonement has been made, and has actually been given over to 
and accepted by an individual, — thea. says Edwards, it is a matter of strict 
iustice that the penal claims of the law be not exacted from the believer, 
because this would be to exact them t-ivice ; once from ChvUt, snd once 
fi-om one K) whom, by the supposition, Christ's satisfaction has actually 
been made over by a sovereign act of God. Eor God to do diis would be 
to pour contempt upon his own atonement. It would be a confess.on that 
his own pmvision is i»«#rie«! to sili.fy the claims of law, and needs to be 
supplemented by an additions! infliction npon the believer. It would be 
, an acknowledgment that the aianement, when it comes to he actiwly tested 
in an individual instance, tails to satisfy the claims of justice, and therefore 
is an entire failure. The sum of money which was given to the poor 
debtor, with the expectation that it was large enough completely to hqui- 
date his debt, is found lo fall short, and leaves him still in the debtor s 
prison, from which he cannot como out " until he has paid the ntterroost 

farthing." - ,. . J - 'It 

That this is a correct representation of the views of lid wards is evitlcnt 

from the following answer which he gives to the question: What docs 

God's sovereignty in the salvation of man imply?— "Gods sovereignty 
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and accurate thinker ; but are they any bolder than that 
challenging jubilant shout of St. Paul: "Who is he 
that condenaeth ? It is Christ that died." As if, fling- 
ing his voice out into all worlds, and all universes, he 
askL'd : " What claims are those which the blood of the 
Eternal Son of God has not been able to satisfy ? Is the 
atonement of the great God Himself not equal to the 
demands of his law ? Is the Deity feebler upon the side 
of his expiation, than upon the side of his retribution ? " 
It is a false humility, and not unmingled with a legal 
spirit, that would prevent the believer from joining in 
these bold and confident statements respecting the am- 
plitude and completeness of the work of bis atoning 
Lord and God. He need be under no concern lest ho 
underestimate the attribute of justice, if he make this 
hearty and salient evangelical feeling his own. He did- 
parages no attribute of God, when he magniiies and 
makes his boast in the atonement of God. Christ was 
equal to all he undertook; and he undertook to satiafy 
the claims of the Divine law for the sin of the world, 
down to the least jot and tittle ; to pay the immense debt 

in the Ealvalion of men implies that God can either bestow salvation on any 
of Ihe children of men, or refuse it, without any prejudice to tlie glory of 
any of hia attribates, except where lie has been pleased io dedare that lie will or 
will lurf besloin it. It cannot bo edd abcolutely, as the case now stands, that 
God can, withoot any prejudice to the honor of unj of his attributea, bestow 
salvation on any of tlie children of men, or refuse it, because concerning 
some, God has boon pleased lo dedai'e either that he will or that he will not 
bestow salvation on them ; and thns to bind hiimelf by his own promise. 
And concerning some he has been pleased to declare that he never will be- 
siow salvation apon tliem ; viz,, those who have committed the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. Hence, as the case now stands, he is obliged ; he cannot 
bestow salvation in one case, or refuse it in the other, without prejudice to 
the honor of his truth. But God eietcised his sovereignly in mahiaff ilieae 
dedaToiiom. God was not obliged to promise that he would save ail who 
believe in (Christ ; nor was he obliged to declare that he who committed the . 
sin against the Holy Ghost should never be forgiven. But ft pleased him so 
to derlare." — Edioards's IFoj-jts, IV. 530. N.T.Ed. 
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to the uttermost farthing. "Think not," he says, " that 
J am come to destroy the law or the prophets. I am 
not come to destroy, but to fiiljil. For verily I say 
unto you, TiO heaven and earth pass, one jofc or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass frojTi the law till all be ful- 
filled." And the incarnate Peity did what he under- 
took. He had a view of the extent and spirituality of 
law, and of the demerit of sin, such as no finite mind 
is capable of eatertaining, and he knew whereof he 
affirmed when, at the close of his life of sorrow and his 
death of passion and agony, he bowed his head and 
gave op Ihe ghost, with the worda, significant beyond al! 
conception : "J; is finished, — the oblation is complete." 
Jesus Christ, the God-Man, in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane and on the middle cross of Calvary, had a con- 
ceptioo of the rigor of justice and tlie exaction of law, 
such as no human or angelic mind can ever have in 
equal degree; and the believer may be certain that when 
He invites him to rest his complete justification, and 
the entire satisfaction of all judicial claims, before that 
Inw, upon what He has wrought in reference to it, he is 
not invited to a procedure that will be a disparagement, 
or dishonor, either to law or to justice. 

Man is not straitened in the atoning woric of incar- 
nate Deily, He is straitened in his own blind and un- 
believing soul. He only needs to take a profound view 
of justice, a profound view of ain, and a profound view 
of God's atonement for it, to come out into a region of 
|)cace, liberty, and joy unspeakable. Feeble views upon 
any one of these subjects debilitate his Christianity. 
He should distinctly see how sacred is the nature of 
justice, and how indefeasible are its claims. Ho should 
distinctly feci the full impression and energy of this 
attribule. Tlien he should as distinctly see bow com- 
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plete ant) perfect, is the liquidation of these holy ciaimf^, 
by the death of the incarnate Son of God, — that au- 
gust Personage denominated by the prophet as " tlie 
Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace." 

That very interesting' mystic of the Middle Ages, 
Henry Von Suso, enlarging in his poetic manner upon 
the compassion of God towards a sinful world, tells us 
that the "blood of Christ is full of love and red as a 
rose."* This roseate conception of the atonement is 
not the one that will meet the necessities of man's con- 
science, in the solemn hour of his mental ajiguish and 
his moral fear. There is love unutterable in that blood, 
but it was wrung from a heart to which all merely sen- 
timental affection was as alien as it is to the vengeance 
of eternal fire. He only can appreciate and understand 
that love of principle, that love of self-immolation, who 
sympathizes thoroughly with that regard for the holiness 
and justice of God, united with compassion for lost 
souls, that led the Redeemer to undertake the full expia- 
tion of human guilt. 

Whoever is granted this clear crystaUine vision of the 
atonement, will die in peace, and pass through all the 
unknown transport and terror of the day of doom with 
serenity and joy. It ought to be the toil and study of 
the believer to render his conceptions of the work of 
Christ more vivid, simple, and vital. For whatever may 
be the extent of his religious knowledge in other direc- 
tions ; whatever may be the worth of his religious expe- 
rience in other phases ; there is no knowledge and no 
experience that will stand him in such stead, in those 
momenta that try the eoul, as the experience of the pure 
sen^e of guilt quenched by the pure blood of Christ. 

* " Miiinerichen, roaenfarbeiieii Blute," 
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